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THEY LED ME TO TRUST AND CONFESS 
AS SAVIOUR AND LORD 


I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 


PREFACE. 
————— 


Tue title and general introduction sufficiently set forth the 
topic and purpose of this volume. It has grown out of articles 
contributed to various journals, and particularly a set which 
appeared in 1904 in the Presbyterian, the then weekly organ of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, at that time edited by my 
lifelong friend, the Rev. D. C. Macgregor, M.A., Wimbledon. 

As the plan of the book required a good deal of minute historical 
research, from which partial blindness has disabled me, I invited 
the aid of my friend, Professor D. S. Adam, D.D., of Ormond 
College, Melbourne, whose contributions are indicated over his 
initials both in the synopsis, and similarly under the head of 
“ Ecclesiastical Development,” in their respective chapters. 
These contributions are entirely independent of the conclusions 
drawn by me from them, and of any of the positions maintained 
or suggested in the volume. Professor Adam’s ready and per- 
sistent efforts place me under a glad and lasting obligation to him 
for a large and essential portion of the matter set out here for 
consideration. 

I am also exceedingly indebted, as a resident in the Overseas 
Dominions, to Professor W. P. Paterson, D.D., of my Alma Mater, 
for arranging for publication, and to the Rev. E. R. Barrett, B.A., 
of Bradford, for the laborious revision of the proofs. The selec- 
tion of the Old Testament references and the compilation of the 
whole Biblical Index is the work of the Rev. William Thomson, 
formerly of Camperdown, Victoria, to whom I am most gratefu] 
for the efficient discharge of an exacting task. These references 
were originally prepared for the margin of the book, but exigencies 


of the press necessitated their relegation to a converse Biblical 
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Index at the end. To Mr. A. O. V. Tymms, assisted by Mr. E. H. 
Barker, I am likewise indebted for the compilation of an ample 
Topical Index. At the suggestion of Mr. G. E. Terry, of the staff 
of the Melbourne Argus, who revised the whole volume for 
transmission to Britain, a Glossary has been supplied by him 
for the assistance of the general reader, though its terms are 
familiar enough to the theologian. I am conscious of obligations 
to too many sources to be able to acknowledge any as having 
specially contributed to the arguments pursued in this treatise, 
and I am moreover unable to trace references to authors and 
books which I would gladly have done in order to make exact 
reference at specific places. 

A complete Paragraphic Synopsis will be found at the beginning 
of the volume. 

I have in view, chiefly those readers who with satisfied heart, 
but with dissatisfied reason, still cling tenaciously to the Christian 
faith of the Gospel story and a grand redemption ; and also those 
whose dissatisfaction has produced a reluctant but definite 
discarding of that faith. If in such hearts these pages serve to 
maintain faith, or serve to restore it, their appearance will not be 
in vain. Further, they may meet the eyes of the indifferent or 
hostile disbeliever, or of the nominal Christian who would rationalise 
his faith by omitting from it all that is distinctive in Christian 
doctrine ; or again, those of the orthodox Evangelical, too strongly 
comfortable in the idea that his faith needs no rationalising. 
Should they suggest to any of these that Christianity in its most 
Evangelical form is both true and rational after all, a fuller purpose 
will be realised. Some will find herein the development of their 
cherished opinions, some their “ pet aversion,” and others will 
discover both. I shall be content if these suggestions are weighed 
with the same reverence and caution which I have sought to 
observe throughout. 

As the ordinary religious thinker is largely reached through 
the trained ministers of the Church, I have ventured at times 
upon theological discussions not too technical, I trust, for the 
general reader, nor too crude for the expert theologian. Certain 
views set forth in this treatise, I found while engaged on it to 
have been put forward in different lands by several recent writers 
whose names and works I have not mentioned, because known 
to me only by report. Such consensus, however, indicates the 
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positions maintained to be at least not incongruous with the 
spirit of the day in its attempt to re-read “ The Old Story ” in 
fresh light, and to retell it with fresh passion. I shall accordingly 
be more than satisfied should this effort, in however small a degree, 
forward the movement in favour of theological reconstruction, 
in which so many are now taking part, a movement by which this 
generation shall set forth its peculiar apprehension of ‘‘ The Glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ”: to Whom be all the Wisdom. 
Despite, therefore, the consciousness of much defect, and the 
certainty of much more having been overlooked, I venture to 
submit this volume to His Church and to the public. 


WILLIAM D. MCLAREN. 


13 MORNINGSIDE PLACE, 
EDINBURGH, October 1912. 
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OUR GROWING CREED. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


WHAT grows is not stagnant. The inner life of a tree with 
its receding and advancing sap adds fresh form and grace from 
time to time by appropriating material from its environment. 
This book seeks to show that a living theology cannot stand still : 

the rather, just because it is living, must it not only express itself 
in forms which we call creeds, but in fresh forms in fresh epochs, 
by appropriating the material that these supply. This is pre- 
eminently such an epoch, a springtide of theological sap, the 
season of progress, of activity, and of bloom. 

What grows is not diminishing. Our creed loses nothing of 
its former bulk, its former strength, its former sweetness, because 
of the fresh branches, flowers and fruit. Nay, to produce these it 
has struck its roots deeper into the soil from which its vigour is 
replenished. And this book aims at showing that in the pro- 
gression of the epochs the moralist cannot forsake his Theism, 
nor the Theist his Christianity, nor the Christian his Evangel, 
nor the Evangelical the affirmations of the saints of the past. 
In this volume it will be urged that growth means reaffirmation. 
Thus retention not surrender, progress not stagnation, are the 
two pivots of thought on which the reasoning turns. 

Our purpose requires, accordingly, a brief consideration, 
which will be given in Section I., of The Need of Reaffirmation ; a 
fuller treatment, in Section II., of The Form of Reaffirmation ; and 
then, in Section III., a sketch of The Results of Reaffirmation. 
These bring us to the practical plea of The Conclusion. 
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SECTION I. 
THE NEED OF REAFFIRMATION. 


SECTIONAL OUTLINE. 


For maintaining the proposition that the Evangelical faith needs reaffirming, 
it is necessary, first of all, to examine the present condition of popular belief 
and to compare it with previous conditions. This will necessitate a brief 
review of the course of Christian doctrine in its main developments, and then 
a more minute analysis of the fresh factors in the thought of the last century. 
When these are understood, there will begin to appear their relation to the 
Evangelical faith. Lastly, there will be urged the possibility and duty of so 
reaffirming it, as on the one hand to lose nothing of its essence, or its 
integrity, or its past affirmations, and as on the other hand to promote its 
further development by contact with the forces of the hour, whether harmonious 
or antagonistic. Such is the line of thought pursued in the following chapters. 


CHA PLE Ret 
CONFUSION AND UNREST. 


By common consent the Evangelical theology of sixty years 
ago no longer maintains its ground as the current exposition of 
Christian faith, recognised as such in British circles by believer 
and unbeliever alike. Let us inquire into the meaning of this 
fact. 

That this Evangelical theology held such a place in Great 
Britain in the earlier part of last century will not be gainsaid. 
How it came to do so we shall see later on. Romanism, which 
still holds this position in Southern Europe, was popularly dis- 
credited, and the Unitarian claim to present the original Galilean 
Gospel had not succeeded. Now, however, in circles zealous and 
devout, and possessing much of the old Evangelical experience and 
spirit, doctrinal clearness and assertion are sadly to seek. Such 
hesitancy is naturally confronted by more confident insistence on 
the part of these rivals, and by a corresponding readiness on the 
part of the public to admit their claims, as sharing, if not super- 
seding, the old Evangelical title to speak for Christianity. Thus 
whatever be the truth as to the alleged spread of open Romanism 
in England—a matter much disputed in regard to the total popula- 
tion—there is no doubt at all that the principles which underlie 
its presentation of Christianity now obtain largely in the Church of 
England. They are with more or less ardour and in a more or 
less developed form promulgated by many of its noblest official 
clergy ; welcomed by men and by women, by persons of culture 
and of untaught simplicity, by those who find in the sacerdotal 
presentation their help for daily living, and by those who, wearied 
out by the theological pes deci find in it the assurance no- 
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where else obtained. The number or proportion of such who 
advance into the Roman Communion is not of importance to our 
inquiry. It is enough to note that this large, devout, and in- 
fluential section of British religionists repudiates the old Evangeli- 
calism in its claim to be the correct or justly orthodox presentation 
of Christianity. In like manner, though the Unitarian body in 
its annual assemblies may deplore the stationary or sometimes 
decreasing number of its avowed members, it is equally notorious 
that the Unitarian spirit has pervaded large sections of British 
Protestantism. Even where the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
technically professed, the general conception of the relations of 
God and man promulgated by the Unitarian school of theology has 
supplanted Evangelical conceptions in certain quarters of the 
Established Church of England, in certain ranks of English Non- 
conformity, and even in the more doctrinally defined circle of 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The Unitarian spirit, however, has 
its greatest hold on the increasing circle of persons of religious 
spirit, convinced Theists, who connect themselves with no outward 
form of the Christian Church, though they would claim to be 
Christians in the sense of the Unitarian theory of Christianity, 
Whether or not Unitarianism as such be repudiated, the old 
theological concepts have lost their hold on public recognition. 
Men outside the Churches no longer confine their thought of 
Christianity to the once dominant Evangelicalism, and no longer 
treat its theories as dangerous or pardonable eccentricities from a 
rational orthodoxy. Some deeply deplore this state of things ; 
some rejoice ; some readily, though grudgingly, admit it. Few 
serious minds ignore it, fewer still deny. 

Many, indeed, in all parts of the land, maintain Evangelical 
teaching unchanged, but these in great part present and defend 
it in a manner as purely traditional as that of the Romanists whom 
they decry. This is sometimes done in language and thought all 
borrowed from the past, with intellectual assent it may be, but 
without the consent and conviction of a living experience and, 
therefore, without moral and spiritual force. Thomas Chalmers’s 
(1780-1847) account a century ago of the fruitless preaching of 
his unconverted days will illustrate what may still be found in 
individual congregations in most of our Protestant denominations. 
This barren orthodoxy is always the best soil for Unitarianism, 
as the story of eighteenth-century Presbyterianism in each of the 
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three kingdoms reminds us. For the most part, however, where 
Evangelical preaching is unchanged in form and substance, it must 
be credited with springing from a genuine and forceful Christian 
experience. Yet, even here, both the defence and the presentation 
of the faith and its content are often confined to considerations 
suited for the need, and embodied in the phrases adapted to the 
mind, of past generations, rather than to the inquiries and 
terminology of the hour. Evangelical experience as propagated 
by Evangelical apologetic is halting, and Evangelical systematic 
theology is too largely a matter of ecclesiastical tradition. Divine 
truth is conveyed, but with the Divine reasons unattached. 

We find a type of another kind in those who are led by 
lingering association and by the craving for continuity with the 
past to claim the name of Evangelical, though their teaching 
would hardly be recognised as such by their immediate ancestors. 
If we take some of the characteristic features of the older Evan- 
gelical theology, the change becomes manifest. 

(a) The assumption of Bible authority, once regarded as 
fundamental, is no longer made, or is made with expressed reserva- 
tion. In place of one Book with an authority, not to say an 
infallibility, guaranteed by inspiration, the youth of to-day are 
taught to handle a series of books, the inspiration of whose writers 
gives no such guarantee. The authority still affirmed for the 
Scriptures is made to rest on their adaptation to the moral sense 
of humanity, or even of the individual, rather than on its existence 
as an historical Divine message to prophets and apostles of olden 
time. 

(b) Where again do we find in popular teaching the old reitera- 
tion of justification as “‘ An act of God’s free grace,” supremely 
important to the interests of the soul ?_ It is noteworthy that even 
in circles where very distinct teaching is given on the old lines re- 
garding Christ’s death as an atonement for sin, there is comparative 
silence on the doctrine of justification, which made the Evangelical 
doctrine of atonement both intelligible and moral. A competent 
critic, whose professional calling has led him into all parts of Great 
Britain, and who has worshipped freely and constantly with all 
the Evangelical communions, declares that for the past twelve 
years he has never heard more than rare and passing allusions in 
the ordinary sermon to this great topic, and very cursory treat- 
ment of it, even in otherwise faithful Evangelistic services. The 
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very word justification seems to have vanished without replace- 
ment, and the noble idea it conveyed seems to be but rarely 
unfolded either to professed Christians or inquirers. The corre- 
lative terms, “‘ Grace ” and even “ Mercy,” begin to drop out also 
with it. 

(c) Especially faltering is the enunciation on the subject of 
atonement as the ground of all acceptance with God. Sub- 
stitution, in a penal sense, which our fathers regarded as the very 
essence of that atonement, where not openly denied, is either 
studiously avoided or conventionally hinted at. As already 
indicated, even those into whose souls it has deeply entered defend 
it by arguments too obviously drawn from tradition rather than 
from either Scripture or experience. As preached by some earnest 
sections of the community, it still works miracles among the 
multitudes, but no intelligible or convincing presentation of it is 
given to numbers of thoughtful inquirers, who are baffled in their 
search for truth by the very doctrine which, according to Evan- 
gelicals, ought to yield them the deepest satisfaction. It is doubtful 
if the majority of religious teachers, in pulpit or schools, go much 
beyond the assertion that “ Christ somehow did something which 
in some way or other saves mankind.” 

(d) The case is rather different with the work of the Spirit. 
The reality and necessity of the new heart, the radical difference 
between the man who rejoices in fellowship with God through 
Christ and the man who does not, have been too deeply and recently 
wrought into the fabric of Christian thought to be so easily set 
aside. The offer of this new heart, and of the resulting experience 
seems, indeed, to constitute the staple of the modern Gospel. It 
is consistently presented in connection with Christ, and with the 
simplicity of faith in Him, and falls in with the importance now 
- attaching to experimental evidence in any subject. But even here 
the great division line is getting rubbed out, and the difference 
between the Church and the world treated as one of degree rather 
than of kind. All are supposed to be God’s children, possessed 
of some indestructible seed of personal goodness. All having 
some admixture of transient evil, who has any right to declare 
himself other than his brethren ? Appeals to the ordinary con- 
gregation are accordingly addressed indiscriminately to converted 
and unconverted, and a subtle suggestion of self-improvement 
and self-development is diffused through the whole religious 
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literature of the day. Pulpits, professedly Evangelical, guard 
against this, but the mind of the people is saturated with it. 

(e) The doctrine of the Incarnation appears to remain firm. 
While essential to Evangelicalism, it is not distinctive of it, being 
equally essential to the Romanist presentation of Christianity, 
and constituting the staple teaching of many who strongly oppose 
the Evangelical exposition of the “ Plan of Salvation.” The 
Gospel of the manger-cradle is proffered for the Gospel of the 
Cross. The common treatment of the Incarnation is, indeed, 
rather the exhibition of the winsome and inspiring type of the 
ideal man in his Godlike perfection, than the announcement of 
the basis of redemption and the source of regeneration. 

(f) Perhaps in no point is the contrast greater between past 
and present than in the change on the subject of judgment to 
come. Instead of the confident, if sometimes thoughtless or 
callous, assumption of probation closed at death and leading to 
one or other of two immediate and immortal destinies of weal or 
woe, we have a notoriously chaotic state of the public mind. 
Current opinion, by refusing to set limits to moral probation, 
has practically abandoned the idea of probation altogether, and 
on the question of final destiny gets no help from its professed 
religious guides. With clapping rather than with wringing 
of hands, leading thinkers, honourably distinguished as Christian 
teachers and justly claiming to be Evangelical, in their distraction 
between a blatant Universalism, a crude Annihilationism, and a 
timorous Augustinianism, openly avow, and for the most part 
justify suspense, or advocate dogmatic uncertainty. And so 
the remaining echoes of old truths, and the constant resonance 
of the Gospel offer of a new life fall ineffective on the ear of the 
crowd for want of the deep diapason of doom. 

Briefly, apart from reaction presently to be noted, there has 
been a change in the form of presenting Evangelical doctrine which 
has carried with it in many particulars an abandonment of the 
substance as well, so that, far from the old truths being held forth 
in the terms of the hour, they neither hold nor are really held by 
many who cling to the name of Evangelical, and they are, by a 
large section of the public, regarded as obsolete conceptions. We 
have “ a different Gospel which is not another.” 

The effects of this change in Christian teaching, which is 
not peculiar to any one section of the Church, deserve our careful 
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attention. The removal of the Bible as an infallible referee on 
all subjects, and the perception that its progressive and changing 
character affects the moral side of revelation, have caused the 
indiscriminating crowd to suppose that the Church has now no 
external standard of faith and life. The majority of the official 
ministry probably understand the real spiritual goal of Christian 
evidences to be the trustworthiness of Christ, and not the historical 
accuracy, much less the non-religious infallibility, of the Scrip- 
tures. They are accordingly imperturbed by the results of 
modern criticism as to the order, form and structure of the Holy 
Scriptures, and are able to adjust to modern conceptions of 
progressive revelation the substance of their old Evangelical 
faith, sometimes to discover in them matter for a new apologetic. 
All this, however, is not yet grasped by the people. And many 
even of the ministers, stumbled by questions of historicity both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, hardly perceive to what 
extent the saving trustworthiness of Christ secures them in the 
principles of a Christian man’s theology, and in a practical use 
of the whole Bible as a standard of faith and life. The absence 
of clear teaching on justification has robbed the average Christian 
man, however sincere, of a large part of his motive power, while 
the silence on atonement has weakened the sense of sin within 
the Church, and prevented a proper protest against it in the 
world. The qualified utterances on the Incarnation and re- 
generation have undoubtedly tended to a delusive self-reliance, 
and to the reaction in moral exhaustion and its issue in morbid 
despair or callous indifference. Again the lack of urgency in 
regard to the final effects of a wrong choice has unquestionably 
lessened in the public mind the idea of the importance attached 
to the Gospel even by its most ardent preachers. Good news 
which is sure to be sufficiently welcomed some day may be con- 
veniently disregarded in the meantime. It can hardly be denied 
that this loss of deep convictions is telling on the moral fibre 
of an age reared in doubt. Nor can it be denied that when great 
principles are uncertain, or are not proclaimed, moral strenuous- 
ness, courage and heroism, are displaced by time-serving and 
expediency. Where the sense of Divine authority is lost, con- 
vention, expediency, or sentiment becomes the rule of life. In 
the family, or in the state, the sense of authority is correspondingly 
weakened. Obligations are disregarded because their fulfilment 
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is not immediately advantageous. Partiality for leaders takes 
the place of maintenance of principles. Even great causes are 
advocated on sentimental grounds, and pleas of righteousness 
harnessed to drag the car of political opportunism. In such a 
case, to suffer for a creed, a church, or a political tenet, becomes 
the height of absurdity. It matters little whether the forces 
yielded to be those of the oligarchy or of the mob, of the vaunted 
expert or of the obscurantist. Religious indecision and theo- 
logical uncertainty, while leaving room for a capricious inde- 
pendence and self-will, gnaw away the roots of that manly 
independence which is ready to oppose every other will, human 
or super-human, because confident of the assured ‘‘ Will of God.” 
““ What change,” it was asked of a missionary on furlough, “ do 
you notice in England after your long absence?” “A great 
loss of backbone,” was the reply. 

It is true that the last ten or fifteen years have shown signs 
of decided reaction, evidenced by popular volumes, expository and 
theological, resetting individual doctrines ; by the rise of younger 
preachers reaffirming without explanation portions of what has 
fallen into abeyance ; and also by a few attempts of the highest 
order from the great minds of all the denominations at general 
systematic reconstruction or restatement. At times, too, we 
catch sight of a new type of Christian manhood, shown in the 
expansion of missionary zeal and of philanthropy. This religious 
awakening, whether on a large scale, as in certain areas, or on a 
smaller scale, as reported from all parts of the world, seems not 
only to have issued in much moral reformation, but also to be 
reviving in a very distinct manner the proclamation of Evangelical 
doctrine, and bringing back those very notes of redemption 
and doom which have been so conspicuously absent. Not only 
is greater activity to be found in long-standing Evangelical associa- 
tions, and in the Evangelical sections of the various denominations, 
but an open change of attitude is found in quarters where it was 
least to be expected; while from earnest but perplexed souls 
and communities a cry is heard for clearer instruction and a voice 
of authoritative assurance. There is also manifest a growing 
consciousness of impotence for the work of Christian aggression, 
and a growing suspicion that the paralysis is radically doctrinal. 
The Churches are startled to find that a generation so long de- 
prived of its proper theological nourishment is unready to cope 
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with the tasks at home and abroad for which the rising youth 
are so eager. Missionary volunteers, unable to enter open doors 
for lack of funds, insist on knowing the reason why, and are 
rousing the stupor of even the most self-satisfied Churches. These 
signs are full of promise. They are to be found beyond Britain, 
on the continent of Europe, and in the United States, as well 
as in parts of the colonial and mission fields. Proof of this abounds 
in the reports’of all the leading religious organisations, denomina- 
tional and inter-denominational. 

Dangers, however, accompany this would-be Evangelical 
reaction. There is, first of all, the danger of exaggerating its 
extent and intensity, and of supposing it to require neither 
assistance nor guidance. Such a course would not be a pious 
submission to the mighty Spirit of God, but an irreverent and 
indolent refusal to understand and share His work. There is also 
the very obvious danger in the joyous confidence of fresh experl- 
mental assurance, lest the agents in fresh religious awakenings, 
and their converts, refuse to examine the traditional forms in 
which Christian truth is presented, and confuse what they have 
so proved with the doctrinal inferences which they have hastily 
associated with those experiences. They are not taught to 
think out and understand for themselves a fresh Evangelical 
doctrine in terms of the Scriptures, nor are they trained to 
compare the Scriptures with the teachings of the hour. In 
this way, for instance, souls rejoicing in new light are unable 
to distinguish between the claim of the Scriptures to Divine 
origin and authority, and the claim to universal infallibility 
made for them by the casual preacher. Thus, the faith of such 
tends to stand in the wisdom of men instead of in the power of 
God, just as much as does that of un-Evangelical religionists 
“around them. When the experience is less keenly felt, doctrinal 
faith may become suddenly shaken, and the once happy converts 
be either thrown forward into pitiful perplexity, or backward on 
ecclesiastical authority. Such unguided awakenings tend to 
stereotype tradition and to foreclose, rather than advance, the 
valid reaffirmation of Evangelicalism. There is danger also lest 
those who welcome the signs of return to Evangelical faith in a 
general sense, but are more anxious to retain the spirit of the 
Gospel than to supply it with the body of doctrine it demands 
for habitation, should be content with vague generalities instead 
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of boldly facing the task of greater precision. This defect is 
inseparable from the ingrained habit of those who have been 
taught to bow to experts in the philosophy, science, and criticism 
of the day, and who still minimise, accommodate, and hesitate, 
even while professing to welcome greater clearness and assurance. 
So far must we go, say they, and no farther. Sucha temper, in 
spite of the veil of a vaunted humility, is as shallow as it is short- 
sighted. 

It is clear, therefore, that there still remains the problem of 
the self-interpretation of the new influx of the Divine life which 
begins to appear, and of informing the new Christian philanthropy 
with virile convictions which shall prevent it evanescing in a 
vapour of emotion, becoming stifled in a sickly sentimentalism, 
or exhausting itself in fruitless schemes of reform. For this 
purpose there are needed a broader review and a more careful 
analysis of the forces which have created the past, and of those 
which now mould the conditions of the present. Only so can 
the fruit of old achievements be retained, recent losses recovered, 
and fresh triumphs won. The confusion, perplexity, inquiry, 
and derision within and without, the miserable choice before 
the people between the beautiful, but baseless dream that every- 
thing is all right, and the increasingly sharpened sense that 
everything is all wrong, call indignantly on a silent or self-con- 
tradictory Church to face the world and resettle the minds of its 
members by a deliberate collective apprehension and reaffirmation 
of the Gospel it pretends to proclaim. Such a coherent restate- 
ment, though it must have “its little day and cease to be,” 
may yet serve that day as a good working hypothesis, and its 
truth will be carried forward into the next system. Then, with 
a tongue singing aloud of God’s righteousness, will the Church 
again “teach transgressors” His ways, and “sinners shall be 
converted” unto Him. 


CHAP TE BLL 
PAST PROGRESS AND FRESH FACTORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THAT we may face our task of theological restatement, we must 
begin by estimating our patrimony of Christian truth, and must 
recall something of the process by which it has actually been 
apprehended, defined, and transmitted to us. This done we 
shall then consider the four fresh factors which have seemed to 
imperil these gains from the past, but which may better be inter- 
preted as contributing to a new affirmation of the faith. “No 
generation,” says a great teacher, “can do its work to its own 
satisfaction, unless it be also done for the eyes of the generations 
that are to follow; and no generation can fully enjoy its own 
possessions, unless it knows how to avail itself wisely and re- 
verently of the treasures bequeathed to it by the generations that 
have gone before.” 


A. Past PRoGREss. 


There are two prevalent misconceptions regarding the body 
of doctrine which has come down from the past to modern 
Christendom. One of these regards the heritage as a theological 
estate, the tenure of which is conditioned by an agreement, not 
only to keep it intact and unimpaired, but also to maintain 
unaltered every structure which the most injudicious or whimsical 
tenants of former times may have erected upon it. In extreme 
form, this may be called the Romish idea, under which Christian 
doctrine is conceived as developed and imposed by an external 
authority, equally binding in details as in principles, and to be 
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accepted altogether or not at all. Another theory regards most 
of our theological domain as mere waste land, capable of no 
cultivation, and foolishly added to the estate proper ; this cumber- 
some addition we had best abandon, and its needless structures 
we had best demolish. This theory may be called the popular 
Broad Church view, which would have us treat the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of vicarious atonement as a corruption of 
“the simple Galilean Gospel ” by Greek metaphysics and Roman 
jurisprudence. 

Truer than either of these, though defectively presented, as 
we shall see, is the old Evangelical conception of a permanent 
standard of doctrine in the New Testament. Such a standard 
is conceived of as external, in the Romanist sense, but admitting 
of no increase ; simple enough in the Latitudinarian sense, but 
admitting of no curtailment. This is virtually the doctrine of 
Apostolic authority. Why it should be regarded as a closer 
approximation to truth than the rival conceptions will appear 
later on. Its common presentation is, however, faulty in two 
respects. It is presented, firstly, without allowing for the de- 
veloping apprehension of the New Testament doctrines by the 
Church as a whole as distinguished from individual saints or 
professional theologians. It is presented, secondly, without any 
accompanying demonstration of the internal harmony and moral 
necessity of the doctrine to be found in this Apostolic standard. 
To exhibit such development and such necessity is to meet the 
considerations chiefly relied on by the other schools in their 
counter appeal whether to tradition or to the intuitive moral 
sense. 

Our present position on the theological chart of history 
may be understood best, perhaps, by observing the parallel which 
roughly subsists between the experiences of the individual soul 
undergoing salvation, the experiences of collective Christendom, 
and the order common to most attempts at systematic theology. 
These three seem to agree in one, not because we select points 
of similarity, but simply because we are rational spirits. As 
such we are constrained to undergo our religious experiences in 
a more or less consecutive or intelligible order, to compare them 

1 This parallel has been familiar to theologians at least since the 


days of Schleiermacher. See this wrought out in Dr. James Orr’s 
recent work, The Progress of Christian Doctrine, 
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with similar experiences in our fellows, and to reflect upon and 
systematise them. Each must do this, however feebly, for 
himself, and all of us jointly and strenuously for each other and 
for our successors. This explains how the soul’s experience and 
understanding of Christ and His salvation came to be reflected 
in the history of the Church, and consequently, better understood 
by the soul itself; and this is how the experience of both must 
needs be interpreted by the theologian, and become enlarged and 
fruitful by that interpretation. 

We cannot, indeed, say that there is an invariable order in 
individual experiences as regards their conscious development. 
One man is deeply convinced of sin before faith and conversion, 
while another comes to a vivid realisation of the meaning of sin 
only after his personal trust has united him to Christ, and through 
the bitter experiences of years of struggle. One man experiences 
assurance at once, while another does not grasp it till after long 
perplexity. One man’s Christian course is simplified from the 
first by conscious dependence on the inworking of the Spirit of 
God, while another needs a lifetime to apprehend the requisite 
attitude of submission. One lives continuously under the ex- 
pectation of things to come, while another is hardly conscious of 
their effects upon his life. Nevertheless, there is what may be 
called a normal order in which Christian experience may be said 
to occur, although this or that portion of it, while present, and 
present in that order, may be sub-conscious (that is, not reflected 
upon) and so may remain undeveloped. Such an order of in- 
dividual experience, with its collective parallel, may be roughly 
outlined as follows :— : 

(a) When a soul is being truly awakened and changed, it 
first comes to a great sense of the reality of God. The Christian 
soul finds this reality in Christ, who saves as only God can save, 
and demands what only God can demand. Similarly, with the 
Christian era there came into a heathen world the knowledge of 
a new God, the ancient God, indeed, of the Jewish people, but 
now presented as the God of all men through Jesus Christ. Men, 
changed by this knowledge and brought into living union with 
Christ, could not but ask, Who and what is this God, so different 
from the deities of heathendom? Who and what is this Jesus, 
who has brought God to us? What is He to God? What to 
us? What to the universe? Christian experience became 
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reflective, and the Church or body of Christ came as a whole to 
perceive and state the doctrines of the Incarnation and Godhead. 
This collective apprehension emerged from long controversy and 
the elimination of opposing errors. For the final conquest of 
this first instalment of our heritage, we are indebted, above all, 
to the great Athanasius (¢. 330 A.D.). Under him, Christians, 
collectively and finally, knew and declared Christ to be God, and 
God to be Three in One. 

(b) The intense realisation of God carries with it the intense 
realisation of sin, with its cry for pardon and help. Thus 
Isaiah in the vision of the Holy One cries: “ Woe is me for I 
am undone,’ and Job in like case: “I abhor myself 
and repent in dust and ashes,” while Peter, confronted with the 
Divine Power of Christ, exclaims: “Depart from me; for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” Accordingly, in the experience of 
Christendom, we find the doctrines of the Incarnation and of 
the Godhead leading to the fuller apprehension and more correct 
definition of the doctrines of sin and grace. Discussion on these 
points may have arisen formally in relation to baptism, but was 
spiritually the outcome of the reaffirmed sense of the presence of 
that Holy One of God into whose name men were being baptized. 
These thoughts find their fitting embodiment in the history of the 
great sinner-saint Augustine (c. 400 A.D.), and their final settlement 
in his profound theological teaching—that man as a sinner is hope- 
lessly and helplessly ruined, and absolutely dependent on the 
sovereignty of God’s grace. Thus did the early Latin Church 
respond to the great affirmations of the Greco-Levantine. 

(c) Yet, again, the sinner seeking grace and finding a Redeemer 
cannot but reflect what it is that Christ has done in redemption 
and how it affects both God and himself. Hence, in the collective 
sphere, we find the later Latin Church pursuing its long medizval 
inquiry on the expression of God’s needed grace in redemption. 
Herein, doubtless, our own Anselm took a decisive part. Explana- 
tions have varied from Anselm’s time (c. 1100 A.D.) till now as to 
the necessity of this death for our redemption ; but no explanation 
has ever been able to hold the convictions of the body of intelligent 
believers, unless it has acknowledged in that death the sole ground 
—the ground outside ourselves—on which God grants remission 
of sins. And so the crucifix was stamped for ever on the heart 
of Christendom as the sign of the great, objective, self-appeasing 
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work wrought by God in Jesus Christ on behalf of man. Nor let 
us forget how, in the attempt to Christianise and practically redeem 
the Teutonic nations, Christendom was taught experimentally 
something of what redemption cost God and meant for man. 
We can no longer stigmatise as the “dark ages” the period 
when God was bringing home to men’s hearts the light of the 
greatest of all truths, how it was for our sins that Christ 
died. 

(d@) When confronted with the great work done outside 
himself by the Lord Jesus there comes to the penitent, whether 
seeking or satisfied, the inevitable inquiry, “ How shall (or “ How 
have’) its benefits become my own?” And in like manner 
external Christendom, made aware both of its own growing 
corruptions, and of a confessedly Divine redemption, had to face 
a similar inquiry. Boldly, gladly, unexpectedly, the great hero 
of the Reformation replied, ‘“ By faith alone.” Protestants 
tirelessly affirm this to have been a return to Apostolic 
teaching. Truer were it to treat it as the first collective 
apprehension by believers, of what individuals had known 
all along. The Epistle to the Galatians, if it proves justifica- 
tion by faith to be the Apostolic teaching, proves, likewise, 
the extreme reluctance of the Galatians to admit it. Therein, 
until the time of Luther (1517 a.p.), Christendom followed them. 
Then having attained its majority, its progressive intelligence 
no longer receives redemption mechanically from priest and 
sacrament, but consciously from Christ alone. Not till the era 
of the printing press and the open Bible was redemption so 
closely within the grasp of individual faith; yet, not till the 
objective character of that redemption had been realised, did 
God give Europe that printing press and Bible. The infinite 
treasure is, as it were, stored with and by the Church, before 
the key of free access is handed to every individual who now 
cares to obtain it. Reformation doctrine thus becomes the 
human response to the Divine declaration of the Cross, just as 
the Augustinian century voiced the answer to the miracle of 
Bethlehem. 

(e) Next the rejoicing believer finds himself driven to reflect 
“Whence this faith of mine? What is its nature and what its 
effects?” To the inworking Spirit of God alone can he ascribe 
it. With a view to His indwelling, has redemption been wrought ; 
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to that redemption is due His very earliest operations on the 
soul; by that inworking and indwelling is the renewal of the 
believing soul completed. Thus the soul learns its own de- 
pendence upon God’s work within it, as well as upon Christ’s 
work outwardly on its behalf, and realises that without this 
Holy Spirit there is no salvation. Correspondingly, in the 
course of this antiphonal theology, with the close of the 
Reformation epoch, we find Quakerism beginning in England 
and Jansenism in France, followed by the eighteenth-century 
movements of Pietism in Germany and the Methodist revivals 
in England and America, with their resurgings down to the 
present time. All these movements are essentially notes of 
emphasis on the nature and necessity of the work of the Spirit. 
That there is a difference in the heart and life of the man who 
loves God and the heart and life of the man who does not, and 
that this difference is due to God’s gracious working as a Person 
in the hearts of persons, may be considered an established article 
of Christian faith. Recurrent at intervals, even in the un- 
Reformed communions, this teaching in Protestant Christendom 
will ever stand linked with the twin names of Whitefield and 
Wesley, both of whom owed much to German influences. 

This theological conquest of the last three centuries has 
included many controversies, some revived from past days, 
others of fresher origin, such as those on the Inner Light, the 
relation of Sovereignty and Free Will, the universality of 
Redemption, the efficacy of the Sacraments, the attainment and 
means of Sanctification. The movement is hardly yet completed. 
Its results may be said to have temporarily crystallised at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when Calvinist and Arminian, 
Quaker and Low Church Anglican agreed to recognise each other 
as “ Evangelical,” on the understanding of a common preaching 
of a substitutionary atonement, and a common urgency on 
the necessity of the Spirit’s work to create a saving faith in that 
redemption. How this precipitate came to be dissolved, and 
what obligations are consequently imposed on the Church of 
to-day, fall to be discussed presently. 

Let us note, meanwhile, that God’s revelation is pro- 
gressive, both to the individual and to the Church collective. 
Not as mere human tradition imposed from without by the 
hierarchy of a formal institution; not as the corruption of a 
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simple faith by philosophers and jurists ; but as the true appre- 
hension of the Divine self-revelation must this doctrinal progress 
or achievement be regarded. The experimental basis, the slow 
logical process, working through many thinkers for centuries, 
and the outcome in a harmonious Christian system, clearly 
undesigned by the early Church, all show that this progress is, 
in a sense, a distinct providential work of God ; it is the Divine 
evolution of doctrine. None the less the thoroughly human 
character of this achievement, and its analogy to the growth 
of knowledge in other departments, tend to reassure the soul 
which has begun to question the merits of a cut-and-dried system. 
They may even arrest the attention of one who has come to deny 
the Divine revelation because seemingly out of accord with the 
admittedly evolutionary methods of providential working in 
history. Our creed, too, is an organic growth. Patiently, 
painfully, through many exaggerations and errors, has God’s 
Church come to understand its own Gospel. The possession 
of this experience constitutes the so far valid ground of all its 
claim to specific authority. 

Let us, on the other hand, note, when we turn to the 
seemingly simple pages of the New Testament, that we see all 
this there—inevitably, inextricably there. For was not this 
same doctrinal evolution also wrought out in the experience of a 
few men; men who were among the first messengers of the Cross, 
amid the controversies of one generation, and within the limits 
of the New Testament? We but think their thoughts after 
them. Who created this experience of theirs? Who so taught 
and selected them and their writings that they should form the 
type or mould which subsequent centuries have not improved ? 
Who but the Christ of God, through the Spirit of God? Herein 
is our experimental assurance of Apostolic authority, our in- 
increasing confidence in the efficiency and permanence of the 
New Testament as our standard of faith as well as of life. It 
has proved itself to be God’s interpretation of God’s Christ. 
On the human side then, we have the conquest of the doctrinal 
Canaan by our forefathers ; on the Divine side, it is God’s gifted 
Canaan of heritage to His people. But, “‘ there remaineth much 
land yet to be possessed.” What, further, then, shall the living 
Church learn from the living Book under the teaching of the 
living Spirit of God ? 
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If we pursue the thought of individual experience as fore- 
casting the collective apprehensions of intelligent Christendom, 
we may conjecture the near approach of an era in which, when 
the various departments of the Spirit’s work have been still more 
clearly defined than at present, the attention of believers will 
be focussed on the appropriate attitude to that work, namely, 
an attitude of surrender and obedience. Such an era, be it 
short or long, would naturally be followed by one in which the 
great problems of the Last Things were discussed, and approxi- 
mately answered in the light of fresh experiences. Then, with 
the response, “So come, Lord Jesus,” the story of the world, 
of the Church, and of Christian Theology would reach its close. 
We may return to this subject before the close of our examination. 
Such suggestions will suffice to indicate our place in the chrono- 
logical chart of the progress of doctrine, and to nerve the heart 
of the Church for the present duty of linking the achievements 
of the past to the hopes of the future. 

When the theological strife of the eighteenth century had 
somewhat subsided, and the followers of Toplady (1740-1778) and 
Wesley had learned to sing each other’s hymns, and to regard each 
other as Evangelical, there arose for work both at home and 
abroad great interdenominational societies, in which men of the 
Established Church combined with Dissenters, Quakers with 
Baptists, and Methodists with Calvinists. Vast enterprises were 
conceived and initiated, and great social and political reforms 
were carried through unquestionably under the influence of a 
school of thinkers and workers + who avowedly laid supreme stress 
on what were known as the “‘ three R’s””—Ruin, Redemption, and 
Regeneration—as the immediate and urgent concern of every 
individual soul. This common consent centred round an agree- 
ment as to the meaning of the Cross and the New Birth. The 
Cross was understood as a substitutionary penal satisfaction, and 
the New Birth as an indispensable operation of the Spirit, which, 
at the conscious stage, led the sinner to acceptance of the sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice, and normally to an assurance of “ eternal 
life.” This latter phrase was used as a mere synonym for the 
well-being of the deathless soul, and its opposites (‘‘ death” and 

1 For the connection between the Evangelical revival and political 


and social reforms of the first part of the nineteenth century, see 
Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. vi. pp. 274 et seq. 
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the like) were correspondingly construed. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation were, of course, held in common with 
non-Protestant Christendom, and with professedly Protestant 
Churches or sections of Churches, who did not concur with the 
view of “salvation” promulgated by the Evangelical school. This 
school also strongly maintained a view of Holy Scripture as finally 
authoritative and even infallible, guaranteed as such by the direct 
inspiration of God. This view was maintained against all appeal, 
either to Church tradition, to Christian experience, or to the 
supposed light of reason and the moral sense. Christian evidences 
were directed to this end, and the acceptance of the Bible became 
the fundamental presupposition of Christian theology. 


B. Fresu FAcTors. 


While this general view reigned as orthodox during the 
greater part of last century, several influences had arisen to 
modify or oppose it, and to produce the state of things that has 
occasioned our inquiry. Some of these influences had long been 
at work. One of the most notable changes, for instance, is the way 
in which the Arminian presentation of the Gospel offer has sup- 
planted the Calvinistic in popular preaching even by individuals 
and Churches still nominally Calvinist. The Calvinist conception 
of saving faith was that of a reliance on Christ, solely in obedience 
to Divine command, without any assurance that His work was 
designed to include every individual soul. The Arminian con- 
ception claims the soul’s rightful share in a redemption intended 
for all. This alteration undoubtedly proceeded from the public 
acceptance of views regarding the Divine benevolence, incompat- 
- ible with the belief in a limited provision of salvation, or of the 
deliberate consignment of souls to immortal ruin, even if only by 
grace withheld. Further, saving faith came not unnaturally 
to be regarded as mere intellectual assent to propositions about 
Christ’s death, just as in the days of the Nicene controversy to 
propositions about His Person. Hence, such caricatures as “I 
am safe, because I believe that Jesus died for all men, and, there- 
fore, for me.” Concentration on the Cross, whether as the object 
of real faith or as the subject of superficial propositions, threw men 
back on the question of penalty. This underlay all discussions 
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of the nature of that death of Christ on which faith strove to lay 
hold, and on the character of God as requiring it. Again, the 
formalism and unreality, which were creeping over the third 
generation of Evangelicals in England, provoked the indignation 
of pious souls who sought, in fuller developments and “ higher ” 
teaching on the sacraments and institutions of the Church, to 
recover that sense of the glory of God which was departing from 
the camp of the orthodox. 

With faces wistfully turned backward to the ages of faith, 
such men sought refuge from the attacks on the Bible in the 
authority of the Church, and endeavoured to get behind the 
Reformation by returning to “ Catholic” practice and doctrine. 
This tended to obscure the great Reformation truth of justifica- 
tion and simplicity of faith, and gradually paved the way for 
teaching on that vital point hardly distinguishable from that of 
Rome. It laid emphasis on the priesthood of the clergy, and 
their exclusive right through uninterrupted transmission of 
office, to administer those sacraments on which assurance of 
salvation, if not salvation itself, depended. The counter reaction 
elicited by this “ Catholic”? movement accentuated the protest 
against the whole idea of priesthood, not only as claimed by the 
clergy, but as attributed to the Lord Jesus Christ. This protest 
extended to a disparagement or even denial of His mediatorial 
offices and to any presentation of God, whether medieval or 
Protestant, as requiring self-appeasement by an expiatory penalty. 
Thus, in different ways, both Arminianism and Medievalism 
affected Evangelicalism in England, and prepared the way for a 
more distinctively fresh factor in its dissolution. In Scotland the 
medieval reaction was hardly felt, but the Arminian movement, 
though ostensibly suppressed, paved the way for the Latitudinarian 
school, and-at last came subtly to pervade the character of 
preaching, even in strictest Presbyterian circles. Changes were 
slower and less extreme than in the less cautious and less meta- 
physical South. But they tended in the same direction. 

Evangelicalism was now pressed hard for its conclusions on 
the three great R’s. What was the nature of the eternal ruin 
which it threatened? Was belief in that ruin drawn from 
Scripture only, or arguable from the very nature of man? As 
to redemption, what was the penalty which Christ suffered? If 

1 See Church’s The Oxford Movement, chaps. i. and il. 
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His death were substitutionary was it also universal in scope ? 
Must it not in that case carry universal salvation with it? And 
must not the Arminian so far yield to the Calvinist logic, which 
linked redemption inseparably with regeneration, as to give up 
his belief in eternal doom for any? Must not the Calvinist, on 
the other hand, holding to a limited redemption, admit that 
devils and non-elect men were created for such a deathless ruin ? 
What again was the nature of the sonship created by regeneration ? 
Were not all men sons of God by nature? Was not once a son 
always a son? Was not the New Birth merely the realising of 
an existing sonship, dawning generally by degrees though some- 
times suddenly on the consciousness of a man, sooner or later, in 
this life or in the next ? Moreover, why should Christ’s work, 
though universal in scope, be of a penally expiatory character at 
all? Is not all suffering remedial? And if the penalty of sin 
be suffering, and men deathless (as was assumed on all hands), 
why should not every man’s sin be remedied by his own suffering 
here or hereafter? By sharing this suffering Christ may indeed 
have promoted its success, but why suppose the fiction of a substi- 
tutionary penalty? Or why lead men to suppose—as Evangelicals 
were falsely accused of doing—that God was reluctant to forgive 
and only induced to do so by such substitution ? Nay, was not 
the very urgency of individual salvation, so characteristic of 
the Evangelical school, itself a proof that that urgency was in 
the heart of God the Father of all who needs no expiation, but 
can never abandon any one of His children either to a deathless 
woe, or—as some few now began to assert—to a woeful death ? 
Unable to face these inquiries, Evangelicalism could only take 
refuge in increasingly dogmatic assertions as to Biblical infallibility. 
When further confronted with what appeared to most persons 
-sufficient proof of Biblical errancy in non-religious matters, and 
with the progressiveness of religious and moral conceptions 
throughout the Bible story, they could only rail at its opponents 
as carnal rationalists, and allow the unthinking multitudes to 


suppose that its great theology stood on such a basis alone, and 
was overthrown were that basis removed. 
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I. FATHERHOOD SCHOOL. 


Thus arose the great Fatherhood school, the first of the 
four more recent factors which are moulding present religious 
thought. The doctrine of the universal Divine Fatherhood, 
asserted by men like Maurice and Kingsley in England, and 
Erskine of Linlathen in Scotland, though at first combated by 
the more orthodox divines, slowly but surely permeated the 
teaching of pulpits and communities that still cherished the 
doctrine reputed as Evangelical. 

The distinguishing feature of this school has been its 
attempt to save the Evangelical doctrine of the Incarnation at 
the expense of that of redemption, or, in other words, to combine 
the Trinitarian doctrine of Christ’s Person with the Unitarian 
doctrine of His work. It was urged that Fatherhood was, indeed, 
the very essence of God, and the Trinity (or at least a Binity), 
therefore, was no speculation, but the revelation of His eternal 
nature. The uncreated only begotten Son was ever in the bosom 
of the Father. Men, too, though sinful, were God’s children, 
and -the Incarnation, with its Christmas story, far from being 
surrendered, must even be held fast as the sole and secure hope 
of recovery for those sinfulsons. This, without much examination 
or proof from the four Gospels, was proclaimed as the teaching 
of Jesus, nay, as the main purport of that teaching. The Apostolic 
and Prophetic authority on which certain obnoxious doctrines 
were taught by current orthodoxy was called in question, and 
the records of Christ’s words that pointed in the direction of 
these doctrines were treated as doubtful. Gradually, however, 
the opposing logic of the Evangelical position began to make 
itself felt, and a more open elimination of the “ supernatural ” 
began to reign in the ranks of the Fatherhood school. The 
stories of the Nativity and the Bodily Resurrection must go. 
The Son had so completely become man, that no earthly origin or 
earthly close save man’s could have been His. His post-mortem 
appearances were treated as purely spiritual, and indicative of 
the after life that belongs to all the sons of men. His sonship 
and theirs were put upon a level. Furthermore, a Divine revealer 
seemed hardly needful with no expiatory life-giving work to per- 
form but merely with a mission of education and healing, and it 
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has become increasingly evident that the Unitarian view of salva- 
tion has led to Unitarian views of the Saviour. Those who refuse 
to go so far are yet able, on the plea of the self-emptying of Christ, 
to allow conveniently for fallibility in His teaching, and, with the 
device of doubtful records, to evade all the unpleasant elements 
in it. It is this sub-Unitarian atmosphere that the majority of 
modern Englishmen have entered, and the thought of schools 
and communities, ecclesiastically most opposed, is suffused with 
it. Openly appealing as it does to the imagination and natural 
affections, the doctrine is assumed as the basis of the deeper as 
well as the shallower fiction and poetry of the later Victorian era. 
While emphasising the high calling of the sons of God, it has 
certainly not forgotten to emphasise their liberty, and by breaking 
down the fundamental distinction between “ the Church ” and 
“the world ” it has, willingly or unwillingly, opened the door to 
what the older Evangelicalism would have regarded as dangerous 
conformity with worldly customs. 

Despite the still dominant, not to say arrogant, note 
now assumed by this school, indications are not wanting of a 
disposition to criticise its fundamental postulates. If God 
cannot require, cannot do, cannot permit what no righteous, 
earthly, loving father would, what are we to make of the awkward 
and awful facts as to what He has already done and allowed ? 
Fatherhood, certainly, is so construed as to include magisterial 
functions, and thus sentimental inferences are escaped. None 
the less, it is becoming clear that some deeper conception is 
required to constitute Fatherhood even an approximate summary 
of the relationship between the Divine and the human. Criticism 
is needed with a view not only of substantiating the measure of 
truth, but of rejecting the manifold and far-reaching errors of 


this school. If it retain its theological throne it means to make 
short work of Evangelicalism, 


2. THE EVOLUTION DOCTRINE. 


Judgment on the positions of the Fatherhood school has 
been made much easier by the second great factor in the creation 
of the modern religious outlook. This is the rise of a school 
which, while not without forerunners in past ages, found notable 
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exponents in the idealistic philosophers as well as in some scientists 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Their theories of 
development, when applied to investigation into the facts of 
external nature and the processes of life, soon compelled the 
framing of new conceptions of nature and man’s place in it. In 
their variety these came to be classed under the general name of 
Evolution. All emphasised man’s relation to sub-human life, 
and insisted on the development of every living being, including 
man, from an immediately lower form. Ultimately, from one 
primordial germ, and from some latent “‘ potency ” therein, every 
function and characteristic was supposed to arise. 

For long these theories were largely used to destroy all 
spiritual Theistic conceptions, either of the world or of man, and, 
so long as thus antagonistic to Christian faith, had but little effect 
in modifying Christian doctrine. Devout Theists, however, in 
face of proved facts, probable solutions, and plausible conjectures, 
began to feel themselves bound to reconcile the new teaching of 
Evolution with their Theism, by regarding it as the Divine method 
of creation ; and sober Evolutionists were constrained to see in 
the potencies and processes of development, and in the interaction 
of life and environment, an even more profound proof of Theism 
than in creation as previously regarded. Hence the great change 
from the Agnostic belief of thirty years ago to the Gnostic Theism 
of to-day, which knows too much of God, as it supposes, to need 
any further instruction from Christianity. Hence, also, the 
immediate invasion of Christian doctrme by thinkers at once 
profound Theists and convinced Evolutionists, and the many 
attempts either to upset, modify, or reconcile a genuine or emas- 
culated Gospel with the claims of Evolution. What constitutes 
individuality of life? And what constitutes personality ? Is the 
evolutionary view of the emergence of man and his moral faculty 
consistent with the Christian view of man’s relation to God, 
free will, and racial disobedience ? Was the “ Fall” an evolu- 
tionary rise? Was Christ an evolution? And did He emerge 
sinless from a sinful race? Have redemption and justification 
any place in an evolutionary system? Or is no common de- 
nominator to be found? Is the new birth only the evolution of 
each sinner into a saint? Or can the old doctrine of God’s new 
gift of Life in Jesus Christ hold its ground? How do the con- 
clusions of the Theistic evolution affect the moral conduct of men P 
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And what light does this theory throw on God’s purpose with 
such creatures ? Is God’s purpose biological ? And what place 
has Fatherhood therein? Does Evolution admit of survival, 
and under what conditions ? Or are all expectations and specula- 
tions as to individual or racial destiny as vain as ever? Hence 
many treatises, such as Henry Drummond’s Ascent of Man, and 
Griffith-Jones’s Ascent through Christ, have appeared with varying 
answers. 

At first sight these two schools of the Fatherhood and 
of Evolution are in sharp contrast. The one emphasises man’s 
place as the deathless child of God, the other his place as the 
offspring of the perishable brute ; the one emphasises his moral 
grandeur and infinite importance, the other his animal nature 
and individual insignificance. Some Evolutionists, however, still 
clinging to the agreeable visions of the Fatherhood school, have 
fondly persuaded themselves that the process of human develop- 
ment, which they had delighted to trace from the mass of living 
things, would not only be continued through the race to some 
further goal, but would be carried on in every individual of the 
human species to the inevitable achievement of that goal. This 
amalgam of Evolution with the Fatherhood views of Divine purpose 
has proved attractive but unstable. It is, of course, contrary 
to all analogy, since it cannot be pretended that successful de- 
velopment has hitherto taken place in every individual of any 
species, but only through a series of individual failures into 
collective success. And, indeed, the higher the species the 
smaller seems to be the elect remnant. Further, the Evolutionist 
must still feel the gap too great between man’s last ancestor and 
man as now regarded by the popular Fatherhood school ; while 
thinkers of that school are still puzzled howto relate to the supposed 
Divine purpose all the sub-human story of biology. 

Another relation of the Evolutionist to religious thought is 
seen in the problems which arise when we endeavour to connect 
the regularity of nature recognised in all ages—but especially 
in the science of to-day—with the power and conditions of that 
constant change on which the system of evolution depends. The 
question of regularity has a more obvious bearing on apologetics 
than on Christian dotrine, and will claim our attention before 
we close ;+ but its relation to evolution in the sphere of biology 

1 See Chap. XII, 
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does affect Christian dogmatic, and it is hardly too much to say 
that Evangelicalism, confronted with evolution, can only escape 
destructive inferences from it by itself becoming pronouncedly 
biological. 


3. THE SPIRIT OF COLLECTIVISM. 


Here we come on the third factor in the nineteenth- 
century modification of theology, namely, the state of thought 
and feeling which may be vaguely described as “ Collectivism.” 
This term is now appropriated, one might say exclusively, by a 
school of social reformers who advocate the tenure and control 
by the collective community of the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange. Ignoring, however, the political usage 
of the term, and seizing on the spirit rather than the form of 
this conception, we shall employ this term throughout the follow- 
ing pages as the most expressive of the remarkable awakening 
in all parts of the globe of that sense of the dependence of the 
individual upon the community, and of the obligation not merely 
to co-operate, but to co-operate consciously, as forming part of 
an organic whole, for the ends of that whole. Collectivism in 
that sense may include no more than two persons thus consciously 
related ; or it may include the whole universe of personal beings. 
This conception it is, the spirit of which has been, and still is, 
moulding the philosophical, political, and religious thought of 
our day. Evangelical faith must understand this conception, 
and any attempt to reaffirm that faith must deal with the spirit 
of that conception. 

The emphasis on the brotherhood of man which accompanied 
Fatherhood teaching naturally led men to think of religion as 
something more than saving one’s own soul, or even than the 
saving of many souls and gathering them into a church from a 
world left outside. Similarly, an emphasis on the community 
as more important than the individual has characterised the 
biological school, and has thus helped to create the conception 
of the community as an entity distinct from the individual, and 
of its welfare as a separate end. Further, both on the Continent 
and in Great Britain, there appeared a class of Biblical expositors 
and theologians who avowedly strove to bring all departments 
of religious thought under the category of “the Kingdom of 
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God,” and this gave at once a religious form to collectivist thought, 
and a collectivist rather than an individualistic goal to theology. 
Popular sneers at the importance of saving one’s own soul are 
confuting popular insistence that even the most worthless soul 
is too important ever to be lost. More deeply are men coming 
to perceive that the salvation of individuals, whether of a select 
few or even of an unimpaired total of mankind, is no adequate 
conception of the great Divine purpose or of its Biblical expression. 
The Divine goal must somehow be attainable, irrespective of 
the individual use of personal freedom, albeit that freedom is 
not only compatible with it, but essential to it. This thought 
must react profoundly in all departments of Christian dogmatic. 

In the Christian sphere this collectivist spirit has in- 
creased the emphasis on the doctrine of the Church as offering 
to the world the picture of the true theocratic community. The 
“* Institutionalist,” whether Roman or Anglican, conceives it as 
an existing corporation possessed of definite visible organisa- 
tion and functions. The Broad Churchman, with his Patent 
State Regulator, would identify the Church with the religious 
action of the community. In opposing both, the Evangelical 
is being forced to re-define his assertion of the spirituality of 
the Church, in contrast with the religious externalism of the 
one, and the political externalism of the other. Yet, it is clear, 
he must also show how the Church is to meet the collectivist 
craving, whether it present itself as the actual kingdom of God, 
or as the indispensable preparation for that kingdom. 

Further, the Utilitarian school had attacked the basis 
of moral distinctions as inherent in individual consciousness, 
and consequently, had taught men to regard society as if it were 
a distinct regulator of morals, if not actually the creator of these 
moral distinctions. There naturally followed the belittlement 
of their own independence both as to rights and obligations, and, 
therefore, as to the corresponding power to realise these rights 
and discharge these obligations. Outside the Gospel, accordingly, 
the collectivist spirit produces a sense of individual helplessness 
and dependence on the community, and a crop of political devices 
to make the community do what the individual cannot or will 
not. The marked revival of nationalism in Europe, while, on 
the one hand, fostering the sentiment of local community, has 
tended on the other hand to accentuate in the meantime the 
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rivalry of the several nations. Again, on the one hand, the 
wider sense of cosmopolitan Collectivism has begun to show itself 
in the anti-military propaganda of Continental Socialism ; while, 
on the other hand, the failure of communities to rise above the 
level of the individuals that compose them throws political 
thinkers back on the power of religion and the individualism of 
the old theology associated with it. We conclude, therefore, 
that the Evangelicalism which is to satisfy the twentieth century, 
however retentive of individual dignity, can hardly fail to be 
saturated with the spirit of Collectivism. 


4. THE HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


The fourth fresh factor in the Christian thinking of the 
last half-century is the spirit of Historical Criticism. Though 
a monopoly of it may be claimed by a school of negative theo- 
logians, it is clear that it may belong, and does belong, to thinkers 
of very opposite schools in theology, High Church and Evangelical 
as well as Broad Church. The spirit of historical research has, 
since the last quarter of the eighteenth century, persistently 
claimed to examine, and to some extent reconstruct, the frame- 
work of Jewish and Christian history. In that history all Evan- 
gelicalism, theoretical and experimental, has its roots. Is enough 
of this history left unassailable to admit of Evangelicalism still 
growing and flourishing? What about the canons on which 
this criticism is conducted? Are they all equally indisputable, 
or are they capricious and arbitrary? If, for instance, the 
Jewish Scriptures certainly exhibit a gradual progress of Divine 
revelation, do they as certainly exhibit an equally even progress, 
without lapse or arrest in the human reception of that revelation ? 
Does the usual Evangelical defence on the ground of religious 
experience settle either the historical origin or the doctrinal 
system associated with that experience? Would a clearer and 
more rational system at all assist the credibility of disputable 
history ? And what has criticism to say to the claim of Evan- 
gelicalism that its doctrines are historically those of Jesus of 
Nazareth and His first Apostles? Does the same spirit of 
historical inquiry bring out the successive emergence and per- 
sistence of these doctrines in varying forms from Apostolic days 
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till now? It is clear that a satisfactory restatement of Evan- 
gelicalism must meet these conditions of doctrinal assertion. It 
must also, in the Apostolic sphere, base its faith on evidence 
too broad to be upset by the challenge of particulars. This 
can never be done so long as Evangelicals despise, decry, or 
dread historical criticism. It can only be done by welcoming 
the spirit of historical inquiry, and employing its methods for the 
establishment, instead of the overthrow, of Evangelical faith. 

Observe the combined effect of these different trends of 
thought. Men consider themselves precluded by Fatherhood 
teaching from accepting the old Gospel, with which, in many 
respects, they yet grieve to part. Evolution checks them in 
accepting a miraculous Christ and a salvation unrelated to their 
earthly origin and life. Collectivism dwarfs any strong sense 
of their own ability and responsibility. Historical Criticism 
makes them doubt how much of the Gospel history is left. 
All the religion and obligation acknowledged by many is a vague 
belief in God as Father, with a more or less fitful devotion to 
philanthropy. This belief is mocked by increasing experience 
of the sorrows and horrors of life; and this philanthropy finds 
expression sometimes in noble self-abnegation, but oftener in 
cheap sentiment and cheaper tolerance of other men’s wrongs 
and wrong-doings. For a Gospel which shall unravel their 
perplexities, confirm them in what they hold, and disclose to 
them what they know not, they sometimes half-consciously 
yearn, sometimes imperiously cry. These then are the new 
factors. To correlate them to each other and to interpret them 
in the light of a reaffirmed Evangelicalism is the demand which 
the new century lays upon us. 


CHAPTER ALI, 


POSSIBILITY AND URGENCY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In attempting to reaffirm the Evangelical Faith in manifest 
harmony with whatever is true in modern thought, we are met 
by the cry of “Quite impossible!” This comes from various 
quarters and from various sections of religious people who are 
quite sure, not only of the soundness of their own position, but 
of its irreconcilability with that of every one else. They have 
indeed hardly the patience to give even a fair hearing to such a 
proposal. We have therefore to consider, first, prejudices and 
their partisans, and then the urgencies and possibilities of the 
moment. 


A. PREJUDICES AND THEIR PARTISANS. 


Non-Evangelicals of various classes cannot tolerate the 
thought that the essential and distinctive doctrines of Evan- 
gelicalism may be true after all. Again, many most ardent 
Evangelicals, cannot tolerate the notion that these doctrines 
can combine with the forces of modern thought without being 
diluted and at last dissolved in the manner already described. 
Thus the would-be Evangelical Rationalist is laughed to scorn 
by both sides alike. Take, for instance, the non-possumus of the 
Unitarian. Without adjudging his right of title to the Christian 
name, we may wisely contemplate his attitude, inasmuch as 
it is not only that of avowed Theists of all time professedly 
outside Christianity, but also the attitude of many minds, as 
we have seen, that still cling to profession of the Christian faith, 
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Rather they cling to what they deem the salvage from the 
Evangelical wreck. Such minds insist strongly on the immanence 
of God in nature and in man, and His consequent directness of 
dealing with every human spirit. They insist to some extent 
also on God’s regularity and the inviolability thereof. They, 
of course, emphasise His unity and its non-complexity. From 
these premises, however, they infer a series of direct negations 
in regard to all Evangelical doctrines. With such negations, or 
any approach to them, it is clear that Evangelicalism can hold 
no parley. The two schools are right in asserting their historical 
and intrinsic antagonism ; but Evangelicals have always main- 
tained that the great essential truths for which Unitarians 
profess to contend, so far from warranting the anti-Evangelical 
inferences usually drawn from them, are not only compatible with 
Evangelical doctrine but frequently more fully expressed in it. 
Evangelicalism is historically bound to adopt this position, 
inasmuch as it is rooted in the mono-Theism of the Old Testament, 
in whose pages all the positive contentions of the Unitarians are 
strongly maintained. It is, however, the further business of the 
Evangelical to show that in Jesus Christ as the veritable In- 
carnation of the ever-present Word, the manifestation of God 
is consummated, and His self-communication to man has 
culminated ; that the Divine fulness has resources at command 
for variation of the ordinary sequences of life, whether material 
or moral, without impinging on the Divine order ; and that this 
fulness admits of distinctions within the Godhead, which, indeed, 
constitute instead of destroying its unity, and which are made 
known to us by the supreme revelation in Christ. Thinkers who 
are not tied to a school, and who are therefore anxious only to 
conserve the fundamental realities of Theism, may reasonably 
be asked to reconsider their negative inferences, and withdraw 
their non-possumus. 

Take again the incredulity of the evolutionist. Em- 
phasising above all the continuity in development, he feels 
constrained to oppose not only the physical miracles associated 
with Evangelicalism, but also the doctrine of Sin, on which the 
whole Evangelical scheme depends. The task of the Evangelical 
here is to show the point at which freedom becomes the goal of 
what went before, and the condition of the moral issues which 
followed on the appearance of man ; the relation of sin to further 
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development ; the place of redemption as the only remedy and 
moral necessity for the maintenance of continuity and the achieve- 
ment of the final goal ; and the appropriateness and the possibility 
of material miracles to achieve the moral end. The Evolutionist 
is asked not to abandon his ascertained principles, but to suspend 
his hasty inferences ; and is especially urged to inquire into the 
teleology or goal of the Divine working as the regulative factor 
in unravelling the evolutionary process. The Evangelical must 
now be prepared to exhibit his distinctive doctrine in harmony 
with the primary conceptions of the Evolutionist. 

Take next the opposition in the Fatherhood school. This 
opposition appears at first sight to rest almost exclusively on 
inferences drawn from the love of God, as proceeding from 
Fatherhood and guiding the history of every individual soul. 
On closer examination these inferences are seen to start from a 
special postulate regarding the nature of man and his individual 
personality. Man is conceived as so constituted from out the 
very essence of God as to involve paternal obligations on God’s 
part, which render such notions as expiation, regeneration, and the 
dual destiny inadmissible. It has been the practice, as we have 
seen, of recent Evangelicalism to admit this postulate into its camp 
to its own destruction—barrier after barrier giving way when the 
flimsy defences of already eviscerated doctrines could no longer 
withstand the insidious attack. Instead of this, to the Evangelical 
belong the power and the duty of presenting a fuller and higher 
doctrine of the Fatherhood—namely, as the permanent, ethical 
reproduction in the soul of the nature of God without which 
there is no actual sonship on the part of the creature, nor any 
paternal obligation on the part of the Creator, but only a 
paternal intention on the one hand and a filial capacity on the 
other. It may then be further urged that intention and capacity 
demand for their realisation, in the case of a sinful race, those 
very provisions of the Evangelical scheme which the Fatherhood 
school has scouted. In view of the Divine Fatherhood as a goal 
instead of as a starting-point, this school may now be asked to 
reconsider the Evangelical scheme and to withdraw its opposition 
accordingly. 

Take, again, the opposition of the Sacerdotalist, His 
emphasis on the necessity of all professed Christianity being 
historical and embodied in external symbols is laudable. A very 
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different thing is his inference that such symbolism is historically 
fixed, and that it constitutes the ordinary channels of grace in 
the Christian ministry and the sacraments ; and this, in such a 
way as to determine the constitution of the Church and to conflict 
with the distinctive Evangelical doctrines on justification and 
regeneration. It is open to Evangelicals to show that historical 
Christianity from the first so emphasised these distinctive doctrines 
as to leave no room for Sacerdotalist teaching on the ministry 
and sacraments ; and so emphasised freedom and unity of the 
spirit as to make all fixity of form incompatible with the Gospel. 
It is also the too much neglected duty of the Evangelical to 
show the true function of external symbolism, however changing 
in form, and to indicate the manner in which, from age to 
age, organisation and unity are made visibly compatible with 
the fullest freedom. The quondam Sacerdotalist, abandoning 
pretensions unwittingly anti-Christian, may then be asked to 
find in an ampler and more varied fashion his cherished ideals 
marvellously realised. 

In all these schools it is probable that there will be found 
lurking that subtle element of SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS which is the 
one real foe of all Evangelical theology. This may take the form 
of asserting unabashedly man’s power to recover himself from 
evil, to evolve a sinner into a saint, and to stand finally on his 
own merit acceptable to his Maker. It may take the guise of 
sonship intrinsic and inalienable, the original “ good in a man,” 
always well-pleasing to God and sure of ultimate victory. Or, 
again, it may conceal itself in the use of offices and ordinances of 
supposed Divine appointment, conceived as special channels of 
grace, enabling man to bring to God what God requires from him 
for acceptance. But, whether in the form of worship, character, 
or attainment, with or without specially conditioned or uncon- 
ditioned grace, this conception is the one positive tenet absolutely 
antagonistic to Evangelicalism. 

Turn now to opposition of a different order, not on the 
ground of cherished tenets thought to be irreconcilable with 
Evangelicalism, but on the ground of its method of imparting 
the knowledge of God and its relation to the Bible. The Mystic, 
strong in his consciousness of personal touch with Deity, refuses 
to allow any external authority to mediate between him and God, 
and especially objects to acknowledge a “dead book” as the 
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peculiar channel of intercourse. He may tend to Unitarianism, 
or he may accept the Incarnation, but he ignores rather than 
denies Evangelical doctrine. He especially objects, as we have 
said, to Evangelical insistence on the Bible. Note, however, 
that while the Mystic is essentially ultra-individualistic, yet 
even he is obliged to know himself as one of a community of 
conscious souls, and is further obliged to allow that there is some 
harmony between his knowledge of God and their knowledge of 
God. Evangelicalism invites him to see in the historical Jesus 
and the historical Church with its Biblical interpretation of Christ’s 
work, not only the deepest form of the prized experience of the 
Mystic, but the creation for all time of the conditions in which 
that experience is continually reproduced. It further presents 
the Bible as a sufficient record of that creative history and doctrine, 
and, therefore, as the abiding transmitter of the experience and 
the corrective of the individual vagaries which are apt to distort 
it. Evangelicalism exhibits a perpetual expiatory atonement 
in the person of a crucified yet living Redeemer ; it proclaims His 
present Spirit convicting of sin and assuring the soul of the love 
of God as it worships at the Cross. Evangelicalism is thus the 
finest of all Mysticism and need be shunned by no Mystic. 

The historical critic, on the other hand, opposes Evan- 
gelicalism for quite other reasons. He is sometimes avowedly 
animated by naturalistic or anti-miraculist prepossession. This 
is, however, not so much because he assumes the rigidity of the 
Divine order of nature as because he is callously sceptical towards 
the soul’s mystical experience of God. The critic may at the 
same time allow the existence of God as the only explanation of 
creation and of history. Other critics, while devoutly professing 
religious experience, consider the Jewish and Christian history 
on which Evangelicalism depends as so very doubtful, even in 
its “ natural occurrences,” that it can form no solid foundation 
for the creation of the deepest form of that experience, or for a 
scheme of doctrine ; much more does this dubiety extend to the 
miraculous occurrences which characterise and largely constitute 
that history. In either case, Evangelicalism invites the critics’ 
attention to this religious experience as a phenomenon to be 
dealt with, both in its origin and in its propagative power. Evan- 
gelicalism also contends that the residuary minimum of Bible 
history allowed by the critic will still yield the presentation of 
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the Evangelical Saviour and of His salvation as the only explana- 
tion of that experience. It contends, moreover, that the Evan- 
gelical experience verifies that minimum of Evangelical story 
which alone could create it, and substantiates the Bible as a 
sufficient, even if otherwise faulty, record. The Book which now 
creates this religious experience was itself created by ite) De 
true critic and the true Evangelical should have no necessary 
conflict if each will recognise the facts belonging to the other. It 
should be noted that the deficiency of the historical critic is met by 
the mystical element in Evangelicalism, just as the deficiency of 
the Mystic is met by the historical element in Evangelicalism.’ 

The necessity of a rational interpretation of all history, 
which is at the bottom of all true criticism, is unfortunately, 
however, opposed by what may be called the ultra-orthodox, or 
rigid school of Evangelicals, who conceive of the Bible as an 
extraneous standard whose contents are to be received apart from 
the witness of the conscience, and in the teeth of the demands of 
reason. This school usually adopts some form of Biblical inerrancy, 
and scouts as carnal compromise unworthy of spiritual men all 
attempts at a rational presentation of Evangelicalism. Yet this 
school, in making Biblical infallibility its basis, is obliged to adopt 
some form of apologetics or Christian evidences, chiefly turning 
on Christian experience, by which it is sought to justify this belief 
in the Bible. To do this is just as “carnal” as to rationalise 
and defend the contents of the Bible as a whole, and to exhibit 
their harmony with moral, historical, or scientific principles. This 
school needs to be reminded that the Bible itself is largely argu- 
mentative in character ; that Christ’s teaching in his controversy 
with His foes is argumentative; and that its writers employ 
many appeals to the rational sense and the moral nature of man, 
_ It ought to bewilling to recast its doctrine regarding Holy Scripture, 
and present the Bible as what it claims to be—the sure guide to 
the knowledge of Christ the Saviour, and not as what it lays no 
claim to be—infallible as an historic narrative or scientificauthority. 
When preconceptions of this kind are let go, the reluctance of 
non-Evangelicals to consider Evangelical doctrine is considerably 
diminished, and the way opened for a more appropriate exhibition 
of the intrinsic reasonableness and comprehensiveness of the old 
Evangelical theology. 

1 See Chap. XII, 
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When regard is had to the positive elements in the con- 
tentions of the schools opposed to Evangelicalism, on the one 
hand, and to the distinctive tenets of Evangelicalism on the other, 
it may be fairly concluded that a prima facie case can be made 
out for consideration whether these distinctive tenets be not the 
required complement of those same positive elements. The plea 
of non-possumus must be rejected, and a hearing claimed from 
the thinkers of all these schools, as the Evangelical is summoned 
to reaffirm his creed in terms of the thought, and in relation to the 
life, of the twentieth century. 


B. THE URGENCIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE MOMENT. 


When we have analysed the present theological situation, and 
met the objections against undertaking the task of restatement, 
its reasonableness may be still further supported by the following 
considerations, and the nature of the task more minutely examined. 
The duty of reconsidering the claims of the Evangelical Theology 
and the feasibility of reaffirming it in a form adapted to the 
needs of the hour, will then be felt to press the more urgently 
on all “ who profess and call themselves Christians.” 

This is necessary, first of all, in view of the impact on 
Christendom of open disbelief on the one hand and of unevan- 
gelised heathendom on the other. It has been well said that 
at the Reformation Europe awoke to the fact that its peoples 
were only outwardly Christians and at heart but baptized pagans.} 
Since then, although the disavowal of Christianity has con- 
stantly changed its shape and intensity, according to the measure 
of intellectual and moral culture and the form of Christianity 
current at the time, it has steadily increased in the lands both of - 
the reformed and unreformed Churches. The more formal and 
ceremonial the Christianity, the more atheistic and materialistic 
is the disavowal. The more thorough the intellectual and moral 
education, the greater the tendency to transmute Atheism into 
Agnosticism, and to pass from Agnosticism into non-Christian 


Theism.? 


1 See Dale’s Atonement, Lecture I. 
2See Orr’s first two lectures in his Christian View of God and the 


World. 
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The custom prevalent for generations of inculcating 
Divine truth without the Divine reasons given along with it, 
naturally excites resentment in the minds of a generation accus- 
tomed to ask for reasons in everything against the stereotyped 
traditions of the Churches, whether Sacerdotalist or Evangelical. 
The new contact with heathendom which the last century has 
brought about, and which must needs reach the climax of its 
influence within the next half-century, strengthens at first this 
revolt within the pale of Christendom. For it presents other 
faiths of greater or less integrity with adherents of sometimes 
conspicuous sanctity, and thus appears to justify men in refusing 
to acknowledge the claim of the Gospel to be itself the highest 
form of religion, and still more, its claim to place Christ in ex- 
clusive authority over the soul. Further, the intelligent portion 
of heathendom is becoming rapidly aware that Christianity 
is set at nought in the lands where it has longest been made 
known, and thus a great counterpoise is ready to hand against 
the experimental argument for the Gospel so naturally urged 
in evangelising the heathen. The initiation and rapid spread 
of popular education in the three great Oriental Empires, whose 
population is nearly half that of the globe, and the consequent 
acquaintance with Western disbelief, render probable the not 
distant emergence of a world-wide religion. This may vary in 
its degree of spirituality and in the definiteness of its Theism ; 
but it will be homogeneous in its opposition to all that is distinct- 
ive in the Christian faith, while at the same time attempting 
to rival it in an altruistic code of morals and probably in the 
affirmation of a great Father of Spirits. It is the first stages 
of such a movement that Christendom is now called to encounter. 

Yet it is impossible for Christendom to do this with any 
spirit of hopefulness, while openly divided in its presentation 
of the Gospel and in its judgment of the thought and needs of 
the day in relation to it. Such division is itself disintegrative 
and must tend to increasing confusion and even hostility within 
the Christian ranks as well as to triumphant derision on the 
part of the disbeliever. A faith which has no clear message 
for the needs of the twentieth century, and no luminous inter- 
pretation of its thought, cannot maintain its claim to be the 
eternal truth of God; nor can it, if it fail to meet the disbelief 
of nearly three-fourths of the population of the globe, claim to 
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form the basis of a universal religion. The call to Unity is there- 
fore imperative. 

That this call has been heard cannot be doubted. In the 
hearts of all to whom Christianity is more than an interesting 
speculation there has risen a yearning for a better understanding 
among those who own common allegiance to Christ. It some- 
times finds expression in schemes for an external union of organised 
bodies, and sometimes in attempts to get behind acts of common 
worship or schemes of common order so as to find agreements 
on common truth. Still oftener is it expressed in intermittent 
or fitful co-operation in good works, and occasionally in common 
aggressive efforts against the worldliness or disbelief of the day. 

But at the bottom of all common action is the inspiration 
of some great common truth. Numerical progress is impossible 
without some modicum of doctrinal unity as a basis on which 
to increase. That unity, however, is itself dependent on the 
spirit of progress. For it is obvious that the apprehension of 
any truth is intended to lead to the apprehension of more truth, 
as well as to the fuller apprehension of that already held. But 
those who lose sight of this must needs be left lagging behind 
by the willing-hearted and docile who cannot help advancing. 
Hence it follows that nothing will so rally the ranks of Christendom 
round a common standard and prepare them for a vigorous assault 
on unbelief, as a fresh attempt to understand and set forth in a 
fuller measure than ever before, the fulness, the harmony, and 
the universal bearings of the Gospel which they profess to hold 
in common. Such fresh attempt will, of course, as before, leave 
behind stagnating groups, organised or disorganised, who must 
lose what they have because they refuse to make it more. Never- 
theless, it may be expected to carry united conviction to the hearts 
of the great mass of those professing Christians who are at once 
intelligent and pious. The loss of the laggards is inevitable. 
It was so when the Western superseded the activities of the 
Eastern Church. It was so when the Reformed reaffirmations 
won the newly awakened intellect of modern Europe. It will be 
so again when a reaffirmed Evangelicalism supersedes the grand 
but incomplete formularies of four centuries ago, and when modern 
Christendom gathers itself together in a life-and-death grapple 
with disbelief. For the assertion may be ventured that neither 
the Sacerdotal nor the sub-Unitarian presentation of Christianity 
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can fairly and fully meet the demands of the hour, and correlate 
the factors of present-day thought. The extremists of both 
these schools are unlikely to keep pace with that reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism which alone offers a hope of the unity which 
makes for progress, and of the progress which preserves unity. 
When the present irreconcilable schools of Christian thought 
shall have laid aside their non-possumus, “‘ with one mind striving 
together for the faith of the Gospel,” they need be “in nothing 
terrified by the adversaries ” either of faith or of progress. The 
conditions of that progress now fall to be considered. All progress 
implies old achievement, new dissatisfaction, further expectation. 
Progress in knowledge, and in theological knowledge especially, 
is not otherwise. 

Take progress first as based upon fidelity to the past. 
To make such progress does not mean abandoning what has been 
so sorely won for us by the thinkers of bygoneages. That were 
to go backward, not forward. Thus, to deny the Spirit’s work, 
to throw doubt on its nature or necessity, is to throw contempt 
on the labour of the last three centuries. To doubt an immediate 
and free justification, or to suppress it in teaching, is to go back to 
the Middle Ages. To throw over a vicarious penal atonement 
is to slight the Divine work throughout these ages. To take 
shallow views of sin and its doom is to ignore the great spiritual 
work of the days of Augustine. To trifle with the Incarnation 
and imagine that truth lies half-way towards Unitarianism is, 
not as some pretend, to advance to fuller day, but to go back 
into the pre-Christian twilight. The higher the building, the 
more does it depend on the foundation. The greater the. growth 
of the tree, the deeper must be the roots. If there be nothing 
to retain of the past, why should there be anything worth gaining 
in the future? Ceaseless change does not constitute progress. 
True progress means retention and better understanding of that 
which is retained. 

For past gains, however real, are imperfectly held; and so 
we have progress next as demanding dissatisfaction with the 
present. Each fresh gain sets previous gains in a new light and 
demands readjustment of their definition. Thus the Incarnation 
is viewed otherwise when connected with regeneration than 
when viewed in connection with redemption alone, while the 
doctrine of redemption itself to-day awaits a sharper appre- 
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hension from a clearer eschatology. Fresh phases, too, of the 
philosophy and science of each fresh era demand presentation of 
that aspect of the Gospel which specially appropriates or specially 
counteracts them. Such phases always help to render Christen- 
dom dissatisfied with old formularies, and involve criticism 
which at first seems disintegrative and unsettling. Such dis- 
satisfaction becomes also a consciousness that greater truth 
is yet in store, and may be appropriated, truth not unknown 
before, but unformulated, misrepresented, or caricatured. For 
it is clear that during the earlier stages of theological inquiry, 
the truth belonging to the later stages must suffer considerable 
misapprehension till the intermediate stages are accomplished. 
Thus, while men were busy upon the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that of redemption was in abeyance, and that of justification 
became entirely corrupted. Similarly, while Reformation 
theologians were formulating justification, the doctrine of the 
Spirit’s work was waiting the prolonged discussion since accorded 
it; while the doctrine of the Last Things, even where popularly 
very definite, came to be from the systematic point of view 
arbitrary, partial, and often unscriptural. So the boy with 
the multiplication table has but a poor idea of logarithms. 

Such dissatisfaction is therefore most wholesome. With- 
out it, past gains become unreal, and results are mechanically 
transmitted in phrases which have ceased to be experimental 
in the life, however frequent on the lip. Such phrases as “ born 
again,” and “‘ washed in the blood of the Lamb,” while admirably 
condensing the great doctrines of the Spirit’s work and the atone- 
ment for those who have added to the experience so indicated 
familiarity with the usages to which these phrases refer, are 
meaningless to a generation who have shelved their abundant 
Bibles, and been deprived of theological nutriment by an anti- 
dogmatic press and pulpit. New dissatisfaction demands frank- 
ness. There is required a clear understanding of new forces, 
a wise and conscious discrimination between what they bring 
us of definite gain and what in them is hasty speculation, whether 
outside or inside the Church of God. There is needed a readiness 
to receive the one, however unexpected, and to discard the other, 
however attractive. There is needed also a clear understanding 
of the past, and a corresponding discrimination between the 
unalterable truth and a premature or incomplete definition of it. 
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And then there is required a frank recognition of the precise 
modification of these old definitions which is brought about by 
the fresh gains or fresh emphasis of the day. Thus, the philosophy 
of the Divine Immanence has reacted during the last two centuries, 
both on the revision of the doctrine of the Trinity and on the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This it has done, partly by way of 
more sharply defining the corresponding Christian truth, and 
partly by way of emphasis on the complementary truth of the 
Divine Transcendence. 

It follows, therefore, that in regard to the revision of the 
doctrines of the past, progress lies, not in excision, but in 
greater precision; not in cancelling the great affirmations, but 
in cutting off unqualified and unguarded statements which have 
gathered round them, or unwarrantable inferences drawn from 
combining them with other assumptions. And this greater 
precision will involve, as in the past, controversy and oscillation 
between counter-exaggerations till the truth is reached. 

Progress further expresses expectation for the future. The 
task to be undertaken must be regarded as one in which the 
Will of God is to be realised in a clearer definition of what is 
already received, and in a fresh acquisition of what has been so 
dimly apprehended as to be practically unappropriated truth. 
Each gain is to be regarded as worth striving for, not only in 
itself, but as part of the provision for still further gains. Hope 
of this kind is essential to all progress. We work for the coming 
generation of the Church, and to take part in God’s work of the 
ages. 

A reaffirmed Evangelicalism will, then, be in the first 
place historical, as in contrast with Unitarian or Mystic schools, 
whose faith in the eternal and supra-sensible is so largely in- 
dividualistic and independent of historical Christianity, notwith- 
standing that they incorporate much of its content. It will also 
make good its claim to a closer fidelity to the Christian origins 
than can be shown in the Sacerdotal communions. Here, too, 
its second great characteristic appears. It must be experimental 
and soul-satisfying as contrasted with that view of religion which 
makes external orders or rites a necessary channel of Divine grace. 
To do this effectually it must reasonably account for the ex- 
perience of those who have found such rites to be to them a 
channel of Grace, and must not merely exhibit the existence of 
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that experience through other channels. Lastly, in contrast with 
those rigid Evangelicals who regard themselves bound by an 
already elaborated doctrine to ignore all difficulties of the moral 
instinct and reason, a reaffirmed Evangelicalism will manifest 
itself as truly rational, and exhibit the harmony of Gospel truth 
in such a way as to satisfy at once both intellect and conscience. 
To strive after such a reaffirmation is a worthy end of present 
theological toil. That this reaffirmation is urgently needed will 
be denied by no lover of the old faith ; nor will it be unwelcome 
to any fair-minded opponent who desires to know the best that 
can be said on his adversary’s side. It is urgently demanded by 
the ordinary congregations of Protestant Christendom as well 
as by the great civilised nations of Heathendom. It is possible 
to an earnest, awakened, enlightened and truly Catholic Christi- 
anity. It cannot be evaded ; it will demand the utmost patience 
and skill, but the achievement is assured through the abiding 
Spirit of Truth. He Who has guided the affirmations of the past 
is He Who brings us to face our present “ need of reaffirmation.” 
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THE FORM OF REAFFIRMATION. 
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PREFATORY NOTE AND SECTIONAL OUTLINE. 


AT this point it may be as well to note what constitutes the differentiation 
of ‘the doctrines usually reputed Evangelical ’—to quote the words of many 
a trust deed—from doctrines equally claiming the Christian name but not 
commonly recognised as Evangelical in the technical sense, nor always claim- 
ing to be so, The name ‘‘Christian” itself implies confession of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Christ or Messiah—a title with quite distinct and familiar 
connotation. It has, however, become so identified with the person of Jesus 
as to be used of conduct or teaching permeated by His Spirit or supposed to 
be sanctioned by Him. In its historical application the realisation of the 
offices of the Messiah was immediately felt to carry with it views of the Person 
of Jesus and interpretation of His claims which afterwards found expression 
in the Church doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. The word 
“Evangel” or Good News being the message proclaimed by Christ contained 
the emphasis on what was brought by God to men in the Messiah or Christ. 
It is to be distinguished from the response made by men to it and from its 
resultant effect on the lives and worship which they render to God. Hence 
any demur to the accepted Christian doctrines regarding the Incarnation and 
Godhead is deemed non-Evangelical on account of its emasculating effect on 
the Good News of a fully revealed God and Saviour. Views now known as 
sacerdotal in regard to the way in which the Good News could alone be 
savingly received were early introduced and subsequently developed through 
the Medizval period: corresponding claims were made for the ecclesiastical 
authorities and ceremonies. These views and claims came to be regarded by 
the reformed theologians as a perversion and limitation of the Good News so 
grievous as to be termed non-Evangelical. Again, in modern times there 
has risen a school which we have called the sub-Unitarian. This school, 
while retaining the Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and Godhead, 
seriously differs both from Medizeval and Reformation doctrine on man’s sin 
and doom as met by the expiation of the Cross and the indispensable miracle 
of the new birth. While Evangelical in its fundamental postulate, it is 
commonly termed non-Evangelical on the ‘three R’s”—Ruin, Redemption, 
and Regeneration. In the following chapters several Christian doctrines and 
their special points held in common by all these classes—‘* Evangelical” and 
“‘non-Evangelical” alike—are treated apart from these distinctions, with the 
emphasis thrown on the Evangelical presentation. On doctrines in dispute 
between reputed Evangelicals and so-called non-Evangelicals, the points 
believed to be essential to the general Evangelical position are selected for the 
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intended comparison. Hence the disparity between the length of treatment 
accorded to the subjects of the different chapters in proportion to the degree 
in which the modern spirit is alienated from their most Evangelical presenta- 
tion. Hence, also, the contrast with the ordinary theological treatise, in 
which the doctrine of God is developed at length, and subsequent doctrines 
more or less deduced from it. These chapters leave the consideration of the 
doctrine of God at its briefest, as at present acknowledged by all professing 
Christians, and further leave the development of that doctrine in respect of 
the Divine character, purpose and method to be gathered from the special 
content of the Christian revelation as Evangelically understood. 

The inquiry of the following chapters is strictly limited. Little discussion 
is attempted of the several doctrines on their philosophical merits beyond some 
indication of their correspondence with the moral order. Many ‘important 
points demanding attention in a complete treatise on systematic theology are 
therefore omitted. The apologetic bearings of the Evangelical presentation 
of Christianity will come under formal notice later, though the apologetic 
purpose cannot fail to appear throughout. The suggestions now offered 
towards reaffirmation are submitted in the following order. Every chapter, 
after an introduction indicating the salient points of Evangelical teaching dealt 
with in that chapter, contains an analytical comparison of the leading doctrines 
of Christianity (in that presentation of them usually reputed Evangelical) 
with the principles of Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism respect- 
ively. In every chapter of Section II., as required by the spirit of the day, 
regard is briefly had to the title of each doctrine to rank among the articles 
of Christian faith according to its original standards. From this Biblical 
Development our Historical Comparison proceeds to the Ecclesiastical 
Development of that doctrine through the centuries of the Christian era. 
The bearing of each of these factors in modern thought on Evangelical doctrine 
will then appear, and any necessary modification of statement will suggest 
itself. In the closing chapter of this Section the Evangelical system, as a 
whole, will be considered in its re-modelled affirmation. 
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CHAPTER: 
GOD’S PATERNAL LIFE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wuat the popular conceptions of God are it is hard to say. To 
judge by the writings of a past generation the sense of the Divine 
Omnipotence seems to have ruled the thought of all sections of 
the Church. The Arminian protest against Predestination dis- 
cussed merely the form in which that Omnipotence worked upon 
moral subjects. This conception, which is one of the most funda- 
mental in all Theism, has always kept its place in Christian faith. 
The Christian protest against an impersonal Pantheism and against 
the confusion of creature with Creator has tended till recently 
to emphasise the transcendence rather than the immanence of the 
Divine Being. To-day the emphasis is all the other way. The 
popular mind has become so imbued with the notion of immanent 
energy as almost to ignore the Divine transcendence ; not perhaps 
confusing God with the works of His hands, but so identifying Him 
with the uniformity of their behaviour as largely to rule out the 
old conception of Omnipotence. It may fairly be assumed, how- 
ever, that there still underlies all popular Theism the thought of 
an over-ruling Divine Providence, and with it also remains the un- 
failing interest it creates in the ancient problems of the Divine 
Character, human freedom and destiny. The Christian emphasis 
on the Spirituality of God is not lost in popular Theism, though 
it is in danger of being sublimated. 

What was most prominent, however, in the old Evan- 
gelicalism was the note of the Divine Holiness. It is this note which 
is chiefly lacking in the present generation. Notwithstanding 
that men are perhaps more alive than ever to the presence of the 
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Great Spirit in the non-moral world, yet they are too befogged 
with difficulties, or prejudiced by material interest, to recognise 
and welcome His intimate moral relationship to the soul. To 
such the obligations arising from the possibility of sharing that 
Divine Holiness are inconveniently imperative. Instead of this 
conception, the most popular thought of God, as we have seen, 
is that of the Divine Fatherhood. This is conceived as carrying 
origin, care, protection and love, and above all, responsibility 
for the final destiny of each soul ; a destiny which it is therefore 
supposed must be one of conscious well-being. That holiness is 
essential to that well-being may be constantly affirmed by the 
preacher ; this is not denied by the populace, but it is the well- 
being, and not the holiness, that is emphasised in the popular 
thought of God. All leading thinkers and responsible Christian 
teachers insist, indeed, on the rectorial and judicial attributes of 
God as arising from that Fatherly Love which would produce its 
own holiness in the creature ; and they justly repudiate the emas- 
culated conception of Fatherhood, derived from bad human 
models, which has taken possession of the public mind. That 
the Fatherly character of God is an integral part of historical 
Evangelicalism cannot be denied. The emphasis attached to it, 
the qualifications affirmed of it, and the inferences drawn from it 
have varied, but the truth itself has never been omitted in Evan- 
gelical preaching. When, however, we find the popular conception 
of the Fatherhood so much at fault, even in the eyes of the most 
ardent preachers of that tenet, it is natural to inquire whether 
there be not some radical defect, or, it may be, some hurtful excres- 
cence, in its presentation by responsible teachers and thinkers 
themselves which may account for its perversion by the populace. 
This consideration requires accordingly a closer examination of 
. what is known as Fatherhood teaching in its content and relation 
to the Christian doctrine of God generally. 
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PART I. 
ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A. FATHERHOOD. 


Underneath all the inferences and implications of the teach- 
ing of the Divine Fatherhood lies the great thought of the kinship 
between God and Man. It is this which makes moral relations 
possible, and on which the argument for immortality is chiefly 
based. This kinship is conceived as consisting in the possession 
of a spiritual, rational and moral nature, and the practice of 
conceiving the Divine Fatherhood as the fontal Head of all the 
Divine relations to man has made even His righteousness and His 
love a mere obligation of that paternity. In the Unitarian 
school of Theism this Fatherhood exists only as incidental to the 
Creatorship, though it may be regarded as eternal in the Divine 
intention and foreknowledge. In the Trinitarian school of Theism, 
Fatherhood is of the eternal essence of God, having for ever existed 
for the Eternal Son in the unity of the Eternal Spirit. Now this 
idea of kinship is much deeper than the mere thought of origin. 
All God’s works originate from Him, but not all of them can be 
spoken of as His children. Man, too, manifests himself in the 
production of things other than children ; so do the lower animals, 
when they construct their habitations. 

But again, Fatherhood is more than kinship; brothers are 
kin. Fatherhood in every case outside religion is self-reproduc- 
tion. Why not in religion also? And so we say that of the 
Divine Fatherhood itself the very essence is self-reproduction. 
Now, it cannot be said that God is reproduced in His relational 
attributes, such as transcendence, immanence, omnipotence, and 
so forth. God is therefore said to be reproduced in the spirituality, 
rationality, and moral capacity found in man. So far so good. 
But if the supreme perfection of the Divine Nature is not a mere 
moral capacity but a perfect moral goodness, how can any creature 
in whom that capacity has become moral evil, be regarded as a 
reproduction, or child, of the Holy God? Nay, more! Any 
spiritual or rational creature whose moral nature remains un- 
developed, cannot, while merely on that probation without which 
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no goodness has any meaning, be considered as a reproduction 
of the Divine. Not until innocence has become goodness, not 
until choice has become permanently fixed and the rational and 
spiritual will coincides with the Creator’s in seeking and maintain- 
ing perfect ethical relations, can it be said that reproduction is 
completed and Fatherhood established. 

It is just here that the modern teaching on Fatherhood, 
even in the hands of its best exponents, errs both by defect and 
excess. It errs by defect inasmuch as, while emphasising kinship, 
it omits the note of reproduction ; or, at least, in speaking of human 
nature as in the likeness and image of God it treats that likeness 
as complete in the possession of a spiritual, rational, and moral 
nature, apart from the reproduction of that which constitutes the 
chief glory of the Creator, namely, His moral perfections. Such 
a defective presentation, whatever view be entertained of the 
commencement of the human race, is obviously very gravely 
misleading. It accounts at once for that decay in the popular 
apprehension of the Divine Holiness, which the best exponents 
of the Fatherhood teaching truly deplore. When Divine Father- 
hood is supposed to be constituted without the reproduction of 
that holiness, it is not surprising to find holiness ignored as im- 
perative for relationship with the Divine Father. But the popular 
teaching also errs by excess. Having once started with assuming 
Fatherhood to be already constituted by the mere existence of 
man, it, of course, assumes all the implications and obligations 
of that relationship to subsist and operate along with the relation- 
ship. But if the filial relationship be not constituted by mere 
creation, what becomes of the popular inferences? Thus the very 
love of God to sinners, always regarded in Scripture as so astonish- 
ing, is popularly taught and viewed as a part of God’s paternal 
obligations, and depreciated accordingly. This defect lies in 
ignoring the reproductive character of Fatherhood ; the excess in 
assuming the privileges of Sonship. How shall this defect and 
excess be corrected ? 

Here it is to be observed that the older Evangelical teach- 
ing which preceded the modern form now under consideration, 
while for the most part stoutly maintaining a Divine Father- 
hood in creation, laid all its emphasis on the Divine Sonship of 
those alone who are redeemed by Christ and regenerated by the 
Spirit. The double sense in which the Divine Fatherhood was 
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thus taught created a confusion which the modern mind, intolerant 
of nice distinctions, has swept away by assuming the privileges 
of Sonship for men universally, and ignoring, as we have seen, the 
need of redemption and regeneration to constitute Sonship. 
Observe, further, that the old Evangelicalism, while it maintained 
the Divine Fatherhood and founded a certain ethical appeal 
upon it, yet failed to perceive in it, as the moderns rightly do, the 
plan and principle of all God’s creative action. Again, while it 
regarded true Sonship as the privilege of the regenerate alone, it 
failed to state what constituted the relation of Fatherhood and 
Sonship, either in the special or general sense, or what was the 
common element which justified a common appellation for the 
two things so distinguished. This led to an attempt on the part 
of Dr. R. S. Candlish and others to deny all Father-relation on 
God’s part to any but the regenerate, and this largely on the 
lines of the analysis of the Fatherhood above indicated. The 
concept of God’s relation to those not His sons was, however, 
insufficiently worked out ; and theological readers will remember 
the caustic handling which a non-paternal sovereignty receives 
in Dr. A. M. Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
Dr. Dale reminds us that for three centuries the Church showed 
its belief by actually forbidding the use of the Lord’s Prayer to 
unbaptized catechumens. He himself seeks a middle position 
by denying the strict correlation of the terms Fatherhood and 
Sonship, and thus maintains that God is “ Father” to those who 
are not His children. Without further defining the radical thought 
in any use of the terms, he construes all the New Testament re- 
ferences to Sonship, and most of those to Fatherhood, in their 
limited application, but insists on treating a few references to 
Fatherhood as of wider bearing. This was tantamount to a 
confession that the older Evangelicalism was more historic and 
more scriptural than the later, while it recognised a felt want 
which the modern teaching in part supplies. The element lacking 
in all these attempts either to enlarge or correct the doctrine of 
the Divine Fatherhood will appear as we proceed to our second 
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B. Evouution. 


A popular American theologian has well said :-— 

“ Back of all attributes, the Being to whom the Divine attributes 
belong possesses a Personality (in the sense above defined), and 
Life. In both Unity is implied, but it need not be dwelt upon. 
Life is undefinable, and yet we know it well. It implies all power 
of movement, action, thought, emotion, self-direction, communica- 
tion. It implies reality, intensity, vigour, in all activity.” 1 

The conception of God as Life, which, as we shall see presently, 
is kept well in view throughout the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, is more far-reaching in its theological bearings than 
might at first be supposed. It underlies the whole evolutionary con- 
cept of Revelation as received by professed Theists. The supreme 
modern study in physical science is undoubtedly Biology ; and the 
philosophy of Biology forces the mind back into the consideration 
of the Eternal Life as inhering in the great Divine Person. 

Such consideration is unaffected by any definition of life. 
The term is distinct and elementary and incapable therefore of 
genuine definition. However we may describe the conditions 
and manifestations, emergence or supposed causes of life, life, 
as we know and think of it, is a fundamental conception, and 
remains unaltered whether we speak of the life of the lowest 
material organisms or of spiritual beings, or of the Great Spirit 
Himself. Even if we have to alter our conceptions of what at 
present we regard as dead matter and include some of its forms 
among the living, that will not mean any change in our conception 
of life, or our usage of the term; it will merely extend its sphere. 

In regarding life as a definite and essential attribute of 
God we conceive the outward creation as a platform for life’s 
manifestation ; and we conceive the increasing variety of terrestrial 
life in its geological eras as the process by which the supreme 
manifestation in man is at last to take place. Whether the 
method of this evolution was by strict genetic origin of each 
past and present form of life from one cognate but slightly lower ; 
or whether it was by parallel and separate emergencies, rapid 
and diverse, from forms apparently dissimilar, or by acts equiva- 
lent to special “ creations” (which are hardly thinkable to the 

* Newton Clarke’s An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 76. 
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modern mind), does not signify at this stage of the discussion. 
It is enough to emphasise that God is life, and that therefore 
His aim is to reproduce not only His goodness but His own in- 
trinsic vitality. Moreover, it appears to be of the very essence 
of life that it should be reproductive. Our living God must 
needs be areproductive God. It is as the living God, therefore, 
that He seeks Fatherhood. 

Here, however, the modern conception of Evolution, as a 
life emergence from stage to stage, at once comes in to modify 
and assist theological conception of the Divine Fatherhood. 
Actual Fatherhood is achieved only in complete reproduction 
in spiritual and holy beings. The old Evangelicalism is thus 
justified in its emphasis on the Sonship of believers, who alone 
really exhibit that reproduction ; while it is at the same time 
supplied by evolution with a clearer understanding of the reason 
for that emphasis. For there is afforded by the prominence 
given to the attribute of life a more definite conception—immune 
from attacks of mere sovereignty—of what may be called the 
“ Subfatherly ” or penultimate revelation of God to man as man. 
The modern Fatherhood teaching, on the other hand, is also 
justified in its emphasis on Fatherhood as the supreme character- 
istic of God, and this not merely in His actual relation to His 
creatures, but in His very essence as the Living One. It is at 
the same time corrected by the doctrine of Evolution, in the 
suggestion of that doctrine that even man as man is not the ideal 
miniature of his Maker, and that it is somewhat premature to 
ascribe to him in his present state all the privileges of Sonship. 
Both schools are accordingly furnished with a conception which 
correlates their fundamental positions while it adds a fresh view 
of the Divine purpose and procedure, as "aes as of man’s condition, 
whether original or present. 

This thought of life as a sid dian Divine attribute may 
be connected with our thought of the Divine personality. In 
respect of His unity, the life of God is that in which all the 
universe is gathered up, and in which, as it were, His own conscious- 
ness subsists.. In respect of the Evangelical doctrine of the 
Trinity, the life of God is that from whose fulness and variety 
all Creation evolves and appears, and in which He may be said 
to be conscious of the overflowing fulness of His personality, 
even within His own Eternal Being. The thought of God as the 
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Life obviously connects itself with the popularised doctrine of 
His Immanence. Life is pervasive and operates in every part 
of that which it pervades. It goes out beyond itself, as it were, 
and yet binds all to itself. And the “ Spirit of Life,” “ proceeding 
from the Father and the Son,” “the Lord and Giver of Life,” is 
at once the Immanent God of the philosopher and the “ Evolution 
Force” of the scientist. If, again, the supreme attribute of God 
be His moral holiness, such holiness cannot be reproduced, except 
in the reproduction of persons; hence, the emergence of the 
personal man, be it out of, or be it merely after, the sub-personal 
brute. Now, without entering on the philosophical discussion 
of personality, we may select the two features of self-consciousness 
and of will-power—the one constituting all our ideas of identity, 
and the other lying at the root of our thoughts of change—as the 
two salient features common to the Divine and human person- 
alities. In virtue of our consciousness of our own identity and 
unity we are able and compelled to apprehend the unity of the 
unchanging God ; while our knowledge of change as created by 
our own will compels us to trace all untraced change to the great 
Will. This leads us to the third comparison. 


C. COLLECTIVISM. 


Still keeping in view the doctrine of Christian Theism 
that the Holiness of God is His supreme attribute, and Father- 
hood His supreme intention, we may consider the achievement 
of this purpose in a collective humanity rather than in a single 
person or many single persons as arguable, from the nature of 
personal holiness itself. Perfect development of moral goodness 
seems to imply relation to like persons. It is not enough that a 
single personal man should hold conscious relation with a personal 
God above him, or with sub-personal brutes around him. Truly 
to reflect the Divine Holiness, man must sustain relations to his 
fellow-man as well as to God, and in the practice of his relations 
realise the true self. At the same time, in the consciousness of 
participating in a collective humanity, he in measure mirrors the 
Creator’s consciousness, 

This argument from the ethical nature of God to an implica- 
tion of a social element in His nature is familiarly used to support 
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the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, as exhibiting the ethical and 
social element in pre-creation eternity and the fulness and unity 
of the Godhead. God was never alone, but always the One in 
Three. Whether such an argument be sound or not, it remains 
true that the Trinitarian presentation of the Godhead is un- 
suspectedly in line with the collectivist tendencies of the day. 
This consideration is adduced here only to indicate that these 
tendencies require a corresponding statement of the Divine char- 
acter and purpose. The collectivist spirit, in a certain sense, 
answers to the Divine Immanence, while the keen sense of indi- 
vidual distinctness in personality may be said to correspond to 
the Divine transcendence wherein God recognises Himself as 
distinct from the work of His own hands. This collective aspect 
of the Divine purpose may be further inferred from the attribute 
of God as life. God’s image in man must therefore be a repro- 
ductive image; hence all the processes in Nature which are 
ultimately carried up into the human consciousness of multipli- 
cative power. The personal life must become collective. Hence 
the ethics which gather round the creation and maintenance 
of the home and branch out into the ethics of Society and the 
State. Hence also their august sanction in this great Divine 
characteristic. Multiplication is a Divine work wherein the man 
made in God’s image takes his part and is bound to do so, with 
the Divine purpose of reproducing the Divine Holiness in holy 
families bound into a holy community. This brings into view 
the Christian doctrine of the Kingdom of God, which falls to be 
dealt with in a later chapter. 

The collectivist, the biological, and the paternal aspects 
of the Christian doctrine of God are summed up in its famous 
teaching on the Trinity. This doctrine is of purely historical 
origin, emanating from the experience and claims of Jesus as said 
to be expressed by Himself. These involved on the one hand 
professions of function, of offer,and of demand proper to none 
but God, from whom as Son to Father He is yet distinct ; and, on 
the other hand, a bestowment in His discharge of these functions 
of a personal influence or, rather, influential person, distinct from 
both, and yet by implication equally Divine. The implications 
of this expressed teaching of Jesus and the Christian experience 
which has followed it, have been the subject of Christian thought 
ever since. It is here enough to remark that all attempts to 
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abandon the doctrine of the Trinity have but proved that it is 
the only adequate, satisfactory, and replete conception of the 
living God. To relinquish it is retrogression, not progress. In 
it we see God ever revealing Himself to man as the Father, in 
the Son, by the Spirit. 


PART II. 


HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 


A. BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


It remains to inquire into the bearing upon these con- 
siderations of the historical development of the Christian doctrine 
of God. It were out of place to trace the development of that 
doctrine in the history of Israel. Its progress from rudimentary 
stages to the noblest conceptions is familiar to students of Old 
Testament history. Differences of critical estimate of the docu- 
mentary evidence will involve differences as to the periods in 
which the various emphases emerged : some allowing for retro- 
gressive conceptions, with their literary expression, and others 
presupposing a continuous development. On the Divine side, 
this development, whether continuously progressive, or broken 
by periods of decline and recovery, may be regarded as the per- 
sistent inculcation of His own inexorable holiness as evoked in its 
various manifestations by the opportunities, the needs, and the 
sins of the people and their representative individuals. The 
method of inculcation was the emphasis on the covenant rélation 
between God and the people, affording scope for the fundamental 
ethic of truthfulness and fidelity. 

_ What is here relevant to note is that this covenant relation 
with a people stamps the whole-Hebrew revelation with the collec- 
tivist idea. God is represented as covenanting with individuals, 
but always with a reference to their descendants or fellows. 
Hence the glowing pictures of the Kingdom of God on the pro- 
phetic page. Hence, too, the fact so often animadverted upon, 
that the Divine Fatherhood in the Old Testament, with the excep- 
tion of Ps. ciii. 13, is that of the nation rather than that of 
the individual. It is frequently alleged that the New Testament 
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introduced an entirely new doctrine in this respect. It is, however, 
noteworthy, that the verse above indicated in individualising 
the Fatherhood, limits its relation to “‘ them that fear Him.” 

A close analysis shows that the teaching of Christ in the 
Synoptics, while it develops does not seem to go beyond the limits 
of this intimation. In every case save that of the famous parable 
in Luke xv. the references to the Divine Fatherhood are limited 
to those who are voluntary disciples within the Kingdom. Nor 
can the exigencies of a parable illustrative of the Fatherly welcome 
to those who are pressing into the Kingdom of Heaven before their 
critics, be justly forced into the service of dogmatic theology, in 
order to maintain that sons are sons even in the far country. In 
His earliest teaching, it was the Kingdom that Jesus preached, and 
Fatherhood in the programme of the Kingdom is always connected 
with likeness and sharply limited to disciples as contrasted with 
others. This moral similarity is regarded as the essence of son- 
ship, and this to such an extent that without it the moral capacity 
and other elements of Divine kinship are not regarded as constitut- 
ing sonship. Hence, in the teaching of the Fourth Gospel, the 
sonship of evil men is diabolic. The sonship of the disciple is 
sealed, or perhaps constituted, by the Resurrection. The predom- 
inant, almost exclusive, use of the word “ Father ” in the Fourth 
Gospel, as applied to “ the Son,” forms of course the basis of the 
subsequent doctrine of the Trinity, with its implication of the 
social element in the Godhead. But the famous passage in iv. 23 
(“the Father seeketh such to worship Him”) forms a striking 
exception, both to the usage as regards Christ and seemingly to the 
usage regarding the disciples. Here again, however, it must be 
noticed that these words, though addressed, as it were, toa typical 
sinner, yet relate strictly to “ true worshippers ” ; hence the use 
here of the phrase “the Father,” elsewhere used only of Christ, 
instead of “‘ thy Father ” corresponding to “ your Father” used of 
disciples, which would undoubtedly be required by the tenets of 
modern theology. The word “seeketh” seems to carry exactly the 
thought of Fatherhood as intentional rather than actual, which 
links the truth of the intrinsic and normative Fatherhood of God 
and His relation towards all men with the truth of the realised 
sonship of believers. 

In the Pauline Epistles, the emphasis is naturally shifted 
from Fatherhood to Sonship, and the Brotherhood becomes that of 
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the Church, rather than that in the Kingdom. Men are God’s off- 
spring (yevos), according to Paul, but no argument towards 
Fatherhood and Sonship in any ethical sense is employed, only 
an argument against the folly of idolatry on the part of men 
who know themselves to be spirits. Sonship throughout is the 
prerogative of the regenerate. In the non-Pauline section of 
the New Testament the idea of like Father like son controls the 
references to the Divine Fatherhood. Here, again, we have 
an exception in the phrase “ Father of Spirits,” indicating the 
wider outlook. But here, too, the moral goal of Fatherhood is 
indicated by the words “ partakers of His holiness.” The Apoca- 
lypse closes with the Divine Fatherhood correlative to the sonship 
of “ him that overcometh” (Rev. xxi. 7). The Kingdom of God 
is set up at the beginning of the New Testament and individual 
sonship announced with it. The close of the New Testament 
portrays the consummation of that Kingdom and the realisation 
of individual sonship in it. The New Testament has thus con- 
sistently developed the last stage of the Old Testament teaching 
on the side of Fatherhood and of Collectivism. 

What of Evolution and the biological conception gener- 
ally? The Old Testament oath “as I live” and “as the Lord 
liveth ” is known to the most cursory reader of the Old Testament, 
and the “living God ” is the appellation of Deity, represented as 
in use by leader and sage, psalmist and prophet. 

“Through the whole course of revelation God appears as a 
Being far more full of life than any that He has created ; His 
thought is creative, His feeling is intense, His action is infinitely 
free and powerful.” 1 

The New Testament continues this conception and develops 
it in relation both to Christ and to the believer. The sense of the 
promise of “ eternal life ” accorded by ecclesiastical usage to that 
phrase falls to be dealt with later.2 Herein the ascription of “ life ”? 
to God and to Christ as “ the Son” demands attention. “ Life 
in Himself” is the exclusive Divine prerogative which the Son 
shares and alone can communicate, and of which He was the 
supreme manifestation. It is obvious that the conventional 
usage applied to eternal life which limits that term to so-called 
moral or spiritual life is inadmissible here. Only an absolute, 


1 Newton Clarke’s An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 76. 
2 See Chap. IX. 
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biological reference is allowable. Nor is the conception peculiar 
to the Fourth Gospel and its Epistle, though it does not ob- 
viously appear in the Synoptics. In the earlier Pauline Epistles 
we have “a living and true God” and the immortal God 
contrasted with mortal man. Christians are “a temple of the 
living God.” In the Pastoral Epistles ‘‘ the living God” is the 
Saviour of all, on Whom the toiling Christian has set his hope ; 
and God alone hath immortality. “To serve the living God” 
the conscience is purged from dead works, according to the 
writer to the Hebrews, and “‘ into the hands of the living God it 
is a fearful thing to fall.” The Apocalypse in Old Testament 
style emphasises God as One Who liveth for ever andever. Thus 
the Old Testament concept is maintained, though it can hardly be 
said to be developed. 


B. ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[Taking, then, the Christian view of God as that which is pre- 
sented to our faith in the teaching and life-work of Jesus Christ 
set forth in the historical records of the New Testament, let us 
follow its developments in the history of the Christian Church. 
We shall find that the form which the presentation of the Christian 
doctrine of God assumes at any period depends largely on the 
general condition of human knowledge, philosophical and scientific, 
characteristic of the period when the formulation of the doctrine 
is undertaken. 


> 


I. PATRISTIC PERIOD. 


In the early patristic period among the apostolic fathers, 
such as Clement of Rome (c. 75 A.D.), Ignatius (c. 100 A.D.), Poly- 
carp (c. 100 A.D.), and Hermas (c. 100 a.D.), the systematising 
activity which seeks to bring the knowledge of God into accord 
with the sum of knowledge generally had not become prominent, 
so that the doctrine of God was as yet vague and undefined. Faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as Divine receives expression in the 
writings of these fathers, but how the unity of the Divine Being 
is to be reconciled with this triplicity has not yet become a subject 
of conscious reflection or speculation. 

Conscious reflection on the Christian view of God begins 
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with the Greek apologists of the second century. Justin Martyr 
(c. 150 A.D.) has a developed doctrine of the Logos or Word 
of God. “Christ,” he says, ‘‘ is the Logos or Word of whom the 
whole human race are partakers, and those who lived according 
to reason are Christians even though accounted atheists” (Afol. 
i. 46). To Tatian (c. 160 A.D.) and to Athenagoras also the Logos 
is from eternity potentially in God, and “ came forth to be the 
idea and energising power of all material things ” (Athenagoras, 10). 
He is the organ of Divine revelation. It is God who creates, but 
the rationality of the creation springs from the Logos. He bears 
the closest relation to the reason of man. The conception of the 
Holy Spirit and of the relation of the Spirit to the Father and the 
Son is vague and undefined in these writers. From the time of 
the Greek apologists onward reflective thought on the Christian 
view of God receives further development in the later school of 
St. John in Asia Minor, to which Irenzus (c. 180), and Melito of 
Sardis (¢. 150), and Hippolytus (c. 200) belonged ; in the Latin 
school, of which Tertullian of North Africa (c. 200) was the 
founder; in the Alexandrian school, of which Clement (c. 200), 
and Origen (¢. 220), and Athanasius (c. 330) were the chief 
teachers ; and in the Antiochian school, of which Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (c. 400) and Theodoret (c. 450) were the leading lights. 

The doctrine of the ante-mundane Logos which appears in 
Justin Martyr, was retained and further expanded and developed 
by these later patristic theologians, but their discussions will be 
reserved for brief treatment in our chapter on the Incarnation. 
The results of the discussion and speculations of the leading 
thinkers of the ancient Catholic Church concerning the Divine 
Being were gathered up in the definitions of the Cicumenical 
Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. The first two of these 
(those of Nicza, 325 A.D., and Constantinople, 381 A.D.) affirmed 
the co-equal and co-eternal existence of three centres of personal 
life and activity in the unity of the Divine Being, viz. : The Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth; the Eternal Son, only- 
begotten, of one substance with the Father, immanent in all 
created being and incarnate in Jesus Christ ; and the Holy Spirit 
eternally proceeding from the Father (later ‘‘ and from the Son ”’ 
was added), dwelling in and giving life to the community of be- 
lievers who constitute the Body of Christ, one with the Father 
and the Son in the unity of a common spiritual life. The second 
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two councils (those of Ephesus, 431 A.D., and Chalcedon, 451 a.D.) 
dealt more particularly with the Person of Christ, defining Him 
as at once truly Divine and truly human, the incarnate Logos of 
God and the perfect Son of Man in Whom humanity reaches its 
perfect expression and realisation. 

In this doctrine of God of the ancient creeds the paternal 
element in the Divine nature belongs specially to the doctrine 
of God as the Father Almighty ; the biological element, which 
emphasises the life and movement belonging to the Divine nature, 
belongs specially to the doctrine of God as the Logos, Word, or 
Son, active in creation, immanent in all created beings as source 
of movement and vitality, and ultimately incarnate in the Divine 
man Christ Jesus; while the collectivist factor or element in 
the Divine nature belongs properly to the doctrine of God as the 
Holy Spirit, dwelling in and giving life to redeemed humanity and 
so building up the Body of Christ, the Kingdom of God, the 
social ideal, the realisation of which is at once the world-purpose 
of God and the true goal of Humanity. 

(x) As regards the paternal element, the Fatherhood of 
God, Origen seems to have been the first clearly to teach the 
eternal Fatherhood of God in relation to the personal Logos or 
Word whom He, the Father, eternally generates as His alter 
ego, the effulgence of His glory, the express image of His person, 
the eternal object of His thought and love. In regard to God’s 
Fatherhood in relation to the children of men generally (who, 
according to Clement, are created in the image of the Eternal 
Son or Logos), there are indications that the thought suggested 
by the conception of God’s eternal Fatherhood in relation to the 
Logos seems to be that of a Fatherhood in purpose and intention 
towards all men rather than that of a Fatherhood actually con- 
stituted and realised in creation. And so, too, with the sonship of 
men in relation to God. Clement insists expressly that “no man 
cometh to the Father except through Christ the Logos.” To 
become like to God in moral character or true sonship is the aim 
or destination of man as a moral agent, not something which has 
already been achieved or accomplished by his creation. Clement 
is persuaded that ‘‘ for souls that have chosen virtue, progress is 
always towards something better till they are brought to the 
great High Priest in the vestibule of the Father.” 

(2) As regards the biological element in the Divine nature, 
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a prominent place is given by all these early fathers to the thought 
of the eternal Logos or Word of God as the instrument in creation, 
the unifying active principle “in whom all things have their 
consistence.” The earlier Greek apologists sought to draw a dis- 
tinction between the immanent Logos or Word of God, which 
was conceived of as an eternal potentiality (impersonal) in God, 
and the expressed Word, which was conceived of as coming into 
personal being by God’s will prior to, and with a view to, the crea- 
tion of the world in time. This distinction was, however, rejected 
by Irenzus and others, whose teachings will be referred to in our 
chapter on the Incarnation. 

(3) The collectivist aspect or element in the Divine nature, 
which belongs properly to the doctrine of God as the Holy 
Spirit, is that which receives least notice and development 
in the ancient Church. The fathers experience a difficulty in 
discriminating between the function and activity of the Logos 
or Word consummated in and through Christ Jesus, and the 
function and activity of the Holy Spirit, and but little attention 
is given by them to the development of the social ideal of the 
Kingdom of God as that whose realisation is the world-purpose of 
God, the ultimate end of creation and redemption. 


2. MEDIZVAL PERIOD. 


During the medieval period not much was added by way 
of development to the doctrine of God reached by the ancient 
Catholic Church, unless it be the clause et filio, “and from the 
Son,” which was added by the Western Council of Toledo in 589 a.v. 
to the statement about the procession of the Spirit “ from the 
Father.” This addition was never accepted by the Eastern Church, 
and remains as one of the chief points of difference between 
Eastern (or Greek) and Western orthodoxy to this day. The 
significance of the clause seems to lie in the suggestion it contains 
that the function and activity of the Holy Spirit, properly con- 
ceived, follows upon the function and activity of the Logos or 
Son in creation and redemption, and consists in applying the 
redemptive work accomplished by the Son to the souls of men in 
such a way as to build up the Kingdom of God among men. 
This suggestion is made use of and developed in more recent 
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doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit and the Kingdom of 
God. 

Origen in early times would seem to have had some 
glimpse of this later development of the doctrine of the Spirit. 
“ Christians,” he says, “ derive existence from the F ather, rational 
existence from the Son, holiness from the Spirit ” (De Princip., 
I. iii. 5; I. v. 8). Methodius (c. 850), an opponent of Origen, 
Presents a mystical collectivist view of the relation of God to 
the human race in which the functions of the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit seem to be confused together. For a period of about 
One thousand years, then, practically nothing was added to the 
Christian doctrine of God. 


3- REFORMATION AND POST-REFORMATION PERIOD, 


When we come down to Reformation and post-Reformation 
times we find that the various theological and philosophical 
systems which have been put forward from time to time are 
differentiated mainly by the more or less exaggerated emphasis 
laid on one or other of the elements which are sought to be com- 
prehended and held: together in the Catholic Trinitarian conception 
of God. 

The Catholic doctrine implies the transcendence of God as 
the Father Almighty, yet not in such a way as is inconsistent 
with His immanence in the world and man, and with His ethical 
holy loving character being revealed in nature and history and 
above all in the man Christ Jesus, the perfect image of the invisible 
God. It implies the eternal Fatherhood of God, yet not in such 
@ way as is inconsistent with the necessity that sinful men must 
come to the Father and attain true ethical sonship to Him, with 
its privileges, through union with Christ the only begotten Son, 
and participation in His filial spirit, Again, the Catholic doctrine 
implies the biological element of the immanence of God as the 
principle of causation, movement, vitality, and evolutionary 
progress in nature and history, yet not in such a way as is in- 
consistent with His transcendence and freedom as God over all. 
And the Catholic doctrine implies the indwelling of God in re- 
deemed humanity with its social ideal of loving human brotherhood 
realised in a perfect kingdom of ends, yet not in such a way as is 
inconsistent with His transcendence as dwelling not only in the 
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‘“‘orand being” humanity with its social ideals, but also in the 
Light that is inaccessible and full of glory. 

(1) The tendency of the Reformation theologians was to 
lay exaggerated emphasis on the transcendence of God as 
arbitrary and omnipotent will-power to the neglect or ignoring 
of His immanence in the world and ethical self-revelation as 
holy love in the person of Christ the Incarnate Word.! This 
tendency is manifest (a) in the extreme Calvinist doctrine of the 
absolute and unconditional predestination “out of His mere 
good pleasure,” of some to everlasting life and others to eternal 
misery. In its more rigorous form such a conception is incon- 
sistent with the ethical character of God as holy love immanent 
in Nature and history and above all in Jesus Christ the perfect 
organ of His self-revelation. Even in its more moderate form 
a doctrine which denies to fallen men even the power either 
to resist or to yield to the influences of redeeming grace endangers 
human responsibility and the sincerity of the free offer of Gospel 
salvation to all men. 

As. a reaction against this exaggerated emphasis laid on 
the Divine sovereignty, as though that were the whole truth 
concerning God, we have (b) in more recent times an illustration 
of an exaggerated or one-sided emphasis laid on the universal 
Fatherhood of God in relation to men as His creatures in the 
Broad Church school of the nineteenth century as represented by 
F, D. Maurice (1806-1872), Dean Stanley (1815-1881), Erskine 
of Linlathen (1783-1870), etc. The ethical Fatherhood of God, 
with all that it implies, is conceived of by these writers as con- 
stituted and completed by the mere creative act whereby God 
calls men into being as His creatures in such a way as to guarantee 
sonship with all its privileges, including eternal life or salvation, 
to all the children of men (Erskine, Letters, vol. ii. p. 243). 
But true ethical fatherhood and sonship with all that these involve 
for God and man cannot be rightly conceived of as immediately 
constituted by a mere creative act. In the case of moral agents 
true ethical sonship with its privileges can be conceived of as 


1 This tendency had already been and still is most fully and con- 
sistently exhibited in the Mohammedan Unitarianism with its denial 
of divinity to Christ and its conception of God as an absolute despot 
imposing His mere arbitrary will on His creatures from without under 
the form of external commandment or law expressed in the Koran, 
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being realised only in a historical process, in which room is left 
for the exercise of will-power on the part of the moral agent. 
Thus, while God’s Fatherhood may be said to be in a sense revealed 
in the creative act whereby He calls men into being, in virtue 
of the Fatherly love and the gracious purpose and intention implied 
in that act, God’s Fatherhood is not fully constituted or realised, 
nor is moral sonship with its privileges truly attained to by men 
until they have freely responded to the Divine Love, and become 
partakers of the filial Spirit, as the result of a historic process 
and ethical discipline. This can be realised only through living 
process, and, in the case of sinful men, as Clement of Alexandria 
(c. 200), emphasising the teaching of Scripture, insisted, it can 
be realised only through union with Christ, the Incarnate Logos 
or Son of God, and participation in His filial Spirit. This view 
was emphasised by leaders of the Evangelical school like Dr. 
Robert Candlish, who maintained the truth of an ethical Father- 
hood of God and a true moral sonship of men realised in vital 
process and historic unfolding through the redemptive activity 
of the Incarnate Son applied by the Holy Spirit. 

Another illustration of the tendency to lay a one-sided or 
exaggerated emphasis on the truth of the Divine transcendence 
is found (c) in the Deism of the eighteenth century as represented 
by Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Toland, Collins, etc. This mode 
of thought tends to remove God from the world and make Him 
an external first cause or Creator “ sitting idle outside of His 
universe ever since the first Sabbath and seeing it go.” It becomes 
difficult on this view to find a reasonable place for miracle or 
prayer, and the tendency accordingly is to give these up. This 
eighteenth-century Deism, which finds no place in its philosophical 
view of the world and God for attributing any true divinity to 
Jesus Christ or any doctrine of the Logos, still lives on with 
various modifications in the several forms of modern Unitarianism. 

(2) With regard to the biological element in the Divine 
nature much additional attention has been directed to this in 
modern theology in connection with the doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence. Especially is this the case since fresh impulse 
was given to study of the life and movement in Nature and its 
processes by the scientific theory of Evolution made current by 
Darwin (1809-1882). We get an illustration of the tendency to 
lay a one-sided and exaggerated emphasis on the truth of the 
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Divine Immanence in the philosophic system of Spinoza (1632- 
1677) and in the various forms of modern Pantheism and material- 
istic monism, which have received a certain impetus and plausi- 
bility from the evolutionary theory of origins and development. 
Believers in God who accept Evolution regard the internally 
operative power of movement and vitality and progress in Nature 
as God immanent in the natural world and its processes— 
the biological element in the Divine Being. But where—as 
in Spinozism and various forms of modern monism—this is 
conceived of as the whole truth concerning God, to the exclusion 
of any supramundane transcendence, the personality of God 
becomes obscured or obliterated, and His freedom as God over 
all denied. God comes to be identified with the known universe 
and its laws, and bound up in these as by an iron necessity. 

(3) As regards what has been called the collectivist element 
in the Christian idea of God, which is connected with the 
doctrine of the function and activity of the Holy Spirit, not 
a little has been done since Reformation times to expand and 
develop this feature of Christian doctrine. In this connection 
the chief interest of Romanist and also of Protestant theologians 
in Reformation times was concentrated on the doctrines of the 
appropriation of salvation and of the Church as the main fruits 
of the Spirit’s working. The Church was conceived of as the 
Body of Christ formed through the Spirit, essentially a religious 
worshipping society, having in the main an other-world reference 
and outlook. The collectivist aspect and activity of the Divine 
Being was somewhat faintly emphasised in connection with this 
idea of the Church, in regard to the nature and formation of which 
there were important differences between Romanist and Protestant 
theologians. 

In more recent times, especially in Germany among theo- 
logians of the school of Ritschl (1822-1889) and among those influ- 
enced by the Ritschlian school in Britain and America, renewed 
attention has been directed to the idea of the Kingdom of God as 
set forth in Christ’s teaching, rather than the Church as exhibit- 
ing the ethical content of the collectivist element of the Divine 
nature. The “ Kingdom of God ” is a richer, more comprehensive, 
and more ethical conception than that of the Church or religious 
worshipping society. It furnishes the social ideal for humanity 
with reference to this present life as well as to the hereafter, This 
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idea of the “ Kingdom of God ” as being at once God’s announced 
goal in world-history and the true social ideal of humanity, to be 
earnestly striven after in this life and confidently hoped for in 
the hereafter, has received much attention from theologians in 
recent times, and underlies the thought and guides the activity of 
many earnest social reformers. 

The tendency to lay one-sided and exaggerated emphasis on 
this collectivist aspect of the Divine Being, as though it were 
the whole truth, is seen in the philosophical and theological 
system of August Comte (1798-1857) and his followers, who go 
by the name of Positivists. Comte recognises the presence of 
the Divine in the collective whole of “ Humanity,” which is a 
true enough idea so far as it goes. But, regarding this aspect of 
Catholic truth as the whole truth concerning God, Comte shuts 
his eyes to the God who is immanent in the material world and its 
forces, and to the God who is supramundane and transcendent 
over all, and worships what he calls the “ Grand Etre” Humanity 
as his God. The only God he can admit is the God who dwells 
in and animates humanity and furnishes the social ideal for the 
human race, and the only worship of God which is rational is the 
service of humanity in this life, which is all we are sure of. This 
“ Positivist ” way of thinking has had considerable influence in 
moulding the thought and action of numerous social reformers 
of modern times, especially those who advocate a thoroughgoing 
Socialism, though it is, after all, but a maimed and one-sided 
presentation of Catholic truth concerning God, and the world, 
and man. The true social ideal—the union of men in a brother- 
hood of unselfish love and mutual service—can only be realised 
in the “ Kingdom of God.” And the “ Kingdom of God” pre- 
supposes God the Father Almighty, source and sustainer of all 
things, God the only begotten Son, revealer of the Father to men 
and Redeemer from sin, as well as God the Holy Spirit, indwelling 
in men and furnishing the social ideal of human brotherhood, 
inspiring men to its realisation, completing thus the purpose of 
the Incarnation, applying to men’s souls the redemption wrought 
out by Christ the Son for men, and building men up into the 
Kingdom of God—that Kingdom of obedient sons and loving happy 
children which is the Father’s goal in the creation of the world 


and man.—D. S. A.] 
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CONCLUSION. 


We may now draw certain conclusions regarding the reaffirma- 
tion of the Christian doctrine of God. It will, as of old, emphasise 
the Divine transcendence and oppose all teaching which confuses 
Creator and creature. It will still insist on the Divine sovereignty 
and the obligation imposed thereby on the creature. It will 
continue to emphasise the Divine holiness as the supreme glory 
of God, and His desire for that holiness in the creature. In place 
of tampering in any degree with the Trinitarian developments 
of the first centuries, it will assert the Trinity with fresh in- 
telligence and vigour, born of the recent emphasis on the Divine 
Immanence and on the doctrine of Evolution. The doctrine of 
the Spirit of God will be developed and defined as the doctrine 
of the Son was defined in the Early Church. The Immanent 
Spirit will be recognised as the Great Evolver. The better appre- 
hension, reverent but confident, of the interrelation of God as 
the Three-One, will avowedly relate itself to the reproduction of 
the complex life of the Godhead in a social and collectivist 
creaturehood. The Kingdom of God will be preached and its 
design will be the creation of a glorious family. Fatherhood will 
still be affirmed as of the very essence of the Godhead, while its 
relation to all men will be conceived as an intentional or potential 
Fatherhood rather than an actual, the goal, not the starting-point, 
of the Creator’s dealings with the creature. : a love of God will 
no longer be the outcome of the Fatherhood, but the Fatherhood 
the outcome of the love. The wisdom of God will be the process 
by which the life of Petferhood secures its end in Creation. The 
holiness of God will be the moral expression of that life ; and the 
. purpose of God, satisfying the dreams of the statesman, the quests 
of the scientist, and the speculations of the philosopher, will be 


the creation of a community, one in life and love and liberty with 
its Father-God. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE reaffirmation of the Christian doctrine of God carries with 
it the reaffirmation of the Christian doctrine of Man. From the 
Evangelical doctrine of Man and his Sin a few distinctive points 
only can be selected for our comparison with the factors of 
modern thought. The most fundamental of these is the kinship 
of God and man, such kinship as is expressed in an approximation 
to the Divine character, with its resulting reciprocity in human 
relationship and action. Obviously without such kinship and 
homogeneity, the whole of the religious and moral conception would 
be absurd. Such kinship is usually taken to imply the spirituality 
of man or the possession of personal individuality distinct from 
the material world, and therefore the possession of that rational 
and moral nature which is a true reflection of,the same in God. 
The second great point in the Christian doctrine of Man is the 
reality of the power of will and free moral choice, in virtue of 
which man is capable of the formation of character and by which, 
consequently, he became responsible to God for the actions that 
form that character. The affirmation of such moral freedom is 
generally taken to include on the one hand a measure of distinctness 
from the God in and through Whom he yet exists, a distinctness 
without which he could never become a true self-reproduction 
of God; and on the other hand it is taken to include such a 
relation to the Divine control, whether of the material world, 
lifeless or living, and its interaction upon personal beings, or 
of the influence of persons upon each other, as will involve no 


compulsion or necessity, moral or mechanical. 
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This leads to the third great Christian affirmation, namely, 
that the conditions of constantly wrong choice, which we know 
as sin, is of creaturely origin, and in no sense the act of God. 
Sin is held to be a contradiction of God’s very nature, and 
therefore a contradiction of the normal nature or constitution of 
man. It is further an affirmation of what is known as Evangelical- 
ism that this condition affecting every individual of the race is 
one which, without impairing the responsibility and freedom of the 
individual, yet inheres in and characterises mankind as a race 
and is traceable to error at the very beginning of its development. 

The most divergent views have been entertained as to the 
implications of man’s dignity and kinship with God; and also 
as to what relations of Man’s creaturely will to the Creator’s are 
compatible with his freedom and responsibility, and further 
as to the effects of sin on the responsibility of the individual and 
on the fate of the individual and of the race. But the three points 
above stated—Divine kinship, moral freedom, and personal blame- 
worthiness—constitute the essential and distinctive Christian 
doctrine of Man and Sin. We are not here concerned with the 
evidence on which these positions are ‘assumed. It ultimately 
consists of data in self-consciousness analogous to the data on 
which all our intellectual and voluntary life is based, and of a com- 
prehensive interpretation of the facts of Nature and history. 
These positions are opposed alike to the Pantheism which, while 
affirming God, virtually denies sin, by making what we call sin 
part of His manifestation ; and to the materialism which, while 
affirming the existence and evil of sin, denies it in the Christian 
sense by denying the God of Whose nature and reflected image 
itisabreach. How, then, is the Christian standpoint related to the 
modern factors in theological thought ? 


PARTY, 


ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A, FATHERHOOD. 


Let us first compare these positions with the two conceptions 
of Fatherhood contrasted in the preceding chapters. Which 
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of them shall we find more in accord with these positions and 
with the data on which they are based? The tenet of God’s 
actual Fatherhood of mankind as the basis of His dealings with the 
race and with individual men so that sonship is their inalienable 
possession? Or the tenet that the Divine Fatherhood is the goal of 
God’s purpose in the creation and history of the race, which is at- 
tained through the acquisition of sonship on the part of individual 
men who concur in reproducing His moral likeness? It is obvious 
that the former of these tenets (which we may call that of the 
completed Fatherhood) accords very well with the postulate of 
human dignity and capacity ; but does it accord equally with the 
doctrine of creaturely freedom and with the fact of sin? It accords 
with the idea of freedom, indeed, since it represents man as the 
free child of the free Father-God, but it can hardly be said to 
accord with the fact of sin, since the abuse of the freedom con- 
stitutes a negation of the likeness of God, whose freedom is in 
perfect goodness. Morally, man in his present state is no miniature 
of his Maker, but a contradiction, and therefore in no intelligible 
sense a son to the Holy Father. Still less can we harmonise the 
doctrine of the completed and inalienable Fatherhood with the 
Christian conception of the sinfulness of the race. To represent 
as children of God the mass of sinful mankind who reproduce 
sinfulness in every generation as made in His image and after His 
likeness is an obvious caricature. The very evils of their condi- 
tion involve the repudiation of such a claim. For these evils, 
however transmuted by the action of personal will and the per- 
ception of God’s love and man’s love into salutary discipline, are 
intrinsically hardening rather than chastening, 

Take, on the contrary, the theory of potential or incom- 
pleted Fatherhood. This is not incompatible with the dignity 
and Divine kinship of man. Nay, it requires rather all that is 
postulated by its rival as regards capacity for things Divine. 
Without such kinship no complete sonship could ever be attained. 
Without the spiritual and rational nature no moral choice would 
be possible ; and neither the acquisition of goodness nor the 
fall into sin would be conceivable. This theory, moreover, that 
man as man is not yet a child of God (although all but become 
so), is far more consonant with the fact of sin and the Christian 
doctrine of the Fall than its rival. It does not treat sin as an 
original part of human nature, but requires that man as man shall 
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be innocent and undetermined towards evil, even on his first 
appearance. Without such innocence there can be no normal 
acquisition of holiness, through the repeated and consistent acts 
of righteous choice, which completes and crowns the likeness of 
the creature to the free yet Holy Creator, thus constituting true 
sonship to the Holy Father. This theory is, further, more con- 
sonant than its rival with the Christian doctrine of the sinfulness 
of the race which postulates an evil choice at the start, a choice 
which was possible just because man was not yet God’s child, and 
which, through the initiation of a wrong relationship on the one 
hand, and the operation of the hereditary principle on the other, 
could not but result in the creation of a sinful race. 

And here it may be noted that nothing can be more super- 
ficial and self-contradictory than the popular attempt to combine, 
under the principle of Evolution, the idea that sinfulness is an 
original part of man's constitution out of which it is gradually 
emerging into sinlessness, and the idea that God is already the 
Father of men. This position is regarded by some to mean an 
Evolution going on, not only in the race, but in each individual in 
virtue of inalienable sonship and deathlessness belonging to God’s 
children. Such an attempt at combination fails to perceive either 
the holiness of God or the reality of sin. Those who consider 
sin as normal to the human constitution cannot consistently affirm 
an existing and inalienable Fatherhood. Whether the theory 
of potential sonship is compatible with the denial of the fall from 
innocence has now to be considered by comparing the doctrine 
of Man with the doctrine of Evolution. Meantime, we may affirm 
that the doctrine of the potential Fatherhood is a far better ex- 
pression of the facts of Nature and the Christian doctrine of Sin, 
than is the doctrine of a completed universal Fatherhood » for by 
_it sin appears not as the error of a son, but as the failure to obtain 
sonship, the resolution to live as a brute instead of as a child of God. 

Nor can it be here objected that the good God might be 
the Father of evil and disobedient children as a good earthly 
parent remains the father of his wayward child. For, be it 
observed, we must either believe, according to the Evangelical 
hypothesis, that the evil child is evil, just because of its 
inheritance of its father’s sinful nature (the goodness of 
such a father being due to a supervenient work of grace), or 
else we must conceive the inheritance to be morally neutral, 
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and the parent and child to have chosen separately in the 
formation of their moral character. In either case the repro- 
duction—the only true Fatherhood—is complete, that is to say, 
the intrinsically evil father, although himself being transformed, 
has reproduced himself in an intrinsically evil child; or the 
intrinsically indeterminate father has reproduced an intrinsically 
indeterminate child. ‘There can, therefore, be no analogy between 
the completed reproduction of such paternity (evil or indeter- 
minate) and the incompleted reproduction of the determinedly 
Holy God in a being only free and undetermined. 

The analogy fails just because reproduction is complete in 
the human case and not in the Divine. But if we admit complete 
reproduction to be the Divine goal, and freedom of choice to be 
essential to all goodness, then sin is not the failure of a son, 
but the failure to become a son, It is clear, therefore, that there 
could be no sonship without goodness, no goodness without 
freedom, no freedom without moral innocence, and no free inno- 
cence without the hypothetical possibility of a fall from innocence 
into sin by the wrong choice. In other words, there could be no 
sonship without such a possibility. That, however, is a very 
different thing from asserting that there could be no achievement 
of goodness and sonship except through the actual experience 
of what we call the Fall. This latter statement contradicts 
the very idea of the Christian doctrine of Sin, and, as we shall 
see presently, it is no proper interpretation of the phenomena 
classed as Evolution. These phenomena, with all that they 
imply of man’s relation to the subhuman, and to the continuity 
of the Divine procedure in the development of life, now demand 
our attention, and should lead us to more definite conceptions of 
man’s original constitution and the conditions on which sonship 
could be achieved. 


B. Evo.vurion. 


In the vague mass of confused ideas which pass current to-day 
under the name of Evolution, two elements are constant and 
characteristic. The one is that of continuity, and the other 
of change. Under the one we recognise identity throughout 
change, and under the other we recognise development tantamount 
to a new identity. Each of these ideas is essential to the thought 
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of Evolution. Continuity without change is stagnation ; change 
without continuity would imply a meaningless succession. The 
Darwinian hypothesis of Evolution is associated with the idea 
of exceedingly slow and graduated processes of change. Rapid 
or sharp successions or metamorphoses even of the same material 
elements are hardly recognised as evolutionary. Yet, in strict 
accuracy, rapid changes clearly brought about by recognised 
natural processes are as much Evolution as the most retarded, 
so long as any kind of continuity exists. 

The whole idea of Evolution, indeed, by which we conceive 
and speak of one thing becoming, leading to, or growing into 
another by continuous processes or succession, belongs to the 
realm of philosophy rather than to that of the natural sciences ; 
and it is a trite observation that the popular usage of the term 
to-day in regard to the origin of man is a mere application of 
the idea to a special department of inquiry, made familiar by the 
facile pen of great naturalists. The idea of Evolution and process 
belongs to the oldest as well as to the most recent philosophies. 
Now, applying the idea of continuity to the appearance of man, 
the theory of Evolution affirms that man once was what he is not 
now, and more particularly that his ascent is traceable from 
brutish and earlier subhuman forms of life. By reaction from 
the idea of the appearance of man unconnected with any previous 
form of life, this thought of continuity has most deeply impressed 
itself on the popular mind. But equally important is the idea 
of change. The Evolutionist strongly affirms man no longer to 
be the brute being his ancestor was. However the development 
may have taken place, the fact of the change is there. Man is 
now Man. 

In virtue of the one affirmation—that of continuity—it may 
be said that man was, and therefore in a sense is, a brute. In 
virtue of the other—the idea of change—it must be said that 
whatever he was, man considered as man certainly is not a brute. 
That is to say, he possesses fresh characteristics which mark 
him off from all beings below him in the stages through which he 
is supposed to have passed. We must recall to mind, however, 
the fact that development by means of exceedingly slight variation 
is not at all essential to the idea of Evolution. Slowness and 
rapidity are merely relative terms. Continuity is continuity, 
and development is development, whether rapid and obvious, 
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or slow and nearly imperceptible, whether carried on through 
many slightly varied stages or through only a few marked changes. 
The idea of Evolution, as applied to man, requires in its ultimate 
analysis only the recognition of continuity of life persisting and 
developing from lower forms to the higher. 

The philosophic idea of Evolution, indeed, might be satis- 
fied by continuity of idea or type, irrespective of continuity of 
material genesis in the forms, and might be said to be realised by 
a mere succession of freshly created forms, each without apparent 
connection with the matter which formed its predecessor. But 
it can hardly be disputed that the idea of the genetic succession 
of man from lower types is popularly assumed as an integral part 
of what men mean by Evolution when applied to the human race. 
How, then, does this conception in its ultimate essence and in 
its popular form compare with the Christian doctrine of Man 
and of Sin? 

Here, at the outset, it must be noted that the main 
affirmation of the Evangelical faith is that man is what he is, 
while the main affirmation of Evolution deals with how man 
came to be what he is. Once admit that man is what he is, and 
that he is conscious of being a rational, self-determining, moral, 
and religious being, then the whole of the Christian system with 
its doctrine of Sin and Redemption becomes conceivable ; and 
no affirmation of Evolution as to how he came to be what he is, 
is in any conflict with such affirmations of the Christian faith. 
The only Evolution theories which can so conflict are those which 
deny a rational, moral, and religious nature toman as he is. Admit 
the What, and then the How, intensely interesting as it is, becomes 
a secondary matter. Similarly, admit the How of Evolution, 
whether genetic or by successive creative expressions continuously 
growing towards a great ideal, and it still becomes necessary to 
ask what that ideal is, and also to define the goal to which Evolution 
tends. Unless the theory of Evolution be pressed, indeed, to an 
absolutely atheistic or agnostic conclusion—a matter outside the 
scope of our inquiry—some goal or purpose must be conceived 
of to render the process of Evolution intelligible. That purpose 
the Christian doctrine defines as the reproduction of the Divine 
image in mankind, and therefore, so far from contradicting 
Evolution, supplies it with a needed teleology. Without the 
emergence of the moral and rational being known as man, all the 
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previous stages of creation, whether regarded as in the direct 
line or as by-products, would appear to be meaningless. But 
with the appearance of a rational and moral creature, the suc- 
cessive stages become intelligible. Yet, again, it is clear that 
the appearance of such a being, rational and free, but morally 
uncommitted to good or evil, cannot be a goal in itself, but can 
only be the penultimate stage whose true goal is absolute and 
permanent moral goodness. From these considerations it would 
therefore appear, first, that the main postulate of Evangelicalism 
and the main postulate of Evolution in no wise conflict ; secondly, 
that the Evolutionary conception of man’s origin, even in its 
strictly genetic form, still requires the Evangelical postulate, 
namely, man’s present and intended relation to God, to adjust 
its place in any Theistic philosophy ; and thirdly, that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Man and Sin is capable, as we shall see, of being 
illuminated by the Evolution hypothesis, yet without being tied 
to it, should that hypothesis ultimately meet with scientific 
disavowal. Thus Evolution gains from Evangelicalism its un- 
found Divine goal; Evangelicalism from Evolution its unsought 
subhuman process. 

In this discussion the hypothesis of genetic development has 
for the moment been assumed. In point of fact, however, that 
hypothesis is by no means established. Nothing, therefore, in 
what follows need be construed as dependent upon the develop- 
mental hypothesis. All that is intended, in this and the subse- 
quent chapters, is to show that the general scheme of the Evangelical 
faith is consonant with the Evolution theory in its wider applica- 
tion of ideas, and not incompatible even with the Darwinian 
theory of the genetic origin of man from a brute ancestry. 

Compare, now, the thought of man as formed in the Divine 

_image with the thought of genetic Evolution. That that image 
should in germ have commenced to unfold itself from the 
lowest forms of life upward, and therefore should have been latent 
in all the subhuman ancestry of man, is no more unworthy of 
God than it is that that image, all but fully developed, should 
now be manifested in human form and have come into successive 
individualisation through ordinary human generation. Nor is 
there anything ungodlike in the conception that the Divine like- 
ness should, like the rest of God’s works, emerge by degrees instead 
of by sudden and separate appearance, Rather, the idea of a 
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series of stages out of which the creature man, as we know him, 
first originated corresponds to the admission of all Theists that 
that absolute and permanent goodness, which is the true goal 
of the Divine action, is attained only by the final emergence of 
the creature from a stage necessary yet lower, namely, a stage of 
creaturehood morally free, but uncommitted to good, who may 
fail or fall as well as rise ; just so it should be recognised that the 
rational and moral nature may also have been potentially, but not 
actually, present in subhuman forms. This is certainly suggested 
by the adumbration of these qualities in some of the nobler brutes. 
Apart from the Christian connection with the story of the Hebrew 
Scriptures (of which more anon), there is nothing in the supposi- 
tion of the gradual emergence of mankind from lower forms of 
life to contradict the Christian assertion that man as man possesses 
the Divine image in a rational, moral, and spiritual nature. All 
of course who admit the immateriality of life must admit the 
possibility of spirituality, as we regard it, being lodged in the 
lowest living forms in germ. And, similarly, all who admit the 
thought of God as Himself the only and supreme Life of Eternity 
need find no incongruity in the conception which connects by 
direct genetic stages the simplest form of life with the self-con- 
sciousness of man, or with his capacity for sharing in the Highest 
Life itself. Such a conception leaves untouched the philosophic 
questions of the reality of matter and of its relation to the life 
power of the subhuman and to the personal spirit of the human 
being. Our only affirmation is that spirituality, as we are con- 
scious of it, is quite congruous with the theory of its gradual 
manifestation along with the other characteristics of life, through 
a series of ascending stages. Modern emphasis on the Divine 
Immanence, while it need not confuse the distinction between the 
personal and the impersonal, does promote the conception that 
the Personality, immanent in all life from the first, becomes 
manifestly personal by Evolution through lower forms of manhood. 

Again, Evolution has been frequently regarded as the de- 
velopment of matter itself, and thus associated only with regular 
forces that are inconsistent with the freedom of a personal self. 
The treatment of Evolution, however, as the development of life, 
controlling and directing the properties of the matter it inhabits, 
frees us from the obligation to think and speak of the doctrine 
of Evolution as a form of materialistic necessitarianism, The 
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Christian affirmation of rational self-consciousness and self-de- 
termination becomes quite compatible with the belief that the 
Life, now so manifested, once inhered in, and, indeed, created for 
itself, lower forms which gave origin to this final form. The 
Life-Power by whom all things were made and without 
whom was not anything made that was made, whose closer 
presence differentiates what we now regard as lifeless matter 
from the matter which we regard as living, and which differentiates 
each successive stage from the preceding, manifests itself in man. 
The living creature that does not know itself and God is at last 
differentiated from the living creature that does, and of man “ the 
Life was the Light.” 

If now we compare the thought of the Divine Fatherhood as 
the goal of the Divine action with the alleged process of Evolu- 
tion, the stage reached in the emergence of man is that of the 
penultimate achievement. God has so far reproduced His likeness 
to the extent of making man a rational and spiritual being, self- 
conscious and self-controlled. Until the appearance of such a 
being the developing creature is not man, and Christian theology 
has no concern with him, since it is only of the free and rational 
being that theology can take any cognizance. The Divine Father- 
hood is not attainable except through a free and rational being. 
Yet in such a being it is only attainable, not attained. 

Let us introduce now the conception of the Christian doctrine 
of Sin and inquire how it is affected by the supposed process 
of Evolution. Those who consider themselves committed to the 
doctrine of Evolution, for the most part imagine themselves obliged 
to repudiate the doctrine of Sin as a “fall” from a previously 
innocent state of mankind, and are in the habit of treating the 
phenomena we know as sin as a necessary characteristic of the 
original human constitution. This, however, is so far from being 
the case that it would be more correct to affirm that the Christian 
doctrine of the Fall is the only adequate correlative to the doctrine 
of Evolution. For, firstly, to make sin a characteristic element 
of original humanity is to contradict not only the self-conscious- 
ness of man and his very constitution as a moral being, but to 
ignore all the phenomena which prove that sin breaks up and 
destroys the efficiency of the body, of the intellect, and of the 
spiritual susceptibility of man. Secondly, it is to ignore what 
we have alleged to be the only intelligible purpose in Evolution, 
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the creation of the holy image of God, of which sin is the absolute 
contradiction. Such a holy image cannot normally emerge from a 
constitutionally sinful ancestry. This image cannot come, indeed, 
without the possibility of sin; but it does not and cannot come 
normally through sin. The question stands eternal—‘ Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?” 

Sin in no wise stands to moral goodness as the sub-rational 
and sub-spiritual stand to the rational and spiritual. When 
these latter emerge they begin from the first to take control of all 
that has gone before, to supervise, but not to supersede. This 
has been the case with each new class of emergent phenomena. 
The chemical supervises, but does not supersede, the mechanical ; 
the vital, the chemical ; the sensory and motor, the mere powers 
of growth ; and, finally, the rational and moral supervise all the 
rest. Now the new feature in man, concomitant with the perfect 
development of the rational and moral, is the spiritual or religious. 
It too must control without superseding. But sin is itself a per- 
version of the rational and moral, according to the testimony of 
all ages, and not the means by which the rational and moral are 
attained. Confusion arises on this point in two respects. There 
is first the confusion between the various animal passions which 
continue in man as in the brute, and which prompt or occasion 
sin, and the sin itself which is the gratification of these, irrespective 
of the supervisory moral and religious nature. There is no sin 
in the possession of those instincts which excite to anger, sexual 
desire, greed, and so forth. In the brute creation there is nothing 
contrary to nature in the gratification of these, in slaughter, 
promiscuous intercourse, or forcible acquisition. But human 
indulgence in such things is sin because contrary to the new 
characteristic of completed moral perception and spirituality. 
Sin is not the remains of the brute out of which mankind is 
emerging ; it is rather the choice to be only a brute, instead of 
a real man, governed by the moral and spiritual nature, and of 
ultimately becoming a child of God. To represent sin, therefore, 
as a stage in the Evolution of man is to misapprehend alike 
the theory of Evolution and the nature of sin. Latent in the 
sub-rational, the rational may indeed lie, and from it emerge. 
But latent under sin, which is a negation of goodness, moral 
goodness can never lie, nor from it emerge, for that were a 
contradiction in terms. 
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The contrariety of sin to the plan of normal Evolution may 
be further argued in the relation of sin to self-control or free- 
will. If sin (which, as we have said, is not the possession of certain 
passions or cravings, but the refusal to have them morally con- 
trolled) be an original characteristic of man, then there can be no 
true freedom. Man becomes constitutionally bound to sin. Nor 
can there be any obligation to give up the evil which is his very 
nature, in favour of the goodness which is not. And, secondly, 
while freedom implies the possibility of the wrong choice, and 
therefore a start from a genuine moral equilibrium, it must be noted 
that sinful habit is invariably felt and described as bondage, 
whereas good habit is never so felt or described. Man is never so 
free or so conscious of freedom as when repeatedly and continuously 
choosing the good. The man who cannot tell a lie is no slave ; a 
practised liar is. But if sin be only the remains of the nature we 
inherit from the brute, then the consciousness of slavery would 
be a witness to the fallacy of the assumption of any moral freedom 
at all, and the absence of this freedom would vitiate any intelligible 
plan in the supposed Evolution. For, by hypothesis, that plan 
is a reproduction of the Divine Nature, good and therefore free. 

The second confusion of thought lies between the idea that 
any choice is, as an exercise of the will, a progress * from a con- 
dition of no choice, and the idea that good is a progress out of evil. 
In regard to the first conception, sin is conceived of as an advance 
on a previous condition of mere animalism, irrational and non- 
moral ; and, so far as any act of will is better than no act, such a 
proposition may be tenable. Even then, however, there is no 
force in the second contention that goodness is merely a moral 
advance upon the evil choice or on that succession of evil choices 
which we call sin. If, as already stated, sin be the violation of the 
true human constitution, and a bondage of the will, it is then no 
true exercise of the will, but a surrender to appetite, a submitting 
to be controlled by the laws of the subhuman instead of by the 
newly emergent principle of rational will, implying moral relation- 
ship and spiritual affinity to the Divine. It is the acknowledgment 
of the subhuman instead of the superhuman. 

Further, the consideration, obvious from all human experi- 
ence, that the nature of evil is to induce consequences which, so 
far from reforming, tend to exasperate the evil-doer, to aggravate 

1 This view is plausibly expounded in Macdonald’s Tyee inthe Midst. 
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his ill-conduct, to becloud his sense of the Divine, and ultimately to 
alienate him from all conscious desire for the supreme good, shows 
us that moral goodness and Divine sonship are no progress through 
and out of a state of sin. For the supreme thought of sin in the 
Christian religion is not that it is evil either in the sense of that 
which is painful, or even of that which is contrary to the individual 
constitution, or to the collective whole, of which anon ; but that 
it is a breach of the personal relation, subsisting, however dimly, 
between God and the individual soul which He would form into 
filial likeness. The right relation and likeness to God can never 
grow out of the wrong relation, which, from its very nature, tends to 
perpetuate itself ; and it is this patent, permanent, and perplexing 
characteristic of sin that is the basis of all the distinctive doctrines 
of grace and redemption. If these considerations have any 
force, it would then appear that the very idea of Evolution compels 
us to affirm a sinless origin and appearance of man, and to treat 
sin not as a stage in a normal progress, but as a process of degenera- 
tion or atavism, set up at the earliest stage and continued in the 
history of the race. At this point we must accordingly proceed to 
the consideration of our third factor in modern theological thought. 

Before doing so, however, two corollaries of this conception 
of Evolution must here be stated. First, as to the nature of 
revelation. Until there is the consciousness of an external person 
to whom the soul responds and into closer relation with whom 
it may grow, there cannot be any acquisition of goodness, which 
must consist in the progressive development of such relation. 
Some minimum conception of God must accompany the stage at 
which, in the evolutionary account of creation, man becomes 
man. The will of that other must be at least germinally known, 
if only as that of the mother to her babe, which, though it knows 
no oral language, yet learns obedience in its experience of her 
will. It also follows that such revelation at the outset or emer- 
gence of humanity would, in accordance with all previous procedure, 
be no more than germinal, constituting, indeed, only the moral 
environment essential for the attainment of the moral goal. With- 
out such minimum no moral development is possible. With more 
than the minimum, the moral quality of the development would 
be lost ; the choice between good and evil would not be free ; 
goodness would be inevitable—that is, it would not be goodness. 

The second corollary relates to the question whether per- 
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sonality, with the consciousness of individuality and integrity, is 
single and complete. It is hardly too much to say that modern 
research and thought go to show that personality is both inchoate 
and complex. Personality is what we make it. ‘‘ We will be what 
we will to be.’ Accordingly the consciousness of distinctness 
grows with the use of the faculty of will ; while, at the same time, 
the unification of the complex elements that constitute the emer- 
gent self is finally attained only by the same oft-repeated process. 
Hence sin, as a refusal to sustain the normal relation to the 
Divine environment of a loving and holy Personality, tends to 
de-individualise the soul, to throw it back on the sub-personal 
forces which we call Nature, whether around or within, and 
ultimately, so far as the logic of the situation carries us, to 
destroy separate self-consciousness. Similarly, the internal discord 
created by the refusal of the Divine correspondence tends, from 
the nature of the case, to the non-development of the personality 
itself. The really integrative and accretive forces of the soul 
are stayed or misdirected for lack of the regulative principle. 
Nothing is more characteristic of sin than the sense of discord. 
Such conscious dissension manifestly conduces, not to increasing 
organic complexity, but to resolution into component elements or 
forces. It has been well remarked that a good man is truly 
a man of integrity, while that the bad man is rightly styled 
dissolute. 

Sin, accordingly, is decay of life, however life be conceived 
of. It is the removal from the great Divine influence or “ guid- 
ance’ which modern scientists are recognising as the essence of 
life, of that which is capable of becoming a single, complete, com- 
plex, and ever richer personality. Sin is death. This thought 
of the development or acquisition of personality may further be 
considered in the light of the supposed stages of subhuman Evolu- 
tion. Evolutionary progress has taken place through the develop- 
ment of the new, distinctive feature which at each stage has 
emerged. This, in man, being his moral and religious nature, the 
neglect of that distinctive characteristic must result in atrophy. 
Disuse and misuse alike always spell death of the function, and 
ultimately of any organism of which it forms an essential part. 
The complete death of the misused or disused moral and religious 
nature therefore reduces the man to the subhuman. Sin is not 
only irrational, then, but derationalising. It is degeneration. 
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This, however, brings us again to the collectivist or racial aspect 
of sin. 

It is an interesting inquiry how far the suffering which plays 
so large a part in human experience is due to the diseased or 
discordant process set up by sin; how far to the attempts at re- 
covery ; and how far inseparable even from normal development, 
had such taken place. Even when it is admitted that sin is no 
normal development, but a morbid, abnormal course of events, 
it does not follow that suffering and pain are abnormal. They 
may be quite conceivably parts of a training for perfect goodness. 
The general trend of human opinion, however, has always been to 
consider pain as a sign of disease, whether in body or mind, and 
there is much to be said on this side also. The question of the 
course of individual development under morbid conditions is Like- 
wise matter of interesting speculation, but it cannot be considered 
apart from the question of the race. In the Christian conception, 
even these morbid developments can only be studied as taking 
place under what is believed to be an economy of arrested degen- 
eracy and redemptive agency. 


C. COLLECTIVISM. 


We must now compare the Christian doctrine of Man with 
the teaching which embodies the spirit of Collectivism, and which 
emphasises, under many names and inconsistent propaganda, 
the thought both of the corporate character of the community, 
be it social or political, and of the subordination of the individual 
to the common purpose and the common will. How is this doctrine 
affected by the corresponding interdependence of the individual 
and the community? The following points may be noted :— 

(t) We have already observed how the idea of a corporate 
community is required to satisfy the idea of the Divine repro- 
duction. Only in the community can the complex fulness of 
the Godhead find its corresponding miniature. This necessi- 
tates, however, that each individual must be so far kin to God 
as to seek intellectually and emotionally to develop and realise 
himself only in and for and with others. Without this existing 
kinship to God in each individual, the social goal is unachievable. 
But the self-realisation which is achieved through the community 
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implies also the incompleteness of the Divine likeness. Even 
if we suppose the race to start in innocence, sonship still requires 
the probation and education of at least a pair of human beings. 
Thus Collectivism, while it requires the Divine kinship of man, 
yet co-ordinates more intelligibly with the potential than with 
the actual Divine sonship. 

(2) The free rational nature of man finds its exercise and 
scope in the relationship to other free individuals, whose presence 
ceases to limit his freedom in proportion as the choice of 
each consents to a common purpose and a common method. 
Without the family the whole of the emotional side of man’s 
nature would remain undeveloped ; and without the wider area 
of the State those who rule or lead in the smaller family circle 
would tend to lose practice of subjection; while without the 
social intercourse of neighbour and friend and trader and fellow- 
worker large tracts of virtue would disappear. Freedom itself 
is realised, not only in acquiring subjection to the community 
and choosing its ends for one’s own, but also in a contrary sense, 
when the individual, strong in the consciousness of certain powers, 
persuades and moulds the community, and resists the pressure 
which would in his case tend to self-suppression and extinction. 
The presence of the community is therefore necessary for the 
development of personality by providing both a sphere for the 
powers and a stimulus to the will. 

(3) But not only is the presence of the community thus required, 
but the acceptance of its collective will, with consciousness of 
its corporate entity, is needful to constitute in the individual 
soul a knowledge of a self which is yet not self, in which and to 
which he ought to live. Under the influence of this. corporate 
requirement the individual man becomes at once the more self- 
sacrificing and yet the more self-regardful—at once losing and 
finding himself. 

(4) This relation of the individual to the community is the 
real basis of all claims or rights of the community over the 
individual ; while the dependence of the community on the free 
choice of the individuals which compose it is correspondingly 
the basis of the demands of the individual upon the community. 
In the community the discerning soul may find the analogue 
of the relations between man and God—yea, the adumbration 
of the Divine Life itself, Authority in family and State mirrors 
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the Divine authority. Devotion and sacrifice not only exemplify 
what is due to God, but faintly reflect the Divine love itself, 
both as it exists within the Holy Trinity, and as shown by the 
Creator to the creature. Furthermore, the community itself is 
incomplete without the consciousness of God not only within, 
but around it. Humanity, even as inspired by the Divine working, 
is not self-sufficient. It is a part of a greater whole and is bound 
to realise itself as dependent not only on an Immanent, but on a 
Transcendent, God. 

(5) To trace the orgins of Individualism and Socialism in 
subhuman species, their parallel development and their con- 
summation in mankind, is the work of the philosophic scientist. 
Nowhere else does Individualism appear as in man, and for that 
reason nowhere else is so perfect a collective consciousness possible. 
It has been well observed that in communities where the rights 
of the individual have been ignored or suppressed the community, 
as such, was able to achieve less for each member ; whereas, in 
those communities where individual freedom has flourished, 
the most ‘complex and successful common action has been 
developed.? 

What relation has the Christian doctrine of Sin to col- 
lectivist thought ? (1) Sin as the wrong relation between the 
individual and God and as the degeneration of the soul pre- 
vents both the creation of communities and the rendering of 
helpful service to their progress. Sin destroys the family and 
disregards the obligations of society and the State for the sake 
of individual gratification. Sin also induces men banded for a 
common end, noble or ignoble, to disregard the rights of the 
individual, within their own number or outside it. Sin is, there- 
fore, the great disintegrating force in society. It cannot be 
in any sense said to be necessary for its development. It makes 
for isolation in the futile attempt at self-sufficiency. 

(2) It may therefore be again inferred from the collectivist 
character of mankind that sin is not the remains of the brute 
carried up into the new sphere for elimination only—that it is 
no part of mankind as originally and properly emergent. Hence 
Collectivism itself presupposes the Christian doctrine of the Fall 
or some equivalent. 

(3) Trace now the correlative action of the collective 

1 See Prof. Henry Jones’s Lectures, Practical Idealism, 1909. 
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or racial principle on Sin. We have observed that the emer- 
gence of man, like all previous emergences in the upward scale, 
carries over the processes and laws of the “ old life” into the 
conditions supervised by the laws and processes of the “new 
life.’ Hence the problem of sin in the emergent, rational, 
and voluntary being known as man is complicated by the facts, 
common to man and the subhuman creation, that we think 
of under such terms as heredity, race, and propagation. That is 
to say, the new fact of volition does not free us from the old 
fact of heredity. 

Whatever settlement we come to on the vexed question 
of the transmissibility of acquired characteristics, and the con- 
nected problem of the origin of variations, it must be admitted 
that the action of the will in putting itself outside the moral 
environment of trust in and obedience to the brooding, superior 
will of God creates an environment hostile to goodness. It 
causes results in the rearing of progeny in morally abnormal con- 
ditions, which abnormal conditions abide from generation to 
generation, and so fasten down the evil choice on the race, Sin 
from choice, apart from instant destruction, confronts us with 
the problems of racial sin and with the existence of a sinful race. 
Whatever inferences or exaggerated statements may have been 
made on this score by theologians, this relation of the race to its 
head, together with the original conditions of its development, 
constitute the fundamental facts of the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of Original Sin. This is what is involved in the popular affrma- 
tion that a man cannot escape from his antecedents. On the 
grounds already adduced the doctrine of the Fall affords a fuller 
interpretation, and, therefore, one embracing more data, than the 
theory that sin is a stage in the normal Evolution, 

(4) Given a race surviving a wrong original choice, it is clear 
that various developments might take place, along mere animal 
lines, or along the lines of intellect, art, and government. These 
developments, if they have occurred in mankind, will have pro- 
duced various types, some tending more rapidly than others to 
complete degeneration, but all showing ultimately the lack of 
the normal regulator, and all subject to become the prey of moral 
corruption. Society itself may even develop very high schemes 
of morality, while lacking only the one element which gives 
permanence alike to the individual and to the race, namely, 
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the conscious appropriation of the Divine life. This lack is 
fatal. 

(5) The racial problems connected with sin throw light on 
the question of individual deathlessness. Propagation is in a 
sense a substitute for deathlessness, as appears in the history of 
the body. The sense of life continued in posterity! has been 
strong in the earlier ages of the world. The very fact of this 
consciousness would be an indication that even the spiritual 
personality is not intrinsically permanent, else would it be in- 
capable of the then needless reproduction. And if the purposive 
element of Evolution be the racial reproduction of the Divine 
image, it is manifestly incongruous to attribute to an abnormal, 
degenerated species an individual deathlessness which can propa- 
gate itself indefinitely and permanently in the ever-multiplying 
members of a sinful race. 

(6) Collectivism corrects the whole of that theological con- 
ception of God and man which insists that each man should 
be treated by God on purely individualistic and non-racial 
principles. Such individualistic emphasis may occasionally be 
found even in professedly Evangelical circles, arising from the 
emphasis rightly placed on the importance and dignity of the 
individual soul,'and perhaps still more from presumption of its 
deathlessness. This extreme individualism is still more fre- 
quently found in minds acting under reaction from Evangelicalism, 
and taking refuge in a bare Theism or in the undeveloped form 
of Christianity which never gets beyond the Incarnation. Such 
minds may be strongly imbued with Collectivism in other depart- 
ments of thought, and yet take a strange revenge upon them- 
selves by omitting it from their theology. The relation of the 
individual spirit to God is assuredly intertwined with God’s 
relation to the race. His dealing with mankind still proceeds 
on the racial lines previously followed. Many problems relative 
to the formation of character and destiny, as well as to the wide- 
spread effects of suffering and calamity, even where still un- 
solvable, have some measure of light cast on them in virtue of the 
racial principle of Divine action. This principle is thoroughly 
justifiable in itself, since without it there would not be the possi- 
bilities either for goodness or enjoyment which it affords. But 
once admit it, and we can no longer insist on each individual 

1 See Report of British Association Meetings for 1908. 
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being treated by his Maker apart from the rest, on his own merit 
or demerit. We are forced back on some form of the old Evan- 
gelical doctrine of the Fall of Man. 

(7) The contrary error of minimising the importance of 
the individual and treating the race only as a whole, results, 
where Theism is still admitted, in throwing over on God the sole 
responsibility for present circumstances and issues. The race, 
as such, has not attained as yet to racial consciousness and action, 
nor to thorough racial responsibility. If individual responsibility 
be practically merged in the effects of racial environment, God 
alone can be charged with all the issues. Such a view readily 
becomes Pessimism or even Pantheism, in which the idea of sin, 
as such, has disappeared, and creaturely will is regarded as an 
illusion. To escape this conclusion, many treat the racial problem 
with superficial optimism, as one in which there is no individual 
probation, either at the start or afterwards, but only a wholesale 
education of the race proceeding from the commencement and 
probably embracing every individual, an education which will 
result, of course, in final goodness. This conception almost 
necessitates the idea that sin is only a stage necessary in the 
Evolution ; and this optimism, therefore, has to face the con- 
siderations already adduced as to the abnormal nature of sin. 
It is, moreover, open to the further objection that goodness in 
such victims of heredity and mechanical education is as meaning- 
less as the term sin, and the whole position then amounts to a 
denial of the emergence of a freely rational being after all. 

(8) Christianity affirms that God, without departing from 
the principle of heredity, which marks His subhuman procedure, 
has caused to emerge, not only an individual, but a race of 
creatures capable of moral choice and Divine relationships. The 
goal of the reproduction of His own nature is attainable only 
in and through the existence of the race and the interaction of 
its members, and then only when the race shall reflect, as 
individuals cannot do, the glory of all the Divine attributes. 
This achievement, however, carries with it, not only the possi- 
bility of sinful individuals, but also of a sinful race. Can the goal 
still be reached? Are the Divine resources adequate to the 
reversal of degeneracy and to the arrest of racial decay? If 
they are, what effect is produced upon the race as a whole, or in 
given portions, by the retarding or arresting forces, and are 
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there means of regeneration from sin, decay, and death? Will 
the Divine Evolution still proceed? If so, in what way must 
continuity remain and yet permit of the elimination of Sm? In 
what way may the sons of men yet become sons of God, and out of 
a sinful race the Divine family be created? These questions 
the Christian Gospel professes to answer ; and it is the practical 
and experimentally adequate character of the answer to which 
that constitutes the distinctive glory of Evangelicalism. 

In view of the wide area covered by the foregoing, it may 
not be amiss, even at the risk of reiteration, to present the 
following summary of what has been argued :— 

i. That all Evolution, whether actually genetic or only ideally 
successive, must, on any Theistic basis, be conceived of as having 
a goal or purpose. 

ii. That the emergence of a creature endowed with reason, 
volition, and moral choice manifests such an intelligible purpose 
as regards what has gone before. 

iii. That the emergence of such a creature, however primitive, 
requires a corresponding environment postulated in the self- 
revelation of God, in however germinal a manner. 

iv. That this emergence implies the double possibility of 
development or atrophy of the distinctive function, namely, of 
the moral and religious consciousness. 

vy. That the persistence of the previous life characteristics, 
which we know as reproduction and heredity, carry with 
them the possibility of a sinful race and the problem of racial 
sin. 

vi. That the assumption of the Divine purpose and of the 
methods of Evolution forbids the idea of sin as a primary stage 
in the normal achievement of that purpose by these methods. 

vii. That the emergence of man or of mankind as a race 
cannot, with the possibility of sin in view, be the final Divine 
purpose, but that it presupposes the further goal of Divine 
reproduction and human sonship conformable to the Divine image 
of perfected goodness, a goal realised only in a holy community. 

viii. That the consciousness of individual freedom and 
responsibility, when compared with the effects of sin on the indi- 
vidual and the race, requires, in view of the said purpose, the 
Christian doctrine of the Fall or some equivalent hypothesis. 

ix. That the effects of sin on man’s relation to God, his 
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neighbour, and himself suggest, apart from the teaching of the 
Christian Gospel, a condition of increasing degeneration and 
ultimate disappearance for the individual and the race. 

x. That man’s present condition, when compared with the 
Divine purpose, indicates a potential rather than an actual son- 
ship, an incipient rather than an achieved freedom, an elementary 
rather than a completed personality, a capacity for, rather than 
the possession of, individual or racial permanence. 

xl. That such a view gives both the only adequate inter- 
pretation of biology on its moral side, and the only adequate 
justification for the offers of the Christian Gospel. 


PART I: 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 
A, BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
I, THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


There are probably few points in the development of doctrine 
on which more light would be thrown by a final settlement 
of the dates of the various parts of the Old Testament than 
the development of the doctrine of Man and Sin. Speaking 
broadly, however, we may take it that two things permeate the 
whole of the Old Testament literature, which can escape no reader. 
One of these is the intimacy between Deity and man, expressed 
on the one side in views of God which we call anthropomorphic, 
but implying on the other views of man as kindred with God. 
There is no mere attributing to God the desires and passions of 
men, as if man were making God in his own image and like- 
ness as did the heathen. There is, on the contrary, the 
holding up of a holy moral standard superior to man’s, 
which, though man falls short of it, is yet binding on him, 
who is expected to share and sympathise with the purposes 
of his Maker, and to have fellowship with Him. It is for this 
very purpose that Jehovah is represented as making His Will 
known to a peculiar family or people or class. Whatever 
view be taken of the ordinary documentary evidence and 
the inferences to be drawn therefrom, this capacity of man 
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for communion with God becomes more and more prominent 
as the revelation of the character of God is increasingly 
unfolded. The earlier Biblical conceptions may not at first 
have emphasised man’s spirituality or sensibly distinguished it 
from his bodily life ; but, throughout, this possibility of fellow- 
ship between man and God differentiates man from the whole 
subhuman creation, and exhibits him as a fit object for 
the Creator’s revelation, the Creator’s use, and the Creator’s 
love. The fullest conception reached in the Old Testament 
of the spirituality of man may be very crude, and the 
doctrines of survival, of Sheol, and of the future may seem 
unscientific to modern Occidentalism ; but these all have their 
place as increasingly clearer discoveries of what is implied 
in this Divine fellowship, so that the conception of man grows 
with the conception of the God in whose image and likeness he 
was made. 

The other great note struck throughout the whole of 
the Old Testament is that of man’s frailty and evanescence. 
These are usually contrasted with the Divine Omnipotence and 
Eternity ; but the roots of this consciousness lie deeper than in 
the mere sense of Divine transcendence. The Divine Imman- 
ence in Nature’is never ignored in the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and man shares in that Divine Immanence. ‘The breath of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” Yet never is 
there any confusion between the “‘human personality” and 
the supposed “spark of the Divine” that characterises the 
popular talk of to-day. The man is still the man, even when 
animated or guided—whether with his own concurrence or contrary 
to his own intentions—by a Divine Spirit or a Divine Providence. 
And here we come on the remarkable fact that the sense of frailty 
and transience deepens rather than lessens as the development 
proceeds. It -is in the writers who most exult in the Divine 
communion that we find the most poignant expressions of the 
consciousness of frailty. 

And this brings us to the relation between these two 
developments which constitutes the chief thought of the Old 
Testament doctrine of Man. Man’s frailty is in his sin. This 
sin is represented in many aspects, but chiefly as a breach 
of the conscious communion between God and the soul, a 
refusal to share in His purposes and plans, a failure to reach His 
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ideals, and a neglect to reciprocate His affection. Man has 
become the opposite of that of which he was capable, and 
feels himself to be the object of Jehovah’s disfavour and 
indignation, consumed by His anger and His wrath, with a 
nature so corrupt that the light of Jehovah’s countenance 
detects sins secret from the sinner himself. He fades like a leaf 
because his iniquities, like the wind, carry him away. Being 
in honour yet without understanding, he becomes like the 
beasts that perish. The more flagrant the sin, the more 
immediate the destruction; and while, ultimately, Divine 
chastisement is felt to bring reformation to the willing and 
submissive soul, there seems at last a common death for 
all; and the race descends into the darkness and inanition of 
Sheol. Hebrew wisdom does not, however, stop here. The 
sorrows of the righteous, the prosperity of the wicked begin to 
compel a new emphasis on the afterward. Above all, the reality 
of forgiveness and communion, the permanence of Jehovah’s 
choice, and the sanctity of His covenant forbid that death should 
finally separate His own from Him. Death may shepherd the 
godless worldling ; but the saints will be snatched from Sheol 
by Jehovah’s right hand. Man’s evanescence is in his sin, and his 
immortality is found only in salvation. 

This brings us, however, to the Old Testament concep- 
tion of man on his collective side. The individual and the 
collective march side by side. Biography, poetry, prophecy, are 
full of the most intensely individual dealing between Jehovah 
and the souls whom He has made. He deals with each as if 
there were no other, and this individualism obviously ripens 
as the centuries proceed, till the very priest of the Exile, 
whose function and personality and even prophetic office are 
all intensely collectivist, becomes its mouthpiece by announc- 
ing that each must die for his own sin and be saved by 
his own repentance. Notwithstanding all this, the sense of 
Collectivism becomes stronger than ever. It is the collective 
people that is God’s son and God’s servant ; only through it will 
His Kingdom come; and only in its membership is salvation 
secure. Blessedness is not otherwise conceived of, and to 
share in this Kingdom representatively in one’s posterity is a 
more dominant thought than that of any personal hereafter. 
As the blessedness is thus collective, so also is the sin which 
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forfeits it; and as the sense of sin deepens in the case of 
the individual, so also is it with the nation, till—if we accept 
the modern critical view—the collective consciousness of sin is 
expressed in post-exilic ritual, with an elaborate ceremonial 
which is not only for the individual, but collectively for the people. 
Along with this and encrusting it came the burdensome traditions 
of the elders, foolish in principle and futile in effect, fencing round 
every action of life, yet all witnessing to the consciousness of 
sin. Here, too, it must be observed that the high priest becomes 
the supremely representative person in the community: the 
prophet has ceased and the king is no more. Likewise, in despair 
of individual achievement, comfort is sought in the thought that 
the salvation which is of the Jews cannot be denied to any 
that have Abraham to their father. The collective must do 
duty for the individual. Only in scant measure does the wider 
collectivity of mankind appear; but it is not wholly wanting. 
All families of the earth are to be blessed in Abraham’s 
seed ; all nations shall bless Jehovah’s favoured king. Jehovah’s 
house shall be a house of prayer for all nations. Israel’s 
mission is to enlighten the Gentiles, and all shall come to 
learn Jehovah’s law in Mount Zion. A perpetually blessed 
humanity, rather than a perpetual personal immortality, seems 
to embody the wider hope of the Jew; though the latter, as 
we have seen, became an inference from the Covenant whose 
blessings were to become universal. Old Testament sonship, 
then, is primarily that of the people, and ultimately that of 
the Messiah. Old Testament Collectivism is, firstly, that of 
Israel, and, secondly, that of a Divinely taught humanity 
blessed through Israel. Individuals share in the sin and salva- 
tion of the community, and their hope for the future lies in 
the covenant of the community, with its God Whom the soul 
has appropriated. 

But what trace is there of Evolution? Here we are faced 
with the Genesis story, which, whatever earlier traditions it 
represents, may be taken as standing alongside the great 
prophetic utterances for profundity and development of 
thought and for sharpness of conception. Let us with the 
Great Interpreter Himself take the story as allegorical in 
form, while indicative of a great historical fact as well as of 
principle. Man is represented as in God’s image and after 
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His likeness, informed with the Divine breath, and capable of 
spiritual intercourse ; one in creative birth with the creatures below 
him, and ranking next in succession after them, yet consciously 
separated from them and above them ; naked and uncultured, 
yet not savage; conscious of personal relation and duty, yet 
seeing dimly and mysteriously as in the cool of the evening ; 
provided with the Tree of Life during obedience, but 
forfeiting immortality when the knowledge of good and evil is 
attained through disobedience instead of through fidelity. Here 
all the essential points of Evolution, from mere innocence to holi- 
ness, from the creature just above the brutes to the deathless 
child of the Almighty, are not only implicit, but very pregnantly 
embodied in a matchless manner. Suppose with our Lord Himself 
and His Jewish hearers we substitute the Spirit of Evil for a 
Serpent, and correlatively interpret the moral meaning of 
the allegorical “trees.” There is, then, no need to belittle this 
profound narrative by limiting its significance to a concentrated 
or typical picture of every man’s temptation and sin. It repre- 
sents the thought that sin is abnormal and, as it were, unconstitu- 
tional, while at the same time universal, and, therefore, as a matter 
of experience natural. It represents sin as a lapse instead of 
a progression, a descent, therefore, through wilful ignorance of God 
to the condition, the practices, and the fate of the ignorant and 
blind brute. In representing further the continuance of heredity 
under tainted conditions, or, if the phrase be preferred, under an 
unfavourable environment, this famous narrative and the Old 
Testament teaching generally conform precisely to what we know 
of the scientific conditions of degeneration. None the less, in the 
action ascribed to God there is indicated a Divine purpose not to 
be baulked by human sin, but to persist in achieving sons for 
himself ; and this even from the seemingly hopeless and dying 
sons of Adam by a still more marvellous process which we now 
call redemption and regeneration. This whole process is in 
line with the slow gradual method so familiar to Evolutionists. 
Man’s action is free, with sufficient elementary knowledge to make 
the use of his will rational and to link it with the emotional element 
of personal trust, yet with no overwhelming revelation which 
would virtually have destroyed this freedom. Sin is therefore 
the creaturely choice of disobedience and consists in a broken per- 
sonal relation ; guilt lies in the disfavour intrinsically ensuing, and 
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the corruption of humanity results from this guilt or wrong 
environment, not the guilt from the corruption. Guilt’s proper 
issue is pictured as the loss of the personality: the way to the 
Tree of Life is barred. But this way is also kept and room is 
made for the love and patience which will yet end in holiness 
and immortality for a redeemed race. For Eve is so named as 
the promised mother of all living. 


2. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament doctrine of Man develops, but does 
not materially alter, that of the Old. No essential element is 
discarded. Man is still of kin with the Almighty, and invited 
to become a son of the Heavenly Father. This individuality of 
sonship is the chief development in New Testament anthropology. 
It is always represented in the Gospels, however, as dependent 
on discipleship with the Messiah and on regeneration by His 
Spirit ; as constituted by union with the Eternal Son and as 
expressed in moral likeness to the good and holy Father. In this 
possibility lies the dignity of man, who is better than the fowls, 
or than many sparrows. No intrinsic dignity is, however, attached 
to the soul ;1 it cannot, indeed, be killed together with the body 
by men, but together with the body can be destroyed by God. 
Man is held in every case responsible for his action. Actions 
done even in fulfilment of God’s predeterminate counsel are 
wicked actions, and even for words men are to be held respons- 
ible. Collective sin and judgment reappear in the Gospels. The 
heart is deceitful and depraved, and men subsist as evil. Accord- 
ingly, when the Kingdom of God is brought to men, individual 
repentance and regeneration are the conditions of entrance. Its 
members are ‘marked off from the rest of men by their relations 
to each other as well as to God. Thus the idea is suggested 
of a further Evolution than the present state of humanity 
as such. 

In the Pauline Epistles the same conceptions of sonship 


1 The use of Matt. xvi. 26 on the supposed intrinsic importance of 
the soul is proved to be incorrect by reference to the previous verse, 
where the same word is rendered ‘‘life.’”’ The importance is relative 


to the man himself, 
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appear as in the Gospels: sin is an individual offence; and 
yet it has a racial character and origin; and while circum- 
stances are taken into account, man is liable to Divine judgment 
according to the universal light of conscience in Nature. The 
Collectivism of Israel has become the Collectivism of humanity. 
All share in a common guilt and death unless they be transferred 
to the new humanity created by the Messiah. The final glorifica- 
tion of this new humanity is the goal of Divine Evolution. In 
the non-Pauline remainder of the New Testament similar teach- 
ing is given. Man’s state is at present one of lowliness into 
which the Eternal Son has entered that He might bring many 
sons to glory and achieve their destiny for them. Jesus has won 
man’s supreme place over the universe by removing the barrier 
of sin which brought death instead of progression. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews indicates the relation which he sup- 
poses man to hold to other creature intelligences, some of whom 
have passed without failure into holiness, and others into sin. 
The former need no salvation; for the latter none is provided. 
In these two the dual possibility of probation is exemplified. 
In mankind the race which has initially fallen is by the new 
process of Incarnation and redemption brought into achieved 
holiness ; and through the Eternal Son its members are made 
sons of the Highest, and fitly placed at the head of the uni- 
verse. Indications of this view are found in the Epistles 
of Peter and in the Apocalypse. Whatever may be thought 
respecting the character of angels, the New Testament con- 
ception coincides with the presentation of man as placed in an 
evolutionary probation of freedom, with a choice between sin 
and holiness, death and life, the isolation of self and the realised 
Kingdom of God. In the Johannine Epistles the anthropology 
corresponds to that ascribed to Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 
Sin is lawlessness; it is the refusal to do the will of God. It 
is organised as “the world,” which, following its own desires, 
is doomed to pass away. He who conforms to God’s will 
alone “abides”; he shares in the light, the righteousness, 
and the love of God, has partnership with God, and in 
love to his fellow reproduces the Divine Love, which becomes 
consummated. No mention is made of the Kingdom ; but the 
atmosphere is one of communal collectivity among the “ sons of 
God,” The transience of man echoes in the Epistle of James 
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and in the First Epistle of Peter, and is contrasted with the 
permanence of the new-born whose souls are saved from death. 
The Kingdom of God is presented for expectation, rather than 
as actually present, and is contrasted with the preparatory 
suffering and the discipline by which individuals may enter 
into it. The visions of the Apocalypse emphasise the final 
conceptions of collective humanity. Sin is there seen in its 
organised development, working ruin, disintegration, and death. 
Only by its overthrow is man established in final fellowship with 
God. 

Throughout the whole New Testament the promise of Eternal 
Life precludes all idea of man as but a higher brute. He is 
capable of the deathlessness as well as of the holiness of God. 
But this promise is invariably linked with victory over the guilt 
and corruption of sin, and is never associated with any idea of 
intrinsic value, or of some remanent germ of the Divine. This 
victory is normal in the sense of being constitutionally made 
possible and intended. It is abnormal and gratuitous as being 
the result of an additional work of God in arrest of the morbid 
evolution of sin and death. The relation of this promise to the 
individual and to the community in the final issues comes up for 
consideration in the discussion on eschatology. There also we shall 
see how the Old Testament doctrine of Sheol and the hope of 
escaping it develops into the New Testament warning of a fearful 
death and promise of a fulness of realised life in Christ. It is 
enough to note here that those who shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that life in the world to come die no more, but are “ equal 
unto the angels, and are the sons of God.” 4 


B. EccLEsIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[Reflection on the implicates of the Christian view of man 
in relation to God was of later origin in the Church than 
reflection on the implicates of the Christian view of God. It 
developed chiefly in the Latin or Western Church under the 
impetus given by Augustine and his controversy with Pelagius 
(c. 410) in the fifth century. Looked at from the view-point of 
the three factors of Divine Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collec- 


1See Excursus on the polemics of Immortality appended to 
Chap. X. 
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tivism, the main interest centres in the history of opinion regarding 
the following points :— 

1, The original constitution of man as made in the image of 
God. 

2. The origin of sin at the beginning of the race and its genesis 
in individuals now born into the world. 

3. Racial unity and individual freedom. 

4. The bearing of the doctrines of the Divine Image and 
of Sin on the question of man’s Immortality. A few notes on 
these points are here offered. 


I. Man’s ConsTITUTION. 


(t) Regarding the original constitution of man as made in 
God’s image a question of importance is how far Divine Father- 
hood and human sonship are conceived of as already fully con- 
stituted by the creative act, and how far as only potential or 
germinal, and to be realised by historical process wherein human 
freedom has its function as an essential factor. This question 
can scarcely be said to have been clearly present to the minds 
of the early fathers, though a dim consciousness of it may be 
detected in some of the expressions they use. From earliest 
times a need has been felt of attaching a twofold meaning to 
the “image,” of distinguishing between a natural and a moral 
element, between a constitutional potentiality and an ethical 
realisation—though the form of the distinction has varied with 
the movements of theology. The double terms “image” and 
“likeness” of the great prototext in Genesis seemed to give 
express Scripture sanction to this distinction, which was associated 
in one way or another by the early fathers with the two terms 
“imago” and “ similitudo.” 

Some of the Greek Fathers distinguished the “imago” 
as the rational basis of man’s nature—the natural powers of 
reason and will—from the “ similitudo” which was conceived 
of as free development in moral likeness, and therefore necessarily 
imperfect or incomplete at first. Gregory of Nyssa (c. 360 A.D.) 
makes the “ similitudo” to consist in the qualities of the Chris- 
tian produced by the Holy Ghost. Similarly Ireneeus (c. 180 A.D.) 
conceives of the union of man and God as not fully realised until 
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after the Fall in and through Christ. Augustine (c. 400 A.D.) 
distinguishes “ imago ” and “ similitudo ” as “ cognitio veritatis ” 
and “ amor virtutis”: the Schoolmen as a rule distinguish them 
as “natural attributes” and “ moral conformity.” The strict 
identification of the two features, the “ natural ” and the “ ethical,” 
with the two Scripture terms has dropped out of Reformation 
and post-Reformation theology, but the two features are still 
distinguished and both are regarded as in some sense belonging 
to man’s original constitution. 

The “image” as constituted by the mere creative act 
is regarded by medieval and reformed theologians as including 
not mere natural elements such as rationality, will-power, and 
moral capacity, but also a positive moral element of moral goodness, 
rightness, or “original righteousness” which might be said to 
constitute man as originally created a “son” or “child” of 
God in moral likeness. This element, however, is differently 
conceived of in different quarters. By medieval and Roman 
Catholic theologians this element of “original righteousness 2 
is conceived of not as an inherent part of man’s original con- 
stitution as created, but as a supernatural gift of grace, a “ donum 
superadditum ” bestowed either concurrently with the creative act 
which produced his original constitution, as Aquinas (¢. 1250 A.D.) 
taught, or soon thereafter, as Scotus (¢. 1300 A.D.) taught. This 
superadded gift of original righteousness served to guide aright 
the passions and appetites and various powers of man’s original 
constitution at first, but it was lost by the Fall, so that the passions 
and powers of man’s constitution, being without proper regulation, 
became inordinate and corruption ensued. 

The reformed theologians rejected the idea of 
righteousness ” as a supernatural gift extraneous to man’s original 
natural constitution as created, but taught that a certain moral 
excellency or positive goodness belonged inherently to man’s 
nature as originally constituted after the image of God. Man 
was not created an indeterminate being uncommitted either 
to good or evil. He was created good, which meant morally 
upright, including not only a certain knowledge of truth (“ cognitio 
veritatis”), but also a certain love of goodness (‘amor virtutis”’). 
This positive “ wisdom” and “ goodness” ascribed to man’s 
original constitution as created in God’s image was by some 
conceived of on such a scale as made it inconceivable how such 
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a wise and morally good being could ever fall into sin. Thus Dr. 
South, in a famous discourse, describes Aristotle (¢. 350 B.c.) 
as “‘ but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments 
of Paradise.” 

By later reformed theologians this tendency to exaggerate 
the intellectual and moral perfection of man’s original constitu- 
tion is repudiated and recognition accorded, in varying measure, 
to the need for postulating some degree of moral instability in 
man as originally constituted, so as to make a fall into sin possible. 
In the measure in which the original moral goodness attributed 
to the first human pair is reduced to a moral innocence belonging 
to a moral being subject to probation and capable of falling, 
in such measure must the moral image of God belonging to man’s 
original constitution be conceived of as a constitutional potentiality 
awaiting full realisation through ethical process rather than 
as something actual and complete. The question of man’s 
original and inherent sonship to God, by virtue of created con- 
stitution, will thus depend on how far it is considered correct to 
speak of “ sonship ” in connection with a “ constitutional potenti- 
ality,” and how far this term should be reserved to describe a 
condition that has been ethically realised. Only when ethically 
realised can “sonship” be said to carry with it the benefits 
and privileges belonging to the filial relationship. 

(2) Another question of some importance bearing on the 
original constitution of man is the question as to how the 
first human pair originated on this earth. Up till Darwin’s time 
(r809-1882) this question did not receive much attention, as it 
was universally assumed that the first human pair, like the pro- 
genitors of the various species of animals generally; appeared 
on this earth as the result of a direct creative act of God whereby 
they received their human constitution in its completed form. 
Since Darwin, however, published his books on the Origin of 
Species and the Descent of Man in 1859 and 1871, it has been 
widely held that man came into being on this earth by genetical 
descent from an ape-like ancestor whose other children are 
represented by the gorilla and other apes now extant on the 
earth. 

The attitude of modern Christian theologians towards this 
evolutionary theory of man’s origin on earth may be described 
as twofold. Some regard it as unproven, improbable, and contrary 
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to Scripture, and as antagonistic to the Christian view of man’s 
constitution and dignity and destiny. Perhaps the majority of 
modern theologians, however, regard it as, though not yet fully 
proven or established, yet probable, and at all events a tenable 
theory which, if interpreted in the light of teleological principles, 
is not necessarily inconsistent either with Divine revelation in 
Scripture or with the Christian view of man’s nature and 
dignity and destiny as the child of God made in His image and 
after His likeness. 

(3) A third question having a bearing on man’s original 
constitution which received considerable attention at the hands 
of ancient, medieval, and reformed theologians is the question 
as to the origin of individual souls. Origen (c. 250 A.D.) among 
the Greek Fathers adopted and taught the Platonic doctrine of the 
pre-existence of all individual souls before becoming associated 
with living bodily organisms in this world at birth. This theory, 
however, though it was revived by a reputable German theologian 
of last century, Julius Miiller (1801-1878), was rejected as fantastic 
and improbable by most of the early fathers in favour of the 
doctrine known as Creationism. According to this view God creates 
a new soul for each individual, which at birth unites with the body 
produced by ordinary generation to form the new personality. 
Tertullian (c. 200 A.D.), however, the founder of the Latin school of 
theology, held and taught a view known as Traducianism. Accord- 
ing to this view the soul of the individual—which Tertullian con- 
ceived of as consisting of a fine kind of material—is derived 
entirely, like his body, from his ancestors by transmission or 
heredity. While rejecting Tertullian’s materialistic conception 
of the soul, Augustine, on the whole, though not without wavering, 
adheres to Traducianism, and through him it received currency 
in the Church. The majority of the Schoolmen, however, were 
Creationists, and among the reformers opinion was very evenly 
divided between the two views. Among modern theologians most 
of those who adopt the evolutionary theory of man’s origin incline 
to the Traducianist view of the origin of individual souls. It 
does not exclude the agency of God in the production of 
individual souls, because God is conceived of as immanent and 
causally active in all vital processes, and therefore in the process 
of genetic reproduction, whereby individual souls are supposed to 


be generated. 
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Some modern German theologians, however, e.g. Kirn of 
Leipsic, think that while the main content of the individual 
soul—mental and moral—may be explained as due to the causal 
activity of God as immanent in the vital process of reproduction, 
a fresh creative act of God as transcendent is needed, in addition 
to the immanent conservative reproductive action, to account 
for that element of mewness or variety which makes each soul 
not a mere bundle of inherited mental and moral qualities, but a 
distinct new, morally responsible individual, with a will-power 
—an inalienable power of contrary choice—whereby the material 
given through heredity and environment is worked up into a 
personal character. This would mean a combination of the 
Traducian and Creationist theories, postulating the activity 
at once of God immanent and of God transcendent and creative, 
in the origin of individual souls. 


II. Srn’s Oricrn. 


As regards the origin of sin at the first and its genesis 
in individuals now born into the world the early fathers agree 
in representing sin as a positive evil reality carrying bitter con- 
sequences, which has come into being in the world not through 
the decision or determination of the Divine Will, but through 
the decision or choice of that free will wherewith man is endowed 
as a creature made in God’s image. A defining characteristic 
of the anthropology of the Greek Fathers is the uniformity and 
emphasis with which the freedom of the human will, as implying 
a power of contrary choice between alternatives, and especially 
between the alternatives of right and wrong, good and evil, is 
asserted. This power of free choice, this power to turn to what 
_ 1s known as good or right, or, on the other hand, to turn from the 
same, belonged to the progenitor of the human race. He chose 
to turn from the right. He was not determined to this by God, 
but by himself. We can give no further explanation of this 
first choice of wrong. It was due to the mysterious will-power 
of the self and cannot be accounted for by reference to any evil 
nature of the first man which expressed itself in this act of will. 
For the nature of the first man as created by God was good, not 
evil. The Greek Fathers agree that this transgression brought 
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the race of mankind under the dominion of Satan. The discern- 
ment of God and of divine things became clouded. Sensual 
propensities gained an augmented force. Sin brings mortality. 
The baneful effect of sin in the individual goes forward gradually 
from one degree of depravation to another, bringing increased 
exposure to the seductions of evil. Yet the idea of inherited 
depravity, involving guilt, is not found among the Greek Fathers, 
nor does the fall of man—which brought the race under the 
dominion of Satan—interfere with the personal freedom or power 
of moral choice belonging to individuals now born into the world. 
Sin, at least as guilt, originates in individuals now born into 
the world, as in the first man, in the will which has a power of 
contrary choice. ‘We come sinless into this world,” says Cyril 
of Jerusalem. ‘We sin now voluntarily” (Cat. iv. 19. 21). The 
doctrine of Inherited Depravity, or that evil is propagated in the 
soul from parent to child, was first asserted among the early fathers 
by Tertullian along with his Traducianist theory of the origin of 
individual souls. According to him there is evil in the soul, 
derived from its corrupt origin, and the evil has become a second 
nature. ‘‘ The corruption of our nature,” he says, “is another 
nature” (De Anima, 41). Yet this idea is not very consistently 
carried out by Tertullian. The original good in man, he says, is 
obscured rather than extinguished. It cannot be extinguished 
because it is from God. “In the worst there is something good 
and in the best something bad” (De Anima, 41). According to 
Clement of Alexandria (c. 200 A.D.) Adam is the typical example 
of sin rather than the foundation whence it is spread through the 
race. Freedom of choice remains after the Fall, although the 
soul depends on the spirit for its renewal (Stromata, ii. 19, iv. 26). 
According to Origen, notwithstanding the Fall, sin does not begin 
in this life until reason awakes and there is a voluntary election 
of evil. Athanasius goes so far as to say that there have been 
saints who have been free from all sin, e.g. Jeremiah and John 
the Baptist. Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen (c. 370), 
Basil (c. 350), and Chrysostom (c. 400 A.D.) pronounce new-born 
children free from sin. They have a corruption, but it does not 
involve guilt. 

Augustine is the first to carry out in a thoroughgoing way 
the doctrine of inherited depravity and guilt as belonging to 
every child of Adam. According to him Adam, through grace 
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given him, was able to remain upright in communion with God. 
By his own act, the reverse of which was possible to him, he 
brought on himself, justly, physical death, moral guilt, and an 
enslavement of will to sin. These consequences likewise justly 
appear in his descendants from their birth (De Corrept. et Gratia, 10). 
Augustine’s theory rests on the realistic idea that human nature 
as a whole was deposited in the first man. This nature as it 
came from the hands of God was pure. But human nature, 
existing in its totality in Adam, was corrupted in the first act of 
transgression, and as such is transmitted to his descendants. 
Since the Fall, the human will has lost that freedom of moral choice 
between good and evil which it had at first in Adam. It has 
become determined towards evil, so that the descendants of 
Adam have no longer any freedom of moral choice as between 
good and evil, though they have a certain freedom of will or 
power of contrary choice in civil or worldly concerns. Augustine’s 
doctrine of inherited enslavement of the will, according to which 
those now born into the world have no freedom of will or power 
of contrary choice as between right and wrong, good and evil, 
in the moral and religious sphere, fits in with his doctrines 
of unconditional particular predestination and irresistible grace. 
He holds that God in His absolute sovereignty has predestined 
a certain definite number of the fallen children of men to be the 
recipients of irresistible efficacious grace, while the rest are passed 
over and left to perish in their sins. 

At the opposite pole from Augustine was Pelagius, who 
denied inherited depravity, enslavement of the will, unconditional 
particular predestination, and irresistible grace. His doctrine is 
one of thorough-going individualism. The sin of the first man, 
he held, was due to his exercise of the power of free will, which is 
the power of contrary choice in the moral sphere. But its evil 
consequences do not pass by heredity to his descendants. Every 
individual is born into the world with the same freedom of will, 
the same power of contrary choice, as Adam possessed. They 
do not become sinners by Adam’s sin. As far as they are sinners 
it is by doing as Adam did. All good or evil is something “ done 
by us, for we are capable of either.” There is at our birth nothing 
within us but what God placed there. The supposition of sin in 
infants prior to their “ choice” of evil he rejects as monstrous. 
He makes room in his theory for the increase and spread of sin 
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among mankind by bad example which renders it more difficult 
to do right, but the liberty of choice is never subverted. It is 
possible for all to attain to righteousness by the exercise of free 
will. Some have actually lived without sin, such as Abel and 
John the Baptist. The function of Divine grace is to assist human 
free will in attaining to righteousness by good precept and example. 
Augustinianism triumphed over Pelagianism at several councils 
of the Church in the fifth century, but the real conviction of the 
medieval Church was never won round to a thoroughgoing 
support of Augustine’s teaching, and under Pope Gregory 1. the 
Church settled down, after long controversy, to a midway position 
between Augustine and Pelagius (which might be termed either 
semi-Pelagianism or semi-Augustinianism), as represented by 
John Cassianus. 

At the Reformation Augustine’s doctrines of inherited de- 
pravity, enslavement of the will, irresistible grace, and uncon- 
ditional particular predestination were revived and set forth in 
a more thoroughgoing logical fashion by Calvin. Luther was 
equally strong, if less logical and systematic, in his assertion of 
Augustinianism. But Melanchthon, though at first agreeing 
with Luther and Calvin about unconditional predestination and 
bondage of the will through inherited depravity, afterwards 
modified his views about predestination, and allowed to the will 
even of fallen man such measure of freedom or contrary choice 
as enabled the sinner either to yield to or to resist Divine grace. 
There was no possibility, indeed, of the sinner turning to God or 
goodness apart from the working of the Spirit through the Word. 
But this working of the Spirit might either be freely yielded to 
or resisted by the individual, so that human free will was a factor 
along with the agency of the Word and Spirit in conversion. 
This view, which attributed to man even as fallen a certain freedoin 
or power of contrary choice in respect to the gracious drawings 
of the Spirit, went by the name of “ Synergism ” because it ascribed 
a place, however subordinate, to human free will as a factor in 
the decisive experience known as conversion. It was opposed 
by stricter predestinarians among the Lutherans such as Flacius 
(c. 1550), who taught that the will in fallen man is spiritu- 
ally dead and has no capacity except perpetually to resist the 
influence of grace. A compromise was ultimately reached by 
the Lutheran Church in the Formula of Concord which, while it 
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condemns the Flacian notion about original sin as affecting the 
very substance of the soul, yet dwells emphatically on the help- 
lessness of the human will apart from Divine grace, and affirms 
that the reason why any sinners are lost is that they wilfully 
despise God’s grace, ‘“‘close their ears and harden their hearts” 
so that the Holy Ghost cannot do His work upon them and within 
them. 

The controversy which raged in the Lutheran Church 
between the. stricter Predestinarians and the Philippists or 
followers of Philip Melanchthon had its analogue in the Reformed 
Church in the controversy between the stricter Calvinists, such as 
Beza and Gomarus, and the Arminians in the seventeenth century. 
The controversy turned essentially on the place to be assigned 
to human free will in the individual life, and the function to be 
attributed to it as a factor in constituting sinfulness and in 
enabling the sinner to yield to or reject Divine saving grace. The 
stricter Calvinists maintained the doctrine of unconditional 
Divine Predestination in its most thorough-going supra-lapsarian 
form, i.e. as applying not only to fallen men, but also to man 
unfallen, whose fall into sin was thus traced back to the determin- 
ing activity of the sovereign will of God. They denied to human 
free will any real causal efficiency either in constituting sinfulness 
or in enabling sinners to yield to or to resist Divine grace, which 
was irresistible and inemissible. The acceptance by sinners of 
the call of the Gospel is due solely to a discriminating efficient 
act of God’s grace founded exclusively on election. The Arminian 
system is an attempt to formulate a protest against this thorough- 
going predeterminism from an ethical point of view, and to 
maintain human responsibility and the moral conditions of praise 
and blame, reward and penalty, while still upholding salvation 
by grace. The Arminians deny unconditional election, and while 
_ affirming the inability of men to exercise saving faith or to accom- 
plish anything really good without regeneration through the Holy 
Spirit, they maintain that the sinner may by his inalienable power 
of free will either yield to or resist God’s grace revealed in Christ 
and brought to bear on the soul by the Spirit’s working. Grace, 
therefore, is not irresistible, and if sinners are lost it will not be 
because of any Divine “ decree of reprobation,” but because they 
Fe rch rejected the grace of God, who desires the salvation 
of all, 
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The views of the Arminians were condemned at the Synod 
of Dort in 1618 a.p., which affirmed a moderate Calvinism of the 
infra-lapsarian type, limiting the Divine predestination to men 
after the Fall, but affirming its unconditional and dual character 
as including the election of some to salvation and the reprobation 
of others. Notwithstanding this condemnation, however, Arminian 
views came to prevail widely, especially in England and America, 
and the Wesleyan system has been aptly described as ““Arminianism 
on fire.” The controversy between Calvinists and Arminians 
cannot yet be said to have reached a final logical solution which 
has commanded general acceptance among theologians. On this 
question of the origin of sin in the race at the beginning, and its 
genesis in individuals now born into the world, the efforts of 
modern theologians may be said to be directed towards finding some 
mean between the extreme universalism of Augustine and the 
extreme individualism of Pelagius. 


TIIl. RACE AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


As regards the third of the points specified above as im- 
portant, namely, racial unity and individual freedom, a good deal 
has already been said under the previous heads. The idea of 
racial unity was not very clearly present to the minds of the early 
Greek Fathers, such as Clement and Origen, who laid the emphasis 
on individual freedom. It was first prominently brought forward 
by Tertullian, and was made the basis of his theological system 
by Augustine. In modern times, since the ideas of evolution and 
heredity have gained prominence in biological science, there is 
little danger of the fact of racial solidarity being ignored, but some 
danger of its being so emphasised and interpreted as to empty 
the doctrines: of sin and individual freedom and moral responsi- 
bility of all serious ethical significance. The evolutionary theory 
of man’s origin from, and kinship with, the brutes is apt to be so 
pressed and interpreted in some quarters—especially in scientific 
circles—as to make sin, or what is called “the fall of man,” a 
necessary stage in human evolution and really a step upwards in 
the ascent of man from his brute beginnings. And the doctrine 
of racial solidarity and heredity is presented and interpreted by 
some modern biologists and would-be theologians in such a way 
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as would make freedom of will and moral responsibility a mere 
fiction of the imagination. 

The evolutionary theory of man’s origin and development 
propounded by Darwin was at first stoutly combated by 
conservative theologians as incompatible with the Christian 
view of man’s nature and dignity and destiny. In more recent 
years, however, Christian theologians have been inclined to wel- 
come the scientific doctrines of evolution and heredity as theories 
of the process of man’s becoming, not incompatible with the idea 
of a Divine Intelligence working in and above all, and serving 
to give scientific confirmation to the Christian doctrine of inherited 
depravity or original sin. 

The efforts of recent theologians (such as Lyman Abbott in 
America and Griffith Jones in England), who have accepted in 
the main the scientific theory of evolution, have been directed to 
show how this view of man’s origin and development may be 
reconciled with the Christian view of sin as “ that which ought 
not to be,” as that which is abnormal in man and contrary to 
his true divinely appointed destiny, and with the Christian view 
of individual men and women as free and responsible moral agents, 
though intimately bound up in the one bundle of life with their 
fellow-men. The contrary view—that the scientific doctrines 
of evolution and heredity render null and void the Christian 
ideas of sin and moral blameworthiness—is found expressed not 
only by modern men of science such as Haeckel, but by not a 
few popular modern dramatists like Ibsen and writers of popular 
works of fiction like Thomas Hardy. 


IV. Immortatity. 


As regards the fourth point, namely, the bearing of the 
doctrines of the Divine image and of sin on the question of man’s 
immortality, a brief survey of the history of opinion is all that can 
be attempted. Two divergent views on this point have been 
held by theologians, namely :— 

1. The view that man as a living soul made in God’s image 
is by virtue of his created constitution actually and essentially 
immortal, and that all human souls, whether good or bad, will not 
only survive the shock of physical death, but will continue to exist 
for ever either in bliss or misery ; 
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2. That man as a living soul made in God’s image, while in- 
tended for immortality, is by created constitution only potentially or 
conditionally immortal, and may fail to attain that destiny and ulti- 
mately (though not necessarily at the crisis of physical death) cease 
to live through failing to fulfil the conditions of attaining to im- 
mortal existence. The Platonic theory as to the pre-existence and 
natural immortality of the human soul exercised a considerable 
influence on the early fathers, but their views as between the two 
positions above indicated are not absolutely clear or free from 
ambiguity. 

They are practically agreed in affirming that the immortality 
or continued existence of created souls is dependent on God 
the Creator, who alone hath inherent or essential immortality ; 
and in this connection they frequently repudiate any idea of in- 
herent or essential or independent immortality belonging to souls 
apart from God’s will for their continuance. They are agreed, too, 
that it is God’s will that all souls should survive the shock of 
physical death and continue in existence until the final judgment, 
at which the souls of the righteous will enter upon eternal life. 
But as to whether the souls of the perversely wicked will 
continue to exist for ever by the will of God in a state of 
torment, or will ultimately cease to be, as the result of the 
destructive agency of sin, they do not express themselves very 
clearly or unambiguously. 

Justin Martyr (who lived about 130 A.D.) says: “ At the time of 
judgment some which have appeared worthy of God never die ; 
but others are punished so long as God wills them to exist and to 
be punished,” which seems to point to the possible annihilation 
of the wicked at last—a consummation which seems to be further 
hinted at in the words which follow: “ Now the soul partakes of 
life, since God wills it to live. Thus, then, it will not even partake 
(of life) when God does not will it to live: for to live is not its 
attribute as it is God’s ; but as a man does not live always and the 
soul is not ever conjoined with the body, since whenever this 
harmony must be broken up the soul leaves the body and the 
man no longer exists, even so whenever the soul must cease to 
exist the spirit of life is removed from it and there is no more soul, 
but it goes back to the place from whence it was taken” (Dial. 
with Trypho, ch. v.). 

A view of “conditional immortality” as belonging to man 
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as created is expressly stated by Theophilus of Antioch (¢. 170 A.D., 
Ad Auiol. ii. 27), and also by Tatian (¢. 160 a.p., Ad Gree. ch. 
xiii.), though he speaks of the souls of the wicked as rising again at 
last at the end of the world with the body, “ receiving death by 
punishment in immortality *’—a rather obscure phrase. Irenzus 
(c. 180 a.D., Adv. Her. ii. 34) says: “It is the Father of all who 
imparts continuance for ever and ever to those who are saved,” 
and speaks of the wicked man as “ depriving himself of continuance 
for ever and éver,” yet in other passages he speaks of the “ eternal” 
duration of punishments. Among the early Latin apologists 
Amobius (¢. 303 A.D.) teaches most clearly (Adv. Gentes, ch. xiv.), 
in opposition to the Platonic theory of the immortality of all 
souls, a doctrine of immortality as conditional on men coming 
to know God and having communion with Him through Christ, 
while annihilation after long-protracted torment is asserted to be 
the fate in store for the wicked. This is given, not as a private 
speculation, but as part of his exposition, to outsiders of Catholic 
faith. A similar doctrine is found in the Clementine Homilies 
(ai. 6) and in Lactantius (¢. 313), a pupil of Arnobius. 

Platonic conceptions as to the nature of the soul and its inherent 
immortality became predominant among the Alexandrian Fathers, 
among whom Origen teaches the doctrine of the universal restora- 
tion of all souls, in which he is followed by Gregory of Nyssa, Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus (668-690 a.p.), Theodore of Mopsuestia, and other 
fathers of the Eastern Church. In the West, Platonic conceptions 
of natural immortality became prevalent in the medieval Church 
through the influence of Augustine, though that father is careful 
to warn his hearers against attributing any independent immor- 
tality to the soul (Epp. ccv. 19). Among the Schoolmen Thomas 
Aquinas, while conceding the abstract possibility of annihilation 
of souls by an act of the Divine Will, denies that it takes place on 
the somewhat inconclusive ground that the object of a miracle or 
Divine act is to manifest the Divine grace, and the Divine good- 
ness and power are revealed rather by the maintenance of things 
in life than by their annihilation. 

The question as to whether the soul was by nature mortal 
or immortal was much discussed in the medieval Church until, 
at the fifth Lateran Council in 1513, Pope Leo x. pronounced in 
favour of the essential immortality of the soul, and strictly com- 
mandedjall and sundry philosophers, in their public lectures at 
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the universities and elsewhere, to rebut and disprove the contrary 
opinion. Tyndale in England (c. 1525), and the earliest Scottish 
reformers (J. H. Burton, Hist. Scot. vol. iv. p. 42), whose sympathies 
were Lutheran, reject the natural immortality of the soul. In post- 
Reformation thought the opinion that man as made in God’s image 
is by nature or constitution essentially immortal has been the 
view held by the majority of theologians. But the alternative 
view that immortality in the sense of continuance for ever and 
ever, while the intended destiny of all men, is forfeited by the per- 
versely wicked, who fail to realise the true end for which they 
were created, and that these will fall away into nothingness at last 
(not necessarily at the death of the body, but at the destruction 
of the soul in the fiery judgment of hell) has been advocated by not 
a few prominent reformed theologians in opposition alike to the 
universal restoration of all souls and to the continued eternal exist- 
ence of evil souls in a condition of conscious and never-ending 
torment. 

Among philosophers, Spinoza, Hobbes (c. 1625 a.p.), and 
Locke (c. 1672 A.D.) have declared in favour of this view, while 
among prominent theologians and thinkers who advocate it may be 
mentioned Dodwell Whately, Edward White, J. B. Heard, Bishop 
Hampden, Sir G. Stokes, Dr. Dale, Prebendary C. A. Row, 
and others in England ; Dorner (1809-1884), Rothe (1799-1867), 
Ritschl, and others in Germany; Petavel in Switzerland; 
Sabatier in France; Hudson, Huntington, Pettingel, Lyman 
Abbott, and others in America. Among recent British theologians 
Prof. Salmond, in his Christian Doctrine of Immortality (Bk. vi. 
ch. ii.), combats the doctrine of conditional immortality in favour 
of the more widely accepted view of the natural immortality of 
all souls and eternal torment for the wicked. Cautious thinkers 
like W. E. Gladstone and J. Agar Beet have not ventured beyond 
the assertion that the Christian Revelation certifies, indeed, the 
finality of the judgment, but makes no pronouncement as to 
the duration of the painful life of the lost. 

Similarly indeterminate is the view of Prof. James Candlish, 
who thinks that neither Scripture revelation nor philosophical 
reflection justifies either a confident affirmation or a dogmatic 
denial of the ultimate annihilation of the souls that fail to attain 
to salvation, And though with a bias against “ conditional 
immortality ” and its solution of the problem of lost souls, Prof. 
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Orr also (in his Christian View of God and the World, lect. x., 
and his Progress of Dogma, lect. x. p. 352) leaves the ultimate 
eschatological problem unsolved and indeterminate, affirming that 
“‘we have not the elements of a solution and we ought not to 
attempt it.”—D. S. A.] 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion: How shall the Evangelical doctrine of Man 
and Sin be reaffirmed in the light of the above considerations ? 
We take it that no change can be made in the fundamental 
position as to the dignity of man in his capacity for communion 
with, and fulfilled likeness to, the image of his Maker. In spite 
of the emphasis on man’s subhuman relationship and supposed 
origin, a still stronger current of modern opinion sets in towards 
claims to affinity with the Highest. These, by their very extrava- 
gance, sometimes merge themselves in what is indistinguish- 
able from Pantheism; claiming supra-personality they land 
in virtual impersonality. But the old Evangelical faith as to 
the true position of man as no mere atom of the infinite, but a 
finite reproduction of his Maker, is likely to stand and will stand 
unshaken. In spite of Pantheistic and semi-Pantheistic teaching, 
affirmation must also be made broad and strong of the reality 
of will and self-determination and responsibility for conduct, 
character, and issues. The popular emphasis on heredity and 
environment combines with the Determinist philosophy to 
undermine this fundamental postulate of consciousness and 
morality. All the more does the struggling and often despair- 
ing mass of men around require the tonic of clear and con- 
vinced utterance on this point, even though the first effect be 
necessarily the self-condemnation from which alone any new 
life must start. 

The doctrine of sin, in like manner, must continue in un- 
mistakable clearness to exhibit individual and collective guilt, 
individual and collective corruption ; the individual being all 
the more awful because of the collective ; the collective all the 
more evident because of the individual. Sin as the breach of 
a personal relationship with God will be none the less empha- 
sised that it is also seen to be a breach of the order which the 
non-moral creation cannot infringe, while its issues, as pertaining 
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to a cosmic order in which the moral expresses itself, will be 
insisted on as in harmony with the increasing knowledge of that 
order which is being now obtained. The modern sense of Collec- 
tivism will express itself in a fresh emphasis on the social char- 
acter and obligations of man, on individual imperfection and 
impotence irrespective of the community, on the destructive 
effects of sin upon the social organism, and on the reaction of a 
sinful society upon the individual. A fresh view of the dignity 
of man will be given by the consideration that selfhood, in its 
completeness, is the result of personal achievement realised 
only through conformity to the Divine Nature and Will; and 
that this diginity is unstable, and may be lost. A new freedom 
will be felt in regard to the supposed brute origin of man—a 
freedom not afforded by the traditional sharp distinction between 
his spirituality and the brute corporeal life, when it is also felt 
that, even if such Evolution have taken place, sin is no part of 
it, not being the remains of the brute, but the initial lapse of 
the race at its individual start. Thus the Christian doctrine 
of the Fall will not only remain in essence, but be manifestly 
required as the only explanation of man’s present discordant 
state ; while the exhibition of sin as proving an unfitness to live 
will fall into line with present biological teaching and throw both 
individuals and the community on to the grace of God in redemp- 
tion in a way not required by the self-sufficiency which attributes 
to man an imperishable spark of Divinity, an already achieved 
personality, and an inalienable sonship. And these considera- 
tions will derive their chief force from a clearer conception than 
has obtained hitherto of God’s design in the creation of man 
as an achievement on His part of self-reproduction, and on man’s 
part of affiliation ; of God’s method as a wonderful Evolution of 
life in a process, whether genetically or merely consecutively 
creative, through which man at last emerges, rational and self- 
determining ; of probation as a choice between advance and 
retrogression ; of the Fall as the initial step in degeneration ; 
and of sin as the arrest of Evolution, the real breach in continuity, 
the destroyer of the individual and social organism, the foiler 
of all hopes of sonship, and, therefore, the frustrator, were that 
possible, of the glorious Divine purpose. But that is not possible, 
and so the reaffirmed doctrine of Man and Sin prepares us for 
the reaffirmed doctrine of God’s grace in redemption. 


‘ 


CHAPTER VI. 
GOD’S PERFECTED SON. 


INTRODUCTION: 


Tue Christian doctrine of Man and Sin has for its complement 
the Christian doctrine of the Person and work of the Redeemer, 
whose official title as the Christ or Messiah was claimed by 
Jesus of Nazareth, and this title has given its name to the re- 
ligion of His followers. Their teaching on His Person is known 
as the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, and may fairly be 
said to be held in common by all but a very few of those who 
claim the Christian name. Its ultimate essence lies in its identi- 
fication of the Supreme Power (which we recognise outside our- 
selves in Nature and Providence, and within ourselves as conscience 
or the Spirit of God) with the historic Personality and self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus of Nazareth. It has been well remarked! that 
this carries with it the threefold affirmation that “ Jesus is true 
man, that He is unique man, and that He is God in man ”— 
human ideal, historic mediator, incarnate God. The story of 
Christendom’s attempt to construe the Person and self-conscious- 
ness of Jesus, while holding fast to these convictions, which it 
believes to be rooted in the experience both of the original disciples 
and of subsequent generations, will be traced below. Christ’s 
relation to God has given rise to the problems regarding His 
pre-existence as the Eternal Word of the Fourth Gospel, while 
His relation to mankind compels inquiry concerning the manner 
of His birth affirmed in the first and third Gospels, as well as con- 
cerning that resurrection of His from the dead on which Chris- 
tianity professes to be based. Christology, or the doctrine of 
1 See Adams Brown, Outlines of Chrespan Theology, ch, vi. p. 326. 
Ir 
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Christ’s Person, is further complicated by questions respecting 
the form and trustworthiness of the records about the historic 
Jesus by whom and for whom these Divine claims are made, 
and still more by the conception of the work which this historic 
Divine Person is believed to have done and to be doing. Ques- 
tions concerning the records belong to the department of apolo- 
getics ; those regarding His work meet us in dealing with redemp- 
tion. What Christian faith persistently affirms is that Jesus 
achieves a work that none but God can achieve, and makes 
demands and offers that none but God can make. This is the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation ; and it is this that consti- 
tutes the historical Jesus the trustworthy object of faith to suc- 
ceeding generations. It is also the feature that distinguishes 
Christianity from other forms of Theism. It marks off the Gospel 
of Jesus from all ideas of incarnation which do not go beyond 
the Pantheistic thought of the universe as the embodiment of 
God, and from all Theosophic conceptions which merely recognise a 
special sense in which man individually or collectively represents 
the Divine. The unique Incarnation of God in Christ has from 
the first been expressed in the affirmation that “ Jesus is the Son 
of God,” and by this phrase we are at once brought to the con- 
sideration of Incarnation and the Fatherhood. 


PART I. 


ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A. FATHERHOOD. 


The following points may be here observed : That the doctrine 
of the Sonship of Jesus, construed in the sense of a pre-existent 
and eternal sonship, exhibits fatherhood as of the very essence 
of the Godhead in a way not otherwise conceivable. It must not 
be forgotten that the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation was 
not the result of speculation regarding the nature of God, or of 
attempts to find Him embodied in some supreme way among the 
sons of men and in One above all others. The contrary is the case. 
The Christian belief in the Incarnation was experimental. It arose 
in strictly monotheistic environment, through personal knowledge 
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of Jesus of Nazareth, historically among His first disciples, and 
spiritually among those to whom their presentation of the historic 
Jesus was made. The belief in fatherhood as perpetually of the 
essence of God arose out of this felt manifestation in One who 
claimed to be the Son of God even before the foundation 
of the world. The abandonment of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is the abandonment of the assurance of the intrinsic Father- 
hood of God. The affirmation of the Divine Sonship of Jesus is 
the affirmation that the relation we know as fatherhood and 
sonship belongs eternally to the heart of God. Apart, indeed, 
from the pre-existence of Christ, the consciousness possessed 
by Jesus of perfect human sonship affords, indeed, to mankind 
an assurance of the possibility and reality on God’s part of the 
fatherly relationship ; but it does not exhibit such relationship as 
eternally intrinsic. Without the story of Jesus and its fruits 
in those who have followed His teaching, sonship to God is known 
only as a craving or ideal, present here and there in a few indi- 
viduals among the mass of mankind, but not as a certain and 
delightful relationship. 

The Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ bespeaks the essential 
kinship of man with God. Only into a race at least potenti- 
ally affiliated to God could the Eternal Son enter. At no 
lower stage of creation is filial incarnation conceivable. Every 
form of life, and even of matter, is a Divine incarnation, but 
only in a moral and rational race can the Son of God appear. 
Hence all theories of man which make him merely the highest 
brute, without moral and spiritual kinship to the Divine Person- 
ality, and so deprive him of true sonship, remove utterly the 
foundation of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. If 
fatherhood be self-reproduction, God is not adequately repro- 
duced in a brute a little cleverer than his fellows, Man, if not 
a child of God as yet, must at least be capable of sharing the 
sonship of the Eternal Son. He and they are both “ of God.” 

Yet this sonship in the case of man is not achieved, but 
only achievable. It is the distinction of the Eternal Son that 
He is the “only-begotten”; to men it is “ given” to 
become sons of God. The common teaching that all men are 
already sons of God directly compromises this uniqueness, for 
by making sonship the result of creation it implicitly does away 
with any need for a special incarnation of God in Jesus so far as 
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sonship is concerned. On this view Christ is in full conscious- 
ness, only what we unconsciously are. Thus man’s whole position in 
creation is misconceived, and a rational and spiritual being without 
ethical development is suggested as the goal of creation. Sin, too, 
is by this popular teaching misunderstood, not being apprehended 
as a failure to attain to sonship by a true moral development. 

Sonship, therefore, for men is now not merely after the like- 
ness of the Eternal Sonship, but also through its Incarnation 
alone. The necessity of such Incarnation apart from sin is well 
discussed, and with fairly concurrent result, in the popular 
treatises of the last two decades. There are indications in the 
New Testament that the Incarnation is the normal goal of the 
Divine purpose. It might even be conceived as forming part 
of a Divine plan by which alone the true sonship of all rational 
unfallen creatures should be realised. As far as man is concerned 
in his state of sin, the Incarnation is indispensable to his redemp- 
tion and to any consequent hope of his attainment to the sonship 
whereof he has failed.1 Confusion in modern writing upon 
this subject chiefly arises from assuming that the Sonship—true of 
ideal man—is the actual and inalienable possession of individual 
sinful men. As soon as the modern idea of life and growth takes 
the place of the old mechanical idea of a ready-made, perfected 
machine, the idea of sonship as the inalienable natural possession 
of man must of necessity give place to the idea of sonship as an 
acquisition. In the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation we 
affirm that in Jesus we have not merely the manifestation of a 
sonship existing eternally within the Godhead, but the acquisition 
by the One Man of the sonship for which man as man was designed. 
In Him the Divine Fatherhood finds, not only the manifestation 
to man of its eternal essence, but also the embodiment in man of its 
coveted counterpart in created sonship. This brings us naturally 
to consider Incarnation in relation to Evolution. 


B. EvoLutTion. 


Here we have to ask in what sense the Incarnation is an evolu- 
tion not merely of the Divine purpose, but of human progress. 


1See Fairbairn’s Place of Christ in History, pp. 47° et seq. ; Orr’s 
Christian View ; Denney’s Studies ; Clark’s Outhnes, 
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In reply we note that no sinful race ever normally evolved the 
sinless Christ. Sin, the renunciation of the conditions of life, 
could never develop the fully perfected life. Nor could the mori- 
bund and exclusive Judaism of His day, unless vitalised by some 
fresh expression of Divine energy, evolve the human and catholic 
Jesus of the Gospels. Whatever effect on the manifestation of the 
Eternal Life was produced by the local and temporal environment, 
its incarnation in Jesus was a fresh outputting of the Divine 
working, and not merely the continuation of life forces which were 
plainly succumbing to the paralysing religious formalism of the 
day. As in all evolution, so here, too, there is apparent, behind 
the immanent working and under the changing material forms, 
the transcendent and infinite life-force of the Almighty Father. 

And so in the Incarnation, as far as the individual was con- 
cerned, was realised the perfect evolution of God’s purpose in 
the creation and unfolding of finite life—an evolution not from 
sin, nor by means of sin, but in spite of sin. The triumph of 
wisdom was this, that “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” which had 
failed of sonship, the sinless Son of God appeared. The purpose 
of God is attained, so far as the individual is concerned, in the 
evolution of such a Man. His appearance is likewise the con- 
summation of the evolution of that line of human development 
which the Divine life had maintained in spite of sin (under condi- 
tions subsequently to be noted). The perfect Son of God is the 
perfected Son of Man. 

For the Incarnation was the supreme manifestation of life, 
That life had always been in the world, and shown itself 
in growingly complex forms “in all things that were made,” 
appearing at last as the rational, moral, and religious “ light 
of men.” Yet the world knew it not till it “ became’ flesh ” 
and manifested forth “ His glory.” Then stood the second Adam 
forth as Lord of all. Evolution, however, as generally under- 
stood, means not merely a gradually realised ideal, but such an 
ideal realised by steps, each of which emerges directly and materi- 
ally from the preceding. The Divine Man must emerge directly 
from, and as one of, the existing sons of men. 

Therefore, not. abruptly by altogether fresh creation, but 
springing from existing human life, did this consummation 
emerge. Nevertheless, as springing from only one human parent, 
was it marked as one—nay, the last and greatest—of those new 
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departures chronicled in creation by which the fresh stages of 
life had been attained. The manner of the Nativity was thus a 
fresh emphasis on the fact “that in Him was life.” It was 
displayed not so much in separating the Man Christ Jesus in 
origin from His brethren, as in this way unfolding that life “ more 
abundant” to be brought them by His “ taking up the manhood 
into the Godhead.” The mischief of the prevalent tendency to 
surrender the Christian story of the Nativity does not lie in any 
alleged contradiction of the Evangelical conception of the Incarna- 
tion, which is quite as compatible with sinless birth from two 
human parents as from one. Its mischief lies rather in obscuring 
the significance and purpose of the Incarnation and its place in 
the general scheme of evolution. This scheme requires it to be 
marked like other advances by a new departure, and appropriately 
in this case by a departure still more striking, yet one which shall 
not be so much contrary to the laws of life as indicative of the 
superabundant energy, the supremacy, and the moulding power 
of Life. 

The human sonship of the Eternal Son was thus no arti- 
ficial incongruous experience, but a genuine acquisition under 
the limitations of earthly life of that perfect relationship which 
“from the beginning” He intrinsically sustained. The Incarna- 
tion was on the Divine side the re-enactment in human creature- 
hood of the Eternal Sonship of the Word. It was on the human 
side no histrionic show, no mere appearance with a view to 
effect of a Being, disguised, indeed, as human, but in reality so 
superhuman as to be non-human. On the contrary, it was the 
actual completion of the evolution of sonship in the region of 
created life. Not only has the Eternal Son of God “ become flesh 
and dwelt among us” with “ glory as of the only-begotten,” but 
also in Him man has fulfilled all righteousness, and the perfected 
ear of man’s obedience, as it consciously dedicates itself to its 
last achievement, catches the music of the enrapturing exclamation 
from the heart of God—“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

The genuineness of the personal probation of the Incarnate 
Word is thus unaffected by any consciousness of His pre-existence, 
inasmuch as such consciousness, though of sonship, would not be 
consciousness of creaturely sonship as known under human con- 
ditions ; nor is it affected by the retention more or less of powers 
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not at present exercised by men. For (a) the Divine kinship of 
man implies that no Divine powers are intrinsically alien to the 
being who is able and about to reproduce the finite miniature 
of his Maker. And (8) moral probation does not depend on the 
possession or absence of any given power or powers, but on the 
readiness to consecrate all that one is or has, and to control, 
suppress, or develop every faculty and instinct according to the 
demands of the moral situation. Moreover, (c) the emergence of 
the Incarnate Son in the midst of a universal environment of 
sinners, as contrasted with the emergence of man in a merely 
animal environment, constitutes a distinct advance and, as it were, 
a climax in the severity of probation—a severity far outweighing 
any supposed unreality in the probation arising from the con- 
sciousness of pre-existent sonship. 

This increased severity also outweighs the absence of heredi- 
tary bias towards evil which men have come to regard as an 
essential part of human nature. The perfection of the incarnate 
sonship lies just in this, “‘ that in the likeness of sinful flesh” 
which had failed of sonship, the sinless Son of God appeared. 
For just here arises the need for the fresh departure if evolution is 
not to be baulked. He who is to achieve the final stage of that 
evolution must be Himself free from the arrest upon evolution 
which we know as sin. If acquired characteristics be transmis- 
sible, then the Head of the new humanity must be born without 
this fatal personal bias to evil which we have already seen to be 
no part of man as man. If, on the other hand, heredity consist 
only in transmitted environment, He must be born in the atmo- 
sphere of Divine favour, not in that of the Divine disfavour to sin 
in which the race moves. Hence, if true Divine sonship is to be 
successfully evolved from the already deteriorated type of sinful 
man, the necessity arises! for a personality in which a normal 
relation to God shall replace the wrong relation obtaining in the 
race since its initial failure. The Evangelical faith deals with this 
necessity in its teaching on the Divinity of Christ, and further 
finds fit embodiment for itself in the narratives of the Nativity, 
when it affirms with the ancient Creed that Jesus Christ was 
“ conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary.” These 
affirmations set forth no mere myth, however beautiful, but the 
supreme, necessary, and fitting manifestation of the sinless Life 

1 Godet, N.T. Studies, ‘‘ Person of Christ.” 
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in its incarnation as a human Redeemer of sinners from 
death.t 

The reservation of the Incarnation for enactment in a sin- 
ful instead of in a sinless race or order of beings exhibits the 
triumph of Divine wisdom, For, although the very nature and 
goal of the evolution require the absence of individual bias 
towards the evil—require, that is, that there shall be no arrest 
upon the evolution intrinsically — yet the accomplishment of 
the final result, from out of a race in which degradation is at 
work, not only affords a greater display of the Divine attributes 
to all creatures and to God Himself, but also exhibits the more 
complete reproduction of these attributes in the final product 
of the evolution. It is only in conflict with sinful conditions 
seemingly overwhelming that the love and grace, the wisdom 
and power of God are seen at their highest. These attributes 
are therefore found in Him who is thus to be the “first-born 
of all creation!” Only so can this glorious image of God 
be really miniatured in the Divine Son of Man. Yet even 
this is not enough. It is only when we recognise that the 
Eternal Son of the Father, His well-beloved and only-begotten, 
has become incarnate ‘‘ for us men and for our salvation,” that 
we confess in the human Son of God the acme even of Divine 
love, and adore in Jesus Christ our Lord the God-man. Thus 
it was in the likeness of sinful flesh that God, sending His Son, 
condemned sin in the flesh. 

The ultimate conditions of sinful flesh are, as we have seen in 
a previous chapter, summed up in the thought of death. Why 
death was needful for the God-man as Redeemer will appear 
in the next chapter. Here we contemplate it only as endured 
and overcome by the life of the Son of God. Such endurance 
and conquest were needful for the embodiment and exhibition of 


1It is perhaps not easy to say how far the facts on which the 
evolutionary hypothesis is founded indicate that the successful 
emergence at each stage took place through differentiated individuals 
whose numbers diminish with each fresh emergence. But if this be 
the case, then the final emergence of the human from the subhuman 
species would fitly take place through only one pair successfully achiev- 
ing the new departure in the propagation of itsrace. If, again, out of 
the sons of men the Son of God is to emerge, the principle of diminution 
would reach its climax in there being only one such ; and this, again, 
would be fitly achieved in His birth from but one human parent, 
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the Divine character both in its moral and in its biological attri- 
butes. Hence the startling necessity that the sinless Son should 
face the fate of the sinful failures-to-become-sons. Hence, also, 
the need that this mortality should be swallowed up of 
life to be perpetually embodied in the same human personality 
that had passed through death. The question then naturally 
arises: Did Christ die outright in soul as well as in body? Still 
reserving the redemptive reference, we may observe that unless 
death embraced His complete humanity and not merely His 
body, the Intarnate Son could not be said to have laid down 
His life (lit. “soul”) and taken it again. There would be 
no very radical experience in the separation of a continuous 
and deathless spirit from a mortal body, nor any very obvious 
propriety in the revival of that dead body for reunion with such 
a deathless spirit. But if His death was a complete death— 
a death, that is, of spirit as well as of body—then the action of 
the Eternal Son in reviving and reappropriating His human 
spirit with all its indelible human experiences would seem to 
require His bodily resurrection as its fitting complement. At 
last the perfect Man, having sealed His obedience and yielded up 
His complete human personality in death, has that personality 
consummated “in the power of an endless life.” Thus we 
have not only the popularly conceived disembodiment and 
subsequent re-embodiment of Christ’s human spirit, but a de- 
humanising and a rehumanising of the Eternal Word—a re- 
humanising in no fresh form, but in the very same human being 
in which perfect creaturely sonship had been once for all realised. 
Now at last have we the perfected Son of Man ; now have we also 
the perfected incarnation of the Eternal Son of God. 

But why the Christian story of bodily resurrection and 
ascension ? Does the Resurrection mean anything more to us 
than the affirmation of spiritual survival or revival would have 
meant? If Jesus be living, accessible, and supreme, has not 
faith sufficient to grasp without the historical affirmations of 
Christendom—“ On the third day He rose again from the dead: 
He ascended into Heaven” ? This throws us back on the question 
of the relation of ideal Man to bodily change and decay. That 
the race which has chosen the path of deterioration should come 
under the death law of the lower species is intelligible and in- 
evitable, Fitness to live has not been achieved, But is bodily 
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death proper to one who has complied with the conditions of 
life? Nay, rather, should not such an one expect to achieve 
complete knowledge and control of the forces regulating corporeal 
change, and experience, therefore, no such sudden break in 
mutual relation with the outer world—no such break up of the 
bodily organism which has been the medium of that relation— 
as we call death? Instead of death, whatever series of transmuta- 
tions normally ensue should, on Evolution analogies, and on 
the analogy of bodily growth itself, leave the continuity and 
therefore the identity of the organism intact, and ideally end 
in a perfect equilibrium, perhaps of immutability, certainly of 
immortality. Such a consummation has often been suggested 
as the underlying thought of the story of Christ’s Transfiguration. 
It has its fulfilment in that of Christ’s Resurrection, with the added 
significance of the victory of life over the complete work of death. 
Without the bodily resurrection the triumph of life would be 
incomplete, and the evolution of the Incarnation would be 
arrested at the last step from the goal. Whatever view we take 
of the philosophical questions attaching to the reality of matter 
and the meaning of such terms as “change,” “ identity,” and 
“body,” the principle of organic continuity that characterises 
the whole concept of Evolution, as distinct from the idea of abrupt 
creation, requires that the idea to be evolved should be realised 
in the organism in which in some sense it commenced. But the 
idea now before us is no other than the manifestation of the 
Eternal Life in human flesh. The body of Jesus is a shrine. It 
is raised to endless life because He is God’s Holy One, whom it is 
not possible for death to hold. By the powerful action, therefore, 
of His Spirit of holiness Jesus is “‘marked off” to be the Son of 
God. He is the temple of the living God, and henceforth it is 
clear that in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

The historical evidence belongs to the department of apolo- 
getics, and the evidential value of this conception of the Resurrection 
will be considered in treating of that subject.1_ But why the dis- 
appearance of this revived body? Why the ascension into heaven 
and sitting at the right hand of God? Because in the fulfilment 
‘of the evolution of Incarnation the supremacy of mind over matter 
and its transcendence of material limits cannot be otherwise 
expressed than by such disappearance and reappearance as the 

1 See Chap. XII. 
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Gospels allege, and by such final emergence into the Unseen on 
the one hand, and such control and manifestation of the energies 
of the Unseen on the other, as are affirmed in the familiar articles 
of the Creed. And so with some measure of continuity the 
spiritualised body of the Redeemer remains the shrine both of 
the Eternal Godhead and of the achieved creaturely sonship. 
Therein is revealed every several attribute or function by which God 
is known or knowable: the Almighty Creator, the Ideal Creature ; 
the Sustainer and coherent Force of the universe, its immanent 
Life, its Development, its physical Form, its spiritual Essence and 
moral Goal ; the Divine requirement of holiness, the Divine horror 
of sin, the Divine penalty of death, the Divine passion for sonship, 
the Divine self-abandonment, the Divine self-sacrifice for the 
unworthy, the Divine self-impartation to the creature, the Divine 
wisdom and power and truth; the human response in faith and 
love and obedience, in achieved character, in struggle, in seeming 
defeat, in real triumph, and final exaltation ; the whole exempli- 
fication of the inter-relations of Creator and creature ; the rational, 
moral, and spiritual essence of God in the rational, moral, and 
spiritual experiences of man; above all, the attainment of the 
great Divine goal, the achievement under seemingly impossible 
conditions of Divine Fatherhood, not merely as it existed within 
the Deity from all eternity, nor yet through progress, through 
probation of any order of unfallen being, but in and through the 
achievement of sonship from a degenerating race, the sonship 
of the Eternal Son in the likeness of sinful flesh. This conception 
of Christ as the focus point of the universe brings us to consider 
Incarnation and Collectivism. 


C. CoLLECTIVISM. 


That Christ is not merely a man but collective man has, 
as we shall see, been more or less dimly perceived through all the 
ages of Christendom. That He is the catholic Man appealing 
to individuals of every type has long been a commonplace of 
Christian apologetics ; but never since the early centuries has 
it been so keenly felt as it is to-day that Christ is also the collec- 
tivist Man, gathering into Himself and bringing into conscious, 
co-ordinate inter-relation men of every variety of race, tempera- 
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ment, culture, and social condition. The growing consciousness 
of what we may term the collectivity of Christ is the result of 
the marvellous missionary enterprise which has taken advantage 
of the astonishing increase in the means of communication that 
the last two generations have witnessed. The effect of this 
consciousness on the formulated development of the doctrine 
of the Church will meet us later on.1 Here we must be content 
to note in regard to the Incarnation :— 

(t) That as with life in its lower forms, so here in its highest 
consummation its nature remains essentially multiplicative. 
The creaturely life which has fulfilled the spiritual conditions 
of permanence is now to be multiplied in permanent indi- 
viduals. This is to take place not as hitherto by a multipli- 
cation of the animal substructure, but by a process in strict 
accordance with the stage which the evolution has now reached 
in the development of the perfected rational and spiritual nature. 
This spiritual and rational means of multiplication we call faith. 
The object of this faith is the Incarnate Son of God, who is likewise 
the second Adam—the Head of the new humanity, whose members, 
through Him, also become the immortal children of the living 
God. His life is thus engrafted upon the children of men, and 
is constituting them a spiritual body—an infinitely complex 
whole in spite of the diversity of the parts. 

(2) That the Incarnation is the supreme condition on which 
the goal reached by the individual becomes the goal of a 
community. The Christ has never been repeated, much less 
surpassed. His appearance, therefore, is no step in the mere 
progress of humanity, through which it will yet attain to greater 
heights than He reached and produce Divine sonship more perfect 
than His. Yet once His uniqueness be admitted, it must be 
further recognised as the essential and supreme condition of a 
collectivist goal. No attempt to relate it otherwise to humanity 
is satisfactory or, indeed, intelligible. Allow the appearance 
of Christ, however, as the manifestation of God in flesh with a 
view to reproducing the Divine image among the sons of men, 
and the Incarnation appears as the only road to such a goal, and 
the collectivist view of the Kingdom of God as the worthy justi- 
fication of so tremendous a transaction. There is, indeed, no 
evolution of humanity in which He is merely a link or stage ; 

1 See Chap. XIV. 
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but there is, out of the mass of a degenerating type, the develop- 
ment and emergence of the seed royal, “the children of the 
Kingdom,” through the “bringing of many sons into glory” 
by “the Captain of their salvation,” who is “ not ashamed to 
call them brethren.” 

(3) That in no single creature can the Creator be reflected. 
Even the second Adam on his Creaturely side must be the “ first- 
born among many brethren.” In Himself the Eternal Son is the 
brightness (‘“‘effulgence”)of the Divine glory and “the express image 
of His Person” ; but for the finite miniature at which God aims it is 
needful that He as man should be the Head of a countless number 
of individuals, the variety of whose interaction shall “ worthily 
reflect the glory of all the Divine attributes.” The Divine image, 
which the unbroken community is to reflect, can only be con- 
stituted by each individual, according to his capacity, “ being 
conformed to the image” of the Incarnate Son. Till this perfect 
community is thus constituted the purpose of the Incarnation 
cannot be said to be realised. 

The means of this realisation we call redemption, and that 
supremely distinctive Christian doctrine must accordingly claim 
our attention. 


PART II. 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sania 


£ 


The distinctive feature of the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation is found in its historical character. It is no mere 
speculation on the Divine nature embodied in a myth, no fantastic 
representation of superhuman power or cunning in a human dis- 
guise like the incarnations in the heathen faiths 3; Nor yet is it the 
deification of unusually endowed or heroic men such as meet us 
in non-Christian cults. Still less is it the expression of a concen- 
trated Pantheism, focusing itself in man generally and in this 
Man in particular. It, indeed, embodies the manifestation of 
powers at present superhuman, yet these always in a limited and 
strictly ethical character cognate to human experience. It 
portrays, indeed, that genuine human experience, but without 
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ever losing the ideal of the manifestation of the Son of God. It 
consummates the thought of the Divine Immanence in the universe 
and of the evolution of its exhibition in man. But the conception 

of the transcendent and intensely personal God and Father is 
emphasised as in no other form of faith. And all this is so, just 
because it sprang from a real history, from the experience of the 
men who knew Jesus of Nazareth, and found Him inexplicable, 
save on the doctrine indicated, and who were able as a fresh proof 

of the doctrine to transmit their own experience and conviction J 
to the generations that have followed. - 


A. BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


I. OLD TESTAMENT. 


From the nature of the case, therefore, the Christian 


doctrine of the Incarnation can hardly be said to find even 
rudimentary expression in the Old Testament. Yet a twofold 
preparation may be noted. First, the sharp monotheism ro 
Israel, becoming more definite as its history unfolded and at the 
same time more intensely ethical, prepared the way for teaching 
which could never be confused either with the idolatrous poly- 
theism of the heathen or with the speculative Pantheism of the 
philosopher. The overwhelming sense of the Divine transcendence, 
almost obliterating at times that of human freedom, precludes 
the supposition that the Christian doctrine regarding Jesus of 
Nazareth was of growth similar to the Gentile beliefs in incarnations 
and apotheoses. Its rise from the midst of Jewish monotheism 
emphasises by very contrast its purely historic origin. It was 
the inevitable interpretation of the Person of Jesus Christ. It 
remains and must always remain so. 

Second, the Old Testament revelation prepared the way for ) 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation by the sense of need 
it created for a permanent revelation of God deeper and fuller 
than had been made to individual hearts or to the chosen people 
as a community in their marvellous history. Accordingly there 
grew up the various forms of expectation which ultimately 
coalesced in the conviction of a coming Messiah, a God-appointed 
Deliverer who should be the Divine vicegerent, the perfect 
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Revealer of the Divine Will, the kingly Priest for ever, and the 
bringer of righteousness and peace. Differing ideas and hopes 
took personal shape in a common, if not harmonious, belief in a 
Kingdom of Heaven whose King, though one of themselves, should 
yet through the Divine favour be possessed virtually of Divine 
knowledge and power. To fulfil this expectation, so far as 
it was justified by their accepted Old Testament writings, was 
what Jesus of Nazareth claimed. The acknowledgment that He 
had made good His claim was the intellectual bond of the society 
which derived its name from loyalty to the discovered Messiah or 
Christ, just as their vital connection lay in the common experience 
of the Spirit which it was the prerogative of the expected Christ 
or Messiah to bestow. Indications also exist in the Old Testament, 
both in the references to the Angel of the Covenant or Angel of 
Jehovah who speaks as God while yet distinct from Him, and 
in the personification of the Divine Wisdom in a somewhat similar 
sense, that later Hebrew thought had begun to feel after a doctrine 
of the Divine nature and manifestation which implied some of the 
contents subsequently perceived to lie in the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation. But no explicit reference to these is made 
in the New Testament, whereas the references to the Messiahship 
Mant Jesus are on every page. 

A different preparation may be said to have been made by 
the philosophy of Greece and Alexandria and by its combination 
there and in Asia with Jewish teaching, particularly in the writings 
of Philo, a contemporary of Christ. His tenets regarding the 
Divine Word or Logos, while materially differing from those of 
the Fourth Gospel, yet supplied Christian thought with forms of 
expression which it adapted to its own uses. In some measure 
it adumbrated what we have seen to be the contents of the Christian 
doctrine of God as ultimately developed from the Incarnation. 
It was thus in the fulness of time that the historical Incarnation 
took place, when the minds of men in the lands where it was to 
be first made known were prepared to receive all the teaching 
implied ; while at the same time the contrast both with a strict 
transcendence of Hebrew monotheism and the Pantheistic poly- 
theism of the Gentiles marked off the Christian faith as a new 
departure, a veritable and fresh revelation of God in the Man 
Christ Jesus. The Hebrew doctrine, moreover, regarding the affinity 
of man to God, in whose image and likeness he is made, supplied 
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a basis for the subsequent, though unexpected, teaching of the New J 
Testament onthe Incarnation. Thisteachifi¢maybe thus reviewed. 


2. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament contains (1) the data for the wee | 
of the Incarnation, and (2) the interpretation of these data. 
The data are found in the alleged words and works of Jesus 
during His earthly ministry, and in the alleged experience 
of His subsequent spiritual activity in the renewed hearts and 
lives of His followers ; the former are supplied to us in the Gospel 
records, and the latter in the Acts and the Epistles. The inter- 
pretation is found partly in the very words attributed to Jesus 
and in the occasional comments of the Evangelists, but more / 
explicitly in the Epistles and the Book of Revelation. The 
reality of the data belongs to the realm of apologetics, but their 
presentation concerns us here. = 

In the Synoptics the data consist chiefly of the miracles or |} 
mighty works of Jesus, the greater part of which are cures of } 
bodily diseases, infirmities, or disabilities. Specimen cases are 
given, including the removal of fever, paralysis, blindness, deafness, 
leprosy, lameness, hemorrhage, and even the restoration of the 
maimed. Pre-eminently the raising of the dead is cited, and the 
power to do this as well as to cure diseases is granted to His apostles. 

A peculiar class of cases, distinguished in the first Gospel from 
ordinary lunacyand generallyrecognised at that time as demoniacal, 
is frequently mentioned as subject to the control of Jesus; but 
the supreme instance of His power over the body is in His own 
Resurrection from the dead. Power over natural forces is also 
ascribed to Jesus by the Synoptists in His stilling the storm, 
walking on the water, and multiplying food. Equally striking 
are the wonderful words ascribed to Jesus. For He not only brings 
to its highest point the inculcation and exposition of right conduct 
in religion and morals, as in the Sermon on the Mount, but He 
makes Himself the absolute Interpreter of the law of God, the 
Judge of destiny, and conformity to His teaching the test of 
character. He is presented as making adhesion not only to His 
teaching but to His person paramount over the claims of the poor, 
of kindred, and of life, and as justifying the incurring of the worst 
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persecution. He successfully summons men to follow Him both 
from their proper callings and from their ill-gotten gains. He 
offers Himself as the perfect Example and as the Bestower of meek 
and lowly restfulness, and also as possessing an intimacy with God 
that was understood by the Father and Himself alone. He extols 
the faith in His power and compassion shown by two Gentiles. 
He reads the hearts of troubled sinners and speaks peace and 
forgiveness ; He reads the hearts of self-righteous Scribes and 
Pharisees and. of the dissatisfied seeker after perfection; but 
expecially He is represented by the Synoptists as claiming through- 
out to be the Christ or Messiah, and to exercise the prerogatives 
and functions peculiar to the Messiah. He is twice acknowledged 
by heavenly Voice to be “ the Son of God ” ; and as “ the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” is confessed by His own band. He is 
invisibly present with every group of His believing disciples, and 
expects to act as the Head of the Messianic Kingdom which he 
comes to set up, when He will reward every one according to his 
work. By increasing emphasis on His Messianic claims He finally 
exasperates His opponents to procure His death; and in the 
immediate anticipation of it connects it with the forgiveness of 
sins and the sacrifice of the Passover lamb, as well as with the 
suffering Servant and Mediator of prophecy. When risen from 
the dead He indicates the focussing in Himself of all the varied 
anticipations of the Old Testament, and claims to possess supreme 
authority and to hold permanent communion with His disciples. 
He is at the same time partaker of human weariness and hunger, 
suffering and death. He is moved with surprise and wonder, 
compassion and indignation, sensitive to trust and mistrust, 
affected by grief and disappointment, and capable of being tempted 
by the assaults of Satan, whether alone in the desert or through the 
affectionate solicitation of friends. He moves as aman among men, 
and has always been so completely one of themselves that His own 
townsmen are the more astonished at His wisdom and His works. 

- The Synoptists for the most part attempt no deliberate 
interpretation of the data they supply.! In the first and third 
Gospels the story of the Nativity will be considered by many as 
an attempt to interpret the known facts and features of His life 


1 For the presuppositions of the Synoptists and their implied accept- 
ance of the developed creed, see Scott-Holland’s articles in The Student 
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while itself professing to give additional data. All we have to do 
with them here is to indicate that they come to us along with the 
earliest forms of the Gospel tradition. No formal suggestion * 
of pre-existence is made ; and the simple narration of the deeds 
and teaching attributed to Jesus is left to make its own impression 
on the reader. Whatever doctrine of the Incarnation is derived 
from the Synoptists must be traced directly to Christ Himself, 
and must be characterised chiefly by the thought of the super- 
abundant manifestation of the Divine energy and life, alike in 
the physical and spiritual spheres. They concur in representing 
Jesus as claiming to be in some unique sense the Son of God in 
whom He is well pleased, to be the perfect pattern of humanity, and 
the controller of its destinies. They represent Him as establishing 
a new and permanent spiritual community, eternal and Divine, of 
which He is Himself the Head and King. Their substance, there- 
fore, is the ultimate groundwork of all subsequent doctrine of the 
Incarnation, containing nothing diverse from the fully developed 
Christian doctrine and containing germinally every point in it. 
Not in more profound speculation, but in deeper research and 
criticism of these Synoptic Gospels, must the faith of the Church in 
the Incarnation root itself; for it is the distinction of this doctrine | 
that either it is historical or it is nothing. 

In the first portion of the Acts and in the practical Epistles of © 
James, Peter, and Jude we see the beginnings of the development 
of the Synoptic tradition. The character, the miracles, the death, 
the resurrection of Jesus are introduced with the same impartial 
presentation of a perfectly natural humanity combined with more 
than human qualifications and powers. In addition, we have the 
alleged experience by Christians of Jesus as the Giver of the Holy 
Spirit and as the object of immediate love, delight, and trust to 
His people. He is the Lord of Glory and the coming Judge, the 
expected Christ of prophecy, the Shepherd of souls, the Bearer of 
sins. Already, therefore, Divine prerogatives belong to Him, and 
conceptions are reached whose only logical issue is in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

In dealing with the Pauline writings, inclusive of the matter 
in the second portion of the Acts, we come on a different set 
of data. The Christian experience alluded to in the group last 
considered is presented in rich detail, while little allusion is made 

1 Unless it be the phrase ‘‘ came forth ” in Mark i. 38 
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to the earthly life of Jesus beyond the incessant reference to His 
death and resurrection. The human birth and the personal 
example of Jesus are introduced, and His trué humanity implied 
in every exhortation to put on the Lord Jesus Christ and to manifest 
His spirit. The details of Christ’s life, such as are conveyed by 
the Synoptists, are supposed to be known to readers converted under 
Paul’s ministry ; and, indeed, the spiritual Jesus of the writer is 
deprived of all concrete meaning apart from the human personality 
familiar in the Gospel story. The Messiahship of Jesus is enlarged 
upon at every point. Its basis, in particular, in an effectual pro- 
pitiation made by the death of Jesus for human sin, is expounded 
at length and asserted repeatedly. Its manifestation in the gift 
of the Spirit is the medium through which Christian holiness, joy, 
and peace, and access to God are ministered to Christian believers. 
He is the one object of faith and trust. His reappearance is the 
supreme Christian hope, and His scrutiny as Judge the regulating 
thought of Christian conduct. A still stronger development, 
however, is noticeable in the formulated conception of the Divine 
nature of Jesus. He who holds these unique relations to human 
life and individual experience holds them as sustaining an intrinsic 
relation to God and the universe. Not only is He the one Lord by 
whom are all things and we by Him; He is also God’s own Son 
whose surrender to death for sinners is the proof and guarantee 
of God’s unfailing love. He is the first-born of creation, the 
Creator, and Upholder, and Goal of the universe ; and in Him 
Providence and history meet to find their consummation. His 
Incarnation is a becoming poor after having been rich, a self- 
abnegation and humiliation to a human obedience and death, and 
as such is the supreme pattern for human conduct. All the 
blessings of Christian experience are conceived as flowing from His 
supreme relation to God and the universe 3 for the object of His 
activity is the foundation of a society in which He Himself is 


expressed and embodied. Towards this goal all things work 


together, and His triumph means the manifestation of the sonship 
now belonging to His people. Thus the Incarnation in fact and 
in purpose is already by Paul interpreted in relation to the Father- 
hood of God, the collectivist ideal, and the evolutionary process on 
the lines with which we have been familiarising ourselves. 

In the Johannine writings, with which we may here class 
the Apocalypse, the human Jesus is quite as distinct as in the 
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Synoptics. He speaks and moves in a sharply defined environ- 
ment, geographical and historical, and action and reaction take 
place between Him and the various classes of His countrymen in 
a strictly human manner. He hungers and thirsts and is weary 
and suffers pain and death. He is sensitive to reproach and 
injustice, to natural affection, and to protestations of loyalty. He 
reasons and debates ; He rejoices and weeps with others, is com- 
passionate and tender to the despised or afflicted, and at the same 
time unswerving in sincerity and frank dealing with all classes 
of evil-doers, whether penitent or hypocritical. It is matter of 
notoriety that the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel has always found and 
secured a unique place in the affections of the simple-hearted, a 
place impossible but for the real humanity depicted in every 
incident of its pages. In the Epistles of John the reality of this 
humanity is specially insisted upon, apparently in contrast with 
the tenet that the Incarnation was a mere appearance of Divine 
power otherwise than in a real humanity. In the visions of the 
Apocalypse the humanity is constantly emphasised as that of the 
Lamb which had been sacrificed, and as having persevered and 


overeome the difficulties obtaining in the experience of the readers. { 
~ 


The Christhood of this Jesus is in the Epilogue of the Fourth” 
Gospel, expressly stated as one of the subjects which the writer 
had set out to treat. The‘division, growing in intensity, between 
those who recognise and accept it and those who reject it and put 
Jesus to death for claiming it, forms a striking feature of the 
narrative. This Messiahship includes the working of miracles or 
signs both in the external world, and also in the cure of bodily 
disease. That of the man born blind and the raising of Lazarus 
on the fourth day are cited as of peculiar significance. The 
Baptist proclaims Him as the Sin-bearer ; and His apostles by 
declaration of His Gospel are commissioned to forgive and retain 
sins. He is the only way to God, and Himself the Truth of God 
in whom trué liberty from sin is found. Union with Him is the 
source of Christian fruitfulness and victory, and to Him as the 
Messianic Son of Man the administration of judgment belongs. 
The Christship is insisted on in the Johannine Epistles, both by the 
use of the title and by the attributing to Jesus of the functions 
proper to the Messiah. He bestows the Spirit and conveys the 
truth and will of the Father. He is both the Advocate and the 
propitiation for sins. To abide in Him is the acme of Christian 
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experience and the way to holiness. Messianic rule and Kingship 


\.-- form the prominent functions of the Jesus of the Apocalypse. But 


¢ 


most noteworthy in the Johannine writings is the promise of the 


\ Eternal Life which Jesus communicates to those who trust Him. 


This thought is developed from point to point in the different 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel. His right to give life is the crown 
of His Messiahship, and therefore in the Apocalypse He appears as 
the First and the Last, the Living One, who became dead and 
is alive for evermore. This introduces the question of His Son- 
ship. It is as the Son that He has life in Himself, and not merely 
as the Truth and the Way to the Father. It is as coming down 
from Heaven that He is Himself the Bread of Life. It is as 
one in purpose and power with the Father that He guards His 
sheep, and as having His Father’s authority that He resumes 
the life laid down for them. It is His claim to be the Resurrection 
and the Life that elicits the confession of His Sonship by Martha. 
That this Sonship is intended by the writer to be more than 
Messianic and to be intrinsic and premundane is brought out in 
the Prologue, which identifies Jesus with the Eternal Word and 
describes Him as “the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father.” The writer identifies Him with the Jehovah of the 
prophet’svision. The corresponding declarations of Jesus, whether 
as actually uttered by Him or as transmuted by the subsequent 
experience of the writer, must be understood in a like sense. 
He is to be honoured along with the Father, has been sent forth 
by Him, and is the only authoritative Speaker about Him. - He 
is so completely the Father’s image that to have seen Him is to have 
have seen God. He accepts the worship of Thomas as he ex- 
claims: “ My Lord and my God!” He does always the things 
that please God. His meat is to do the Father's will. The 
Father always hears Him, and speaks and works through Him, 
keeping nothing back from Him. He is at once the ideal human 
Son and the Eternal Divine Son. In John’s Epistles, in like 
manner, Jesus is the Eternal Life of God manifested in time. 
This is regarded as the only satisfactory explanation of the 
wonderful works of Jesus seen and heard, just as it is the only 
key to the thrilling experience of fellowship with the Father in 
light and love. To acknowledge this Sonship is to have the 
Father ; to deny it is to be of Antichrist and to side with the 
World. To believe in the Son is the Divine commandment ; and 
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to reproduce the love of the Father shown in Him is the perfec- 
tion of human character and of Divine achievement. For the 
life of God is love. In the Apocalypse Jesus Christ is represented 
with similar unique relations to God; as, indeed, on the very 
throne of God, receiving Divine honours and exercising Divine 
prerogatives and powers ; as Himself the very object and heart 
of the Divine affections and purposes; and as the focus or lamp 
of light by which all things in the final city of God are understood. 
Thus in these writings all the essential elements of the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation receive distinct and pronounced 
expression. Jesus is true man ; Jesus is unique man and Mediator 
or Christ; and Jesus is God, but He is God in man. He is, 
therefore, the Son—the Son come in the flesh, the pattern on 
which all human sonship is moulded, and in whom the collectivist 
element of social love is realised. The evolutionary idea is not 
so prominent in John, but it is present in what is said regarding 
the manifestation of life. 

Perhaps the most complete combination,,hewever, of the a 
elements of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is to be 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. There the writer draws 
attention at every point to the true humanity of Jesus, whose 
human experiences of temptation, suffering, and death make Him 
the Captain and perfect Example of faith and endurance, and 
whose consequent sympathy qualifies Him as Mediator. His 
offices as the Christ form the chief argument of the letter. He is 
perfect Revealer, perfect Leader, and perfect Priest of the new 
and eternal Covenant, which His death both inaugurates and 
ratifies. He Himself is Sacrifice as well as Priest; through 
Him constant and perfect access to God is enjoyed, and through 
Him worship of every kind is to be offered. In all this He is 
also the Eternal Son, the brightness of God’s glory, the express 
image of His person, by whom the ages were made, who upholds 
all things by the word of His power ; and it is through His own 
eternal Spirit that His humanity is offered up in sacrifice to 
God. His eternal sonship is re-enacted under human and 
temporal conditions, and its object is to bring many sons to 
glory, whom He is not ashamed, therefore, to call brethren. This 
partaking of human flesh and blood is part of a great Divine 
scheme, in which for a while man is lower than the angels, but 
eventually is rescued out of sin and death to be Lord over all. 
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The ancient promises, oracles, and economy all contribute to 
the evolution, and find their consummation in the salvation of the 
world to come—in that new order of things which He is about to 
institute, when, apart from sin, He shall reappear to those that 
look for Him. We thus find united all the elements that appear 
in the other writings of the New Testament, and to the expansion 
of these elements Christian thought in subsequent centuries has 
devoted itself. 


> et 


‘B. ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[The discussions on the Incarnation in the Christian Church 
are, of course, intimately involved in those on the Godhead, and 
have therefore been already dealt with in Chapter IV. Part IT. B. 
In addition to what is there said we may, however, note more 
particularly the following developments of the special subject of 
the Incarnation under the three main epochs of constructive 
theology: (1) That of the ancient Catholic Church ; (2) that of 
the Reformation and post-Reformation theology; and (3) that 
of modern Protestant theology. 


I. THE PERIOD OF THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


During the first three centuries discussions arose from the 
historical testimony of Jesus to His own relations to His Father 
and the Christian experience of faith in Him, and of the renewal 
of the Holy Ghost which obliged men not only to confess the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but to form some conception of 
the unity and trinity of the Godhead. This necessitated, as we 
have seen, discussions on the Logos and the Incarnation. 

In Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp (¢. 100 A.D.), the pre- 
existence and Incarnation of Jesus is distinctly affirmed, but 
the implicates of this are not wrought out. Ireneus rejected 
the distinction drawn by the earlier Greek apologists between 
the eternally immanent and the historically expressed Logos, and 
taught that the personal Logos, who is the active agent in creation, 
is co-eternal with, yet not to be confounded with, the Father. 
He is the Word or Wisdom or Son by whom, and in whom, God 
freely does all things (Adv. Her. iv. 20-22). Among the later 
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Patristic theologians, the chief point in discussion was whether 
the antemundane Logos was to be conceived of as at first an 
impersonal potentiality in God, and emerging into personality as 
the result of the Father’s will, or as from the first personal and 
co-eternal and consubstantial with God the Father. The former 
view seemed to be that put forth by Justin (Dial. 61, 128), and 
received its most explicit enunciation later on in the theology of 
Arius, who conceived of the Logos as a creature, the first-born of 
all creatures, called into being by the will of the Father prior 
to, and with a view to, the creation of the world which is mediated 
through Him, but not consubstantial or co-eternal with God the 
Father. The latter view is maintained by Tertullian, who is the 
first to use the word Trinity, and the first also to say that tri- 
personality pertains to the one God as He is in Himself (Adv. 
Prax. 21). It is more fully and explicitly enunciated by Origen, 
who expressly repudiates the proposition regarding the Logos 
or Son, which afterwards became a watchword of the Arians: 
“There was (a time) when He was not.” The Logos, according 
to Origen, is “ personal and without beginning ” (De Princ. 1. ey 
He is “ generated by the Father,” but this generation is “ eternal ” 
(De Princ. 1. ii. 4). God is eternally a Father, and the Father 
is the fountain-head of Deity. This view ultimately prevailed 
over the Arian as the Catholic doctrine of the Church through 
the influence of Athanasius, who succeeded in getting the first 
(Ecumenical Council (that of Nica, 325 A.D.) to adopt expressions 
regarding the co-eternity and consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father which excluded the Arian view as heresy. 

The Antiochian school, who were distinguished for their 
adoption of the literal and historical method in Scripture exegesis 
in opposition to the allegorical, while maintaining the true and 
essential Divinity of Jesus Christ as the eternal Word Incarnate, 
rendered service chiefly by insisting with equal emphasis on His 
true humanity and development as a man in opposition to all 
doketic views. 

According to Clement of Alexandria, “the bond of union 
between Gentile science and the religion of the Gospel is the 
conception of the Logos, which is common to both.” “The 
Logos is the revealer first in creation in which the Logos takes 
part, by whom wisdom is stamped upon it; again in the light 
of reason imparted to mankind ; then in the special disclosures 
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of Divine truth and finality through the Incarnation in Christ.” 
The light derived by the Gentiles from the Logos may serve as a 
stepping-stone to the height on which shines the full effulgence 
of the Gospel (Strom. vii. 3, v. 14, iv. 25, v. 1, etc.). According 
to Origen the mediator between God and the world, through 
whom the world is made, is the Logos. In the Logos are all 
the ideas which exist in an inscrutable unity in the Father and 
are embodied in creation. It is in the Logos that the world 
finds its unity (De Princ. i. 2). The universality of this 
Logos in history is illustrated thus by Clement of Alexandria : 
“Faith, which leads men onward, is in the first instance an 
affair of the will, and is the necessary foundation of knowledge, 
the superstructure, but both are Christ, the foundation and the 
superstructure too” (Strom. ii. 2). 

These Patristic discussions terminated in the true deity of 
Christ as the Eternal Logos or Son of God being decisively 
established and defined by the Church in the Nicene Creed of 
325 A.D. The problem then presented itself as to how to 
conceive of His person in such a way as to give full place and 
value at once to His Godhead and His manhood, while yet 
conserving the unity of His person. This problem absorbingly 
engaged the thought of the Church from the fourth to the eighth 
centuries. The great difficulty in the way of reaching a solution 
of the problem arose from the extreme emphasis then laid upon 
the transcendence of God, and the disparity and mutual exclusive- 
ness of Divine and human nature. 

(2) Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea in the latter part of the 
fourth century (d. 390 A.D.), an adherent of the Alexandrian 
school of theology, developed a theory according to which the 
Divine Logos—a transcendent Divine personality—took to 
himself by incarnation a true human body and animal life, so 
becoming man. But the presence of the Divine Logos thus 
incarnate in Christ as the centre of his personality was thought 
to be incompatible with the presence in him at the same time 
of a rational human soul or spirit directed by human reason 
and freedom. The Divine Logos, it was said, took the place in 
the man Christ Jesus which the rational human soul occupies 
in other men. This view of the person of Christ was condemned 
by the Church at the Council of Constantinople in 381 a.p. as 
“doketic,” i.e. as imperilling the true humanity of our Lord 
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and making Him but the “appearance” of a true man. The 
Council of Constantinople affirmed that in the Incarnation the 
Divine Logos took to himself not only a true human body, but 
also a rational human soul or spirit. 

(b) Then Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople early in the 
fifth century, an adherent of the Antiochian school of theology, 
which was the rival of the Alexandrian, in his anxiety to do 
full justice to the true humanity of Jesus, took exception to 
the term “ theotokos,” “mother of God,” as applied to the 
Virgin Mary in Alexandrian circles. “ Not God,” said Nestorius, 
“but only the man assumed by God has a mother ; the created 
has not borne the uncreated.” The controversy which this 
gave rise to ended in the condemnation of Nestorius and his 
doctrine as heresy by the Council of Ephesus in 431 A.D. To 
deny that Mary was “ mother of God ” implied, it was held, 
a denial of the fact that the Divine Logos was truly incarnate 
in the infant Jesus who was born of Mary. Instead of the 
incarnation of the Divine Logos in the man Christ Jesus, thus 
constituting ome person, there was presented the idea of the 
Divine Logos as merely joined to the man Jesus in a relational 
conjunction of an ethical kind, which still kept the two—the 
Divine Logos and the human Jesus—apart as distinct or separate 
persons. The Council of Ephesus laid it down that the Divine 
Logos became incarnate in the one person of Jesus, son of Mary, 
who was thus true and proper son of God, “incarnate of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary.” 

(c) Next Eutyches, an Alexandrian theologian about the 
middle of the fifth century, endeavoured to reach a unity 
in the conception of Christ’s person by affirming that, while the 
Logos took to himself a reasonable soul as well as a human body 
in the Incarnation, these became absorbed in the glories of the 
Divine Logos as a drop of vinegar is absorbed in the sea, so that 
the Incarnate Logos had one nature only, and that essentially a 
Divine nature. This was a reversion to the “doketic”’ doctrine 
of Apollinaris in a modified form, and was condemned as 
doketic heresy by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A.D., which, 
at the instance of Leo, bishop of Rome, affirmed explicitly the 
distinctness and disparateness of the two natures in the one 
person of Christ, human and Divine, ‘“ without confusion, without 
conversion, without division, without separation,” T his doctrine 
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of two distinct natures, human and Divine, in the one person 
of Christ was further accentuated by the third Council of 
Constantinople in 680 a.p., which, in Opposition to the mono- 
physites and monothelites, who affirmed one nature and one 
will in Christ, affirmed expressly two natural wills and two 
natural energies in Christ “ without division, change, separation, 
or confusion.” 

(d) An attempt was made in the eighth century to relieve 
somewhat the intellectual perplexity of this the orthodox Church 
doctrine of two natures in one person by two theologians— 
Felix of Urgellis (c. 800 a.p.) and Elipandus of Spain, who 
taught the doctrine of a double sonship of Christ known as 
“adoptionism.” According to this view, while Jesus was 
“proper son” of God (vios idvos) in respect of His Divine nature 
as Logos Incarnate, in respect of His human nature He became 
“adopted son” of God (vios Gyros) as the achieved result of 
a truly human life lived in free and victorious obedience to God 
under human conditions. 

This distinction of two kinds of sonship as belonging to 
Christ—one a sonship by nature complete from the first, the 
other a sonship of adoption realised by means of free ethical 
human endeavour and victorious obedience in face of temptation 
—was condemned by the Synod of Frankfort in 794 A.D. asa 
disguised form of Nestorianism which divided the one person of 
Christ into two. The formula of the two natures in one person 
devised at Chalcedon thus remained as the final deliverance of 
the mind of the ancient Catholic Church on the problem of 
Christ’s person, however little intelligible it might be. 


2. REFORMATION AND POST-REFORMATION PERIOD. 


_ The reformed theologians took over the traditional doctrine 
of Christ’s person as defined at Chalcedon and endeavoured to 
interpret and apply it in connection with the conception of 
Salvation as redemption from sin and death, through the 
atoning work of Christ, which had become prominent in the 
Western Church since Augustine. The Protestant Christology 
came to assume somewhat different forms in the Lutheran and 
the Reformed branches of the Protestant Church, but the 
difficulty of making any consistent theory of the person of 
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Christ from the view-point of a philosophy which lays exclusive 
emphasis on the transcendence of God, and assumes a funda- 
mental contradiction or mutual exclusiveness between the 
Divine and the human, is illustrated alike in the Lutheran and 
the Calvinistic Christology. 

(a) The Lutheran Christology is “doketic” in tendency. It 
speaks not only of a “unity of person” and a “communion of 
natures” mediated through the unity of the person, but also 
of a “communion of attributes,” in virtue of which, while the 
two natures, Divine and human, remain in some ineffable way 
distinct in Christ, their respective qualities or attributes become 
interchanged, so that the human nature comes to participate 
in the attributes and privileges of the Divine, such as omni- 
presence, omnipotence, omniscience, During His earthly life, 
however, which is conceived of as a state of humiliation or “ self- 
emptying,” these attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, or 
which belong properly to the human nature of Christ in virtue 
of union with the Logos, are laid aside or veiled with a view to 
accomplishing the work of redemption. But after the com- 
pletion of this saving work, through the resurrection and exalta- 
tion, the human nature of Christ enters into the full use of the 
Divine glory and attributes rightfully belonging to it, so that 
the Body of the glorified Lord is omnipresent and can be partaken 
of in a literal manner in the Lord’s Supper, where it is present by 
special promise in, with, and under the elements of bread and wine. 

This Lutheran view by its doctrine of a communication or 
interchange of attributes between the natures tends to nullify 
the reality of Christ’s human nature and make it something 
unreal and inconceivable. A human Christ, who by right of his 
human nature is ubiquitous and omniscient, is not a conception 
which it is easy to form, or which fits in well with the portrait and 
self-testimony of the historic Jesus given in the Gospels and in 
the believing testimonies of the first Christian witnesses. 

(b) The Calvinist or Reformed Christology, on the other 
hand, following more strictly the Chalcedonian tradition, insists 
upon the sharp distinction between the human and the Divine 
natures in Christ with their respective attributes. This it does 
with a view to safeguarding, on the one hand, the lofty greatness 
of Deity and, on the other, the truth that Christ as truly human 
furnishes the pattern of human life for Christians, According 
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to Calvinistic teaching the “‘self-emptying” referred to in 
Phil. ii. 5-11 applies not, as with Lutherans, to the Incarnate 
Logos after human nature has been assumed and made partaker 
of Divine attributes, but to the pre-Incarnate Logos in the act 
of assuming human nature. This self-emptying on the part 
of the Divine Logos involves a laying aside or veiling of some, 
at least, of the attributes which belong to existence in the form of 
God, such as omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence. At 
the exaltation the God-man enters again upon a state of Divine 
glory, but even in the state of exaltation the humanity of Christ 
remains confined within the circle of its own essential properties, 
so that to conceive of His glorified human body as ubiquitous after 
the resurrection is inadmissible. 

This Calvinistic view, while endeavouring to do justice to the 
truth of the human nature and development of Jesus, leaves the 
relation of the human Jesus to the Divine Logos insufficiently 
explained. It tends to separate the two natures, human and 
Divine, in an absolute way, so that their coalescing in the one 
person becomes inconceivable. The psychological difficulties arising 
out of this theory of the union of two such disparate natures in 
one person are sought to be met sometimes by the hypothesis of 
an alternating consciousness, now human, now Divine, sometimes 
by the idea of a sub-conscious activity of the Logos, under or 
behind the human self-conscious life of the man Christ Jesus. 

Alike in its Lutheran and its Calvinistic forms the Reforma- 
tion Christology was exposed to the rationalistic attacks of 
the Socinians, who, making earnest with the transcendent deistic 
conception of God which, more or less clearly, underlies both 
these theories, and carrying this out to its logical unitarian con- 
clusion, see in Jesus Christ simply a man who in an ethical way 
was filled with the Spirit of God in an exceptional or supreme 
degree, and is to be honoured and reverenced accordingly. 


3- MODERN PERIOD. 


Modern Christological theories on Protestant ground may 
be divided into two main groups or classes, namely: (1) Those 
which rest ultimately on a unitarian conception of God and 
reject the idea of an essential Trinity, including the con- 
ception of a pre-existing Divine Logos as ground of explanation 
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of the person of Christ; and (2) those which rest ultimately on 
a trinitarian conception of God’s essential Being, and make use of 
the idea of the pre-existing Divine Logos as ground of explana- 
tion of Christ’s unique Divine-human person. 

Of the former class of theories, those of frankly Socinian 
modern theologians, such as Channing and Parker in America, 
Martineau and Carpenter in England, and Schmiedel in Switzer- 
land, may be taken as forming one group in which deity is denied 
to Christ; while those of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Rothe and 
Beyschlag, and others in Germany may be taken as another group 
in which Divinity in a modified sense, though not in the sense 
of the ancient Catholic creeds, is attributed to Christ. Of the latter 
or Trinitarian class of theories, those of the Kenotic theologians 
may be taken as forming one group, and those of Dorner, Du Bose, 
and similar writers as another. 

1. (2) The frankly Unitarian theologians of modern times 
occupy practically the same position as Socinus (c. 1580) in 
regard to the person of Christ. They proclaim Him to be 
simply a good man—it may be the best of men that ever lived— 
but not truly a Divine being or One who is a proper and original 
object of religious faith or worship. That should be reserved 
for God alone. The man Christ Jesus was filled in an exceptional 
measure with the Holy Spirit of God, as other good men also, 
though it may be in lesser measure, have been indwelt by the 
Spirit of God ; but this does not constitute Him God, nor make 
Him absolutely unique among men, nor a fit object of religious 
worship. 

(b) Schleiermacher, while rejecting or dispensing with the 
idea of an essential Trinity and a Divine pre-existing Logos, 
seeks to find ground for attributing in a sense Divinity to Jesus 
in His historic human activity and influence. No hypothesis of pre- 
existence or of a transcendent metaphysical ground in the essential 
Being of God is needed, according to Schleiermacher, to account 
for the person and work and influence of Christ, but simply God’s 
full indwelling, through the Holy Spirit, in a historic human indi- 
vidual whose history begins with His appearance on earth. The 
perfect love and faithfulness and success with which Jesus Christ 
fulfilled His redemptive vocation among men was due to God’s 
being in Him, and is the supreme revelation of God to men. As 
perfect revealer of God to men, and reconciler of sinful men with 

Io 
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God, Jesus may be called the Son of God and Divine, and accorded 
worship as such. 

(c) Ritschl develops Schleiermacher’s idea that the unique 
greatness and glory of Christ as Divine and worthy of our 
worship is to be grounded, not on any transcendent metaphysical 
basis or Logos doctrine, but simply on His historic human activity 
and influence—His perfect fulfilment of the work of His vocation 
as revealer of God the Father to men, and reconciler of men with 
God. Inasmuch as Jesus makes the final aim of the Father— 
namely, the Kingdom of God—His life aim, and, further, inasmuch 
as in the carrying out of His calling Jesus maintains His inde- 
pendence over against the world, so reflecting God’s power over 
the world, He manifests the characteristics of Godhead in a human 
life, and may thus be fittingly worshipped as representative and 
revealer of God on earth. But we must give up all attempt to 
explain Christ’s becoming from God, or to ground His person 
in the essential nature of God. That leads up to metaphysics 
and the attempt to grasp the mysteries of ultimate being, for 
which, according to Ritschl, our minds are incompetent. 

(d) Rothe, while less averse to metaphysics than Ritschl, 
rejects the idea of an essential Trinity in favour of a somewhat 
vague conception of God as one—the Almighty Father. He thinks 
he can find ground for attributing Divinity and uniqueness to 
Christ’s person by conceiving of the one God the Father as gradually 
communicating His own fulness in a spiritual and ethical way 
to the man Christ Jesus in the course of His earthly career, so 
that He becomes a God-filled man, and so Son of God and worthy 
of worship at the hand of His fellows. The dualism of the Divine 
and human still remains unovercome on this view. Christ is not 
God Incarnate as conceived of in Scripture and believed in by 
the Church, but rather a God-filled man, capable of revealing 
God the Father to His fellow-men and of reconciling them with 
Him by His teaching and work. 

(e) Beyschlag seeks to find a ground for the uniqueness 
and Divinity of Christ by conceiving of the idea of perfect man- 
hood or of the perfect man as existing in the mind of God from 
all eternity and becoming actual in the historic personality of 
Jesus. It is not made clear by Beyschlag, however, why, because 
the idea of perfect manhood pre-existed in the mind of God, when 
this idea becomes realised in a historic human individual, this 
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individual should on that account be hailed and worshipped as 
“God manifest in the flesh.” He is rather “ ideal man” mani- 
fested in the flesh, but it remains to be shown that “ ideal man ” 
is also in a true sense God. The mere pre-existence of “ ideal 
man” as an idea of the Divine mind does not necessarily imply 
that this idea is Divine or that its actualisation in history con- 
stitutes a Divine being, any more than the actualisation of any other 
idea of the Divine mind which is realised in time, such as the 
idea of the world, or of the Church, or of the Christian believer, 
constitutes these Divine beings. All these theories which dis- 
pense with the doctrine of an essential Trinity or Tri-unity of 
the Divine Being fail to furnish an adequate ground for attributing 
true deity to Jesus Christ. 

2. Of modern theories of the person of Christ which rest ulti- 
mately on the metaphysical conception of an essential Trinity or 
Divine Being of God the first group is that of the Kenoticists, 
who seek in various ways to explain or make intelligible the 
Incarnation by help of the idea of a self-emptying or 
“kenosis ”’ of the Divine Logos in becoming incarnate in the 
person of Christ. 

(a) One section of Kenoticists conceive of the Incarnation 
as involving an actual self-depotentiation on the part of the 
Divine Logos. Thomasius, Delitzsch, Kahnis, and others conceive 
of the Logos as giving up His Divine position in relation to the 
world, and laying aside for a time some of the attributes of 
Divine Being without abandoning the essential elements of His 
Divine nature in becoming incarnate. Others, such as Gess, 
Godet, and Hoffmann, think of the Logos as losing His proper 
divine self-consciousness by a single act of voluntary self-surrender 
once for all effected at the Incarnation, whereby He becomes 
transformed into a real and limited human soul, differing from 
other human souls, mainly by the fact of having become human 
through voluntary self-surrender. 

(b) A second section of Kenoticists, such as Ebrard (1818- 
1888), Martensen (1808-1884), and others, conceive of the 
self-emptying in a modified way, not as actual depotentiation 
or real and literal abandonment by the Logos of the Divine 
attributes in becoming man, but rather as a voluntary veiling 
or concealment of the Divine presence and power under the form 
of humanity. God the Logos was pleased thus for our sake to 
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veil or conceal His Divine glory under a human form and to 
maintain this veiling or concealment of His omnipotence and 
omniscience by voluntary act all through His earthly life. 

None of these Kenotic theories is wholly free from 
objection. The idea of actual depotentiation imperils the vital 
interest of God’s unchangeableness, and at most reserves essential 
deity not for the historical Redeemer in the form of flesh, but 
only for the pre-existent and exalted Christ. The idea of 
voluntary veiling or concealment of Divine attributes seems to 
involve the contradiction of a nature which at once is and is 
not—which asserts itself in the very act of denying itself. And, 
further, this idea of veiling or concealment is open to the objection 
that, instead of a manifestation of God, it turns the person and 
life of Christ rather into a concealment of God; it makes Him 
to be not God manifest in the flesh, but rather God disguised 
and hidden under the form of flesh. It seems also to transform 
that whole wondrous life which we have been accustomed to 
regard as the perfect ideal of moral excellence into a scenic or 
fictitious display—a deceptive appearance of liability to human 
infirmity in One who is really at the very moment possessed 
of superhuman power and knowledge which He is voluntarily 
concealing. The Divine element in this conception of Christ’s 
person still remains apart from the human, and only utilises 
the human as an artificial and temporary disguise. 

The second main group of modern theories of the person 
of Christ which rests on the basis of a Trinitarian conception of 
God’s essential being is that to which speculative theologians, 
such as Dorner and Du Bose, belong. Their aim is so to relate 
the conception of the Divine Logos as an eternal principle of the 
Divine Being to the conception of ideal manhood, that the Logos 
may be thought of as becoming man without thereby becoming 
either depotentiated or disguised or concealed. The Divine 
Logos, as an eternal and essential element or principle in the 
Triune personal being of God, looks towards and includes historic 
realisation in actual humanity as part of its content. There 
is thus no disparateness or mutual exclusiveness between the 
Divine Logos and the form of humanity. It is, so to speak, 
the nature and predestination of the Logos as Divine to become 
expressed or actualised historically in ideal humanity, as the 
crown and consummation of the world’s history. The Logos 
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of God has been receiving partial embodiment and expression 
ever since the beginning of the world. 

He is before all things, and all things were made by Him, 
and in Him all things have their consistence. The created world 
of things and animals is so far an embodiment-of the Divine 
Logos. It has its reason or ground of existence in the Logos. 
Still more is this the case with regard to man, creation’s crown. 
The first man was made “ after the image of God.” The Logos 
of God, the active principle at work in all creation and evolution, 
sought adequate self-expression in this head of a new race of 
beings appearing on earth. But through sin and unfaithfulness 
on the part of the first man the Divine Logos could not become 
perfectly revealed or expressed in him or in his natural 
descendants. In Christ, the second Adam, however, the Logos 
of God has become fully expressed, or incarnate historically, and 
that without surrender of any qualities or attributes essential 
to His being as Logos, because the Logos of God is just that 
principle of the Divine Being which seeks and finds realisation 
in perfected manhood. 

Dorner conceives of the Divine Logos as an eternal 
principle or element of the Divine Being, distinct from, though 
inseparably connected with, the principle that constitutes the 
Fatherhood of God and the principle that constitutes the Holy 
Spirit and governs His operation. These three principles are 
eternal in the Divine Being, but are not to be conceived of as 
“three severed subjects with separate self-consciousness and 
divided self-determination,” which would be Tritheism. Rather 
are they to be conceived of as together constituting the one 
Divine self-conscious Personality who is triune in essence, not 
unitary, and who is self-manifested in the works of creation 
and Providence, the movements of history, and the spiritual 
development of man, creation’s crown. 

The Logos-principle in this triune God is the principle that 
underlies and is manifested in the world of material things, 
of living sentient creatures, and more clearly and fully in man. 
This Logos-principle is constitutive of the human personality of 
Jesus Christ, in whom the Word was made flesh. He, as perfect 
or ideal man, incarnates the Logos in a perfect, though 
progressive, way, in so far as a growing individual human 
personality of perfect ethical quality can embody and express 
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the Divine nature. In a sense the Incarnation of the Logos or 
Word of God is complete in the historical person of Jesus from 
the first, even as an infant, for it is the Logos that is con- 
stitutive of His personality, which is none the less a truly 
human personality capable of growth and development. Because 
of this latter fact, however, there is a sense in which the Incar- 
nation may be regarded as progressively realised in the growing 
development of Christ Jesus as an individual man and of the 
Church of redeemed men, which is His body, in which He con- 
tinues to dwell, and through which He continues to work towards 
the fulfilment of the Divine moral world-purpose—namely, the 
coming in fulness of the Kingdom of God. The most recent 
efforts of Christology, such as that of Du Bose in his volume 
The Cicumenical Councils, are more or less in the direction of 
Dorner’s thought. 

Surveying this development of the doctrine of Christ’s 
person within the Church in the light of the three factors of the 
Divine Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism, we see that 
while in the ancient Catholic Church after Nicea the problem 
was approached mainly from the theological point of view, starting, 
z.e., from the conception of God the Father Almighty, in the modern 
Church, especially since Schleiermacher, the starting-point from 
which the problem has been approached has been rather historico- 
biological and sociological or collectivist. The ancients were 
occupied mainly with trying to explain how God the Father 
was related to His eternal Logos, or Word, and how this Divine 
Logos was related to humanity in the one undivided person of 
the historic Jesus. The moderns, on the other hand, are more 
concerned to ascertain with accuracy what is known assuredly 
concerning the historic Jesus, and how this “ fact of Christ” is 
to be understood and interpreted in the light of the principles of 
evolutionary science and the sociological ideals and aspirations 
of our day. The theories of the school of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl are motived largely by the desire to do justice to the 
historico-biological or evolutionist standpoint, while those of 
Dorner and Du Bose seek to do justice to the collectivist stand- 
point by dwelling on the idea that the Incarnation, though in one 
sense complete with the coming of Christ, is in another sense 
gradually realised in the consciousness of Christ as an individual 
and in the growth of His body, the Church.—D. S. A.] 
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CoNCLUSION. 


In view of past controversies and present thought, there- 
fore, the reaffirmation of the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation will let nothing go of the achievements of the past, 
nor will it probably find occasion seriously to revise the great 
decisions of the (Ecumenical Councils. Any modification in 
their phraseology brought about by the clearer understanding 
of the ultimate nature of life and thought will tend in the direc- 
tion not of breaking up but of consolidating these great affirma- 
tions. The Evangelicalism of the future will continue to confess 
“one and the same Son, our Lord, Jesus Christ, . . . God truly 
and also man truly . . . begotten before the ages as to the 
Godhead, but also in the end of days... [born] of Mary the 
virgin, . . . as to the manhood; . . . one and the same Son in 
two natures . . . the properties concurring in one Person and 
one Substance... . ” 

Reaffirmation, however, in virtue of the fresh emphasis 
on the Divine Fatherhood, will see in the human nature of 
Christ the realised goal in the Person of the first-born of all 
creation. Some phenomena treated as belonging only to His 
Divine nature will probably come to be regarded as belonging to His 
perfected human Sonship. Take, as one instance, the miraculous 
control of Nature possible to One whose human will is in entire 
harmony with the will of God. Take, as another instance, that 
freedom from intellectual mistake which belongs to One whose 
mind is in constant communion with the mind of God, and who, 
fully conscious of the exact measure at any moment of His own 
ignorance, is therefore incapable of treating it as knowledge by 
concurring in the erroneous inferences prevalent in His intellectual 
environment. The whole conception of the Incarnation will 
continue to be moulded by its declared intention ; and when this 
is seen to be the achievement in the creature of an otherwise 
unrealised sonship, some of the difficulties will vanish that have 
arisen from excessive insistence on the difference between God and 
man on the one hand, and on the other hand from the conception 
of manhood as mechanically complete, incapable of development, 
and unintended for it. The purpose of the Incarnation thus 
becomes not the awakening of men to a sonship already their 
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inalienable possession, but the achievement in man and for men 
of a sonship, from which, so far from attaining it, they were already 
receding. Hence the phenomena dealt with in the Person of 
Christ are not merely the phenomena of original manhood regarded 
as stationary and complete and continuing sinless, but of such 
manhood as passing from sinlessness into holiness, and therefore 
into perfect communion both with the mind and the will of God 
—that is, into achieved sonship, after the archi-type of the eternal 
Sonship of the Word. 

In thus reaffirming the Incarnation the emphasis on the 
Divine immanence will reassert itself and connect itself with 
the concept of that progressive unfolding of latent life-power 
into ever fresh and fuller manifestation which we name Evolution. 
In the Incarnation we shall confess more intelligently than ever 
before “the life more abundantly ” which has appeared in our 
race, which completes and explains all the life-story of past ages, 
justifies the existence of man, and promises and exemplifies the 
still further life development of the new order which will be at once 
the true consummation of humanity and the realisation of the 
passion of the Divine heart for Fatherhood. In the application 
of this conception the various particulars of the Gospel narrative 
will all find their place, and the stories of the Nativity and 
the Resurrection be recognised as essential to the adequate 
expression of the Divine thought in the world of matter which 
has served as a vehicle for its previous manifestation. 

The purpose of the Incarnation being more firmly grasped 
will tend further to emphasise the collectivist element in this 
foundation doctrine of the Christian faith. This will show itself 
in three respects. First, in regard to what we know as the 
physical universe, or the ultimate structure of being in any form, 
the incarnate Son of God will, as in apostolic teaching, be re- 
cognised as the upholder and bond of all creation and the life 

principle by which it is animated. Second, in regard to the 
manifestation of morality and religion in the history of man, 
whether in his emergence from the subhuman, or in his original 
condition, or, since the Fall, in the preservation and manifestation 
of conscience and virtue and the search for God in every age and 
land, it will be admitted and proclaimed that all these activities 
belong to the Eternal Word, who was in the world though the 
world knew Him not, and who, now that He has come into the 
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world as incarnate, continues to lighten every man and to invite 
him to become a child of God. The Incarnation is the key to 
history. And so, third, in respect to the new humanity which 
Christ is creating, there may be expected a fresh realisation of 
the result of the historical Incarnation in the existence of one 
historical Church made up of all the souls who have admitted 
the living presence of their Lord as the prerogative and power 
of their Divine sonship. That is to say, the reaffirmation of the 
Evangelical doctrine of the Incarnation of the Lord of the Church 
will emphasise the mystic counterpart of that Incarnation in “ the 
Church which is His body.” Its existence and final glorification 
with Himself is the design of the eternal Son in His historic 
Incarnation. For was it not in order that its members, receiving 
Him and believing on His name, might have power to become 
children of God and be born of God’s will, that the Word Himself 
became flesh? Was it not in order “ that we might receive the 
adoption of sons,” that “in the fulness of time God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman,” made under the law of our evolution ? 
Was it not to bring many sons to glory that He Himself partook 
of flesh and blood, tasted of death, and was tempted through 
sufferings ? When we see effected “ what the Law could not do in 
that it was weak through the flesh” ; when we see sin condemned 
and the Law’s requirements fulfilled in those who are led by the 
Spirit ; when we see all this resulting from God sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin; when we are 
thrilled with the thought of the Divine passion for Fatherhood ; 
when we marvel at the march of the Divine Evolution ; when 
we press toward the goal of the Divine achievement in the Church 
—it is then that we assert more triumphantly than ever the 
historic fact and the historic doctrine in the historic words— 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 


CHAR PLR a ike 
GOD READJUSTING ENVIRONMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE doctrine of redemption is the most distinctive of the unique 
features of Christianity. Its essence lies in the ascription to the 
Incarnate Son of God of the character of a Mediator; in the 
conception that His mediation is concerned with the undoing of 
sin and the reconciling of a sinful race to the love and holy will 
of His Father ; in the conviction that the primary dealing with 
sin must be with the guilty standing of the sinner, and that this 
dealing, as it affected God and was to affect man, is supremely 
expressed in His historical crucifixion. Hence, in all Christian 
lands and periods and under most varying theories of redemption, 
the Cross has ever been the symbol of the faith, the central theme 
of preaching, the great arouser of conscience, the supreme summons 
to repentance, and the most convincing assurance of God’s saving 
love. On what is conceived to be Apostolic warrant, Evangeli- 
calism insists, further, that this work of Christ consists not merely 
in an exhibition of the extent to which God’s love to man would 
go in letting His Son suffer death at the hands of sinful men, or 
of the extent to which sin would go in so putting Him to death, 
but in that submission of the Son as man to the doom of sinful 
men which should adequately express God’s attitude towards 
sin. This attitude is expressed as if it had been inflicted on, and 
endured by, guilty men. The Evangelicalism of the last century 
emphasised the ideas that this Divine declaration upon sin is the 
chief design of redemption, and, further, that only through such 
an endurance of doom do guilty men escape. Such a declaration 


on sin is regarded as an end in itself satisfactory to God, while 
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just because it is thus satisfactory, it becomes at the same time 
the means of producing repentance and faith in the sinner. Hence 
in Evangelical circles the work of Christ is spoken of as 

(a) objective, something done by Him towards God other than 
the reconciliation effected within the souls of men ; 

(6) propitiatory, something that, as it were, covers sin and 
renders God gracious or propitious towards man—not, indeed, 
as if reluctantly induced, but as successfully enabled ; 

(c) expiatory, or something that wipes out by the discharge 
of penalty the offence to which penalty attaches ; 

(d) vicarious or representative, something that achieves for 
man and in the name of mankind, by doing or suffering, what 
man could not achieve for himself. 

These conceptions have all crystallised round the once 
popular term of substitution, in which the suggestions of the other 
terms are combined and applied to individual salvation. To the 
sinner Christ is presented as his own personal substitute, on 
accepting whom he is at once reconciled to God ; and this recon- 
ciliation is presented as having taken place in virtue of a penalty 
incurred but not endured by the wrong-doer, endured but not 
incurred by Christ in the name of those thereby redeemed, With 
this theory there has always been presented a corresponding 
conception of the whole Christian economy. This objective 
work of Christ is spoken of under terms borrowed from the Jewish 
ritual as intercessory, as the ground of pardon, and of that free 
outflow of Divine friendship which alone can change the heart ; 
also as the basis of the continued mediation of which the ultimate 
design is the permanent establishment of the Kingdom of God 
in the hearts of all His free creatures. Hence this doctrine of 
redemption through a penal atonement, enacted in the death, 
and certified in the Resurrection, of the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
linked with the Christian teaching regarding Christ as the Giver 
of the Holy Spirit and as the final Judge of men in the time of 
consummation. The doctrine is logically central. 

It is notorious, however, that such representation can 
to-day hardly get a hearing, and that it is chiefly defended, even 
by those in whose Christian experience it is most deeply inter- 
twined, by arguments and formule of a traditional character, 
which seldom venture to deal with the ultimate realities of the 
question. The extreme individualism of the greater part of the 
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nineteenth century was hostile to the admission of any vicarious 
element in the Divine treatment of sinful men. A purely humani- 
tarian view of Christ’s person naturally associates itself with 
Individualism as to the nature and effect of His mission. Not a 
few, however, who most strongly affirm the Trinitarian view of 
Christ’s person, and who admit, therefore, the entrance into the 
human race of an extraordinary type, deny that His mission, 
while inclusive of much undeserved suffering, in any way effects 
a remission to the offenders of their penalty of suffering, save 
so far as His sympathy reclaims them and renders further penalty 
needless. He endures nothing, it is said, which they escape, 
while they escape nothing which He endures. There are, again, 
those who confess the action of a representative principle in human 
affairs, and who allow a certain representative relation of Christ to 
the race, in virtue of which His perfect obedience procures a Divine 
forbearance and even favour towards those whom He represents. 
Yet many even of such are found to deny any representative 
virtue to Christ the Penalty-bearer, and any consequent modifica- 
tion of the Divine attitude towards sin. The vicarious element 
in His life and work, say such, is not to be regarded as penal ; 
nor is the penalty which He shared to be regarded as vicarious. 
Objection is taken on the one hand to the supposed 
harshness of the Divine character, which can require and be pleased 
with such a device as a substitutionary atonement, and on the 
other hand to the supposed breach of the law of continuity by 
which every act of wrong-doing brings its own inevitable, inex- 
orable consequence, and to the alleged caricature, therefore, 
both of mercy and of justice in a transaction which satisfies 
neither. In spite of this consensus of popular opposition, Evan- 
gelicalism maintains that the presence of an element, ‘at once 
penal and vicarious in the reconciliation effected by Christ, can 
be made credible and attractive alike to those who emphasise 
the spontaneity and exuberance of the Divine mercy and to 
those who insist on the continued uniformity of the natural law 
in the spiritual sphere—nay, that it is an element that cannot 
be dispensed with by either. The profound questions that 
arise as to the Divine character and its reaction on sin will be 
discussed in the section of our comparison dealing with the Divine 
Fatherhood and partly also in the section dealing with Evolution, 
in which the relation of life to penalty and the uniformity of 
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Nature must be considered ; while those involving representation 
naturally come under the head of Collectivism. Many important 
aspects of the work of Christ cannot be so much as alluded to, but 
the following considerations are offered as suggestive of the way 
in which the older Evangelicalism may be confidently reaffirmed 
in line with, and in terms of, the thought of the twentieth century. 


PART I. 
ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A, FATHERHOOD. 


In comparing the Evangelical doctrine of redemption with 
the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood as already analysed, we 
begin by recalling the intentional or purposive character of that 
Fatherhood. Redemption in this regard is the unbaulked purpose 
to create sons. It is not the purpose to restore to the realisation of 
neglected or forfeited privileges either individuals or a race already 
possessed of an inalienable sonship. The popular conception of 
universal Fatherhood, while it admits of a rectorial element in 
the fatherly relationship, and insists on the necessity of fatherly 
discipline, has never taken kindly to the idea of objective atone- 
ment, and especially demurs to any assertion of substitution as 
above defined. But that which may be objectionable, as within 
the fatherly relationship, may be unobjectionable and even com- 
mendable outside that relationship as the means of bringing into 
it those hitherto outside it. God may not require atonement 
from sons, but He may require it to make sons out of sinners. 
The nature of God in its passion for Fatherhood is much more 
vividly exhibited by meeting the need for penal expiation at the 
cost of making it, in the death of the Eternal Son Incarnate, 
than on the supposition that no such expiation is needed, and 
that the death is merely a gratuitous indication of the extent 
to which Divine sacrifice for man would go. The Evangelical 
doctrine of redemption means that God is so bent upon the 
creation of sons from among sinful men that He will Himself 
endure their death penalty rather than inflict it; that He will 
endure it rather than forgo such expression of His mind as it 
alone conveys; and that He will endure it in the most acute 
form, namely, in the person of His own Eternal Son. And all 
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this He will do in order to reproduce in the sons thus to be created 
the counterpart of His own holy horror of sin and His own self- 
devoting love, which that redemption could alone realise and 
display and alone create in their hearts. Such a conception of 
Fatherhood relative to the Divine purpose, to the tremendous 
means by which it is achieved, and to the permanence and satis- 
factoriness of the achievement far outshines the conception of 
Fatherhood as already existing by the creation of those who are 
not only capable of sin, but actually guilty of it; whose treatment 
requires no penal expiation, and whose penitence affords no 
corresponding guarantee of final goodness. Those who hold the 
popular doctrine of the universal Fatherhood, far from exalting 
that great conception, by their abundant verbal praise of the Divine 
love and their clamour against penal expiation, only show how 
hardly they can be said to have sighted even the majesty and per- 
sistence of the Divine passion for paternity. The necessity for 
such expiation must, of course, be closely examined. What is 
here indicated is merely that its presence enhances rather than 
contradicts the highest conception of the Divine Fatherhood as 
that Fatherhood is evolved according to the method appropriate 
to it. Fatherly creating love is fatherly redeeming love. 
Spontaneity is essential to our conception of all the great 
attributes and acts of God. Any necessity must arise from His 
own intrinsic nature, and not from any claim on the part of the 
creature, or from any relationship otherwise than voluntarily 
undertaken by Him. This does not mean the presence of arbitrary 
caprice. The Divine wisdom excludes that, but the suggestion 
of obligation and of the absence of spontaneity deprives the love 
of God of its most majestic characteristic. Now the popular 
teaching on Universal Fatherhood makes the provision of salva- 
tion and its costly undertaking virtually an obligation of God’s 
existing paternity towards His fallen children. The love is made 
the outcome of the Fatherhood instead of the Fatherhood the 
achievement of the love. And the redemption (if such a term 
be still used of the salvation contemplated) which expresses that 
love becomes likewise the obligatory consequence of that Father- 
hood ; it is even treated by some as a right of the same fallen 
children, instead of being presented as the freely chosen means 
to achieve the evolution of Fatherhood. The absence, however, 
of all compulsion on God’s part to provide for redemption of 
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sinners as such is brought out in the New Testament by the 
constant reference to an extramundane order of beings who have 
failed of Divine sonship, and for whom no saving provision has 
been apparently contemplated. 

The gracious purpose of Fatherly redemption is effected 
in the Person of the Incarnate Son at the cost of His human 
death. On the theory of penal expiation such a death on the 
part of the ideal human Son completes the Incarnation. In it 
the Divine holiness is seen, as in no other interpretation, in its 
horror of reaction against sin inflicting in the Person of this Son 
the death due to the humanity which He represents. Enduring 
also that death in the Person of this Son, the love of God is ex- 
hibited in a way not exhibited by any interpretation which omits 
the penal element from the death, and therefore from the agony 
of the love which underwent it. In redemption, and on the 
Evangelical theory of redemption alone, is the Divine Fatherhood 
completed even in the Person of Him who was at once the Eternal 
Son sharing the Father’s purpose, and the human Son consenting 
to and embodying it at the final cost. Only such a Sonship, 
realised by such an expiation, can become the source of sonship 
to the now affiliated sinners. And here there comes prominently 
into view the necessity of the Trinitarian conception of the Godhead 
with its affirmation of paternity as an eternal element in the God- 
head. No conception of love has ever surpassed that of the Deity 
surrendering His only-begotten Son for sinners. No Unitarian 
conception of the Godhead has ever been able either to explain the 
Biblical terms in which this conception is stated or to substitute 
for it another which shall equally exhibit the Divine love for 
sinners. Even the Sabellian conception of a modal Trinity, which 
would admit of a monad God becoming man and dying for sinners, 
is destitute of this distinctive glory of the true Trinitarian con- 
ception in which the Father suffers in the Person of His Beloved. 
Now this great act of Divine self-devotion is, indeed, ardently 
preached by many Trinitarians who deny and even denounce the 
doctrine of penal expiation in the death of Christ, regarding 
its value merely as reformatory of the alienated heart, and not 
as intrinsically expressive of the Divine requirement on sin. Never- 
theless it remains true that the denial of expiatory views has 
always tended towards the denial of an Eternal Sonship in the 
Godhead, the other ends of Incarnation being supposed as attain- 
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able by the manifestation of God in Jesus as the Supreme Man 
without construing Him as the Eternal Son. On the other hand 
no penal expiation for human sin—saving instead of destroy- 
ing the sinner—is conceivable except upon the supposition 
that it was made and endured by Godhead itself in the Person 
of the Eternal Son. It may thus truly be said, therefore, that 
Fatherhood as essential to the Godhead is emphasised by the 
doctrine of redemption as by no other part of the Christian 
creed, and that that emphasis is integral to the Evangelical 
doctrine of penal expiation as to no other interpretation of 
redemption. This will appear more completely when we come 
to examine the nature of penalty, when we shall also be enabled 
more fully to appreciate the interrelations of the Incarnation 
and redemption. 

We must first animadvert, however, on the nature of the 
obstacle presented to the Divine purpose of self-reproduction, 
and the means employed in redemption to overcome it. Sin is a 
refusal to reproduce the Divine holiness. The full expression of 
that holiness, as we shall see below, involves a deadly reaction on 
the sinner. The Evangelical doctrine that this reaction is ex- 
perienced in One who is at once representative man and repre- 
sentative God, and that self-appeasement is thus effected, differs 
as much from the Pagan notion of a God reluctant to be appeased 
as from the modern doctrine that God needs no appeasement. 
Because God is light He requires propitiation; because He is 
love He makes it. Nay, rather, in the Person of His Son He 
becomes it. As this conception, then, enhances the Divine Father- 
hood in the manifestation of its holiness and its love, it also 
enhances it in exhibiting the reproduction of its wisdom. The 
superficial philosophy, by representing God as needing no penal 
expiation, admits no obstacle to be overcome, and so reveals no 
wisdom in overcoming it. This thought, however, of the purpose 
of God as related to a plan and method of achievement obliges 
us to consider the Christian doctrine of redemption in relation 
to modern teaching on Evolution. 


B. EvouvurTion. 


To attempt to connect redemption and Evolution is 
to many minds most incongruous. Redemption is conceived 
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as having to do not only with moral law, but with the Divine 
attributes and requirements, with personal will, compassion, 
forgiveness, and penalty, with abstract notions of justice and 
mercy, and with relations quite diverse from the processes con- 
templated under Evolution. These in their turn are regarded 
as dealing with the increasingly complex manifestations of the 
growth of life, its passage from individual to individual and 
multiplication into a race, and also with the emergence of higher 
from lower race forms. Such processes are regarded as moving 
on uniform lines, varied according to the environment, but fixed 
in the continuity of the life principle and the original properties 
of the life organism. Could any two sets of ideas, it is asked, 
be more disparate? Those whose thought moves in the one 
direction tend for the most part to ignore the other. The few 
whose minds are influenced by both sets of ideas seem to keep 
them severely apart or to think of them as hopelessly incom- 
parable, if not mutually antagonistic. Closer examination, 
however, reveals certain common elements in the two sets of 
conceptions, on the proper apprehension of which the correlation 
of the two sets of notions will begin to appear. Three common 
elements may here be mentioned :— 

1. Both conceptions deal with the moral order. This is 
admittedly the theme of the teachers of redemption. From 
moral disorder its victims are redeemed into harmony with the 
moral order expressed by the Divine mind in the constitution 
of the universe. It is regarding the details and interrelations 
of the varicus parts of that moral order that discussions on 
redemption arise. This moral order, however, cannot escape 
cognizance by the Evolutionist. It is a marked characteristic 
of the highest order of life with which he has to deal ; and its 
reality, processes, and results afford the chief interest and the 
most complex manifestations of that life. The emergence of this 
moral order the Evolutionist has already attempted to deal with. 
He has done so more frequently, however, with a view to minimise 
its importance and to explain it in terms of the lower life, than 
to read off previous developments in the light of this final mani- 
festation. Those who are concerned to maintain the importance 
and significance of the moral order have too often directed their 
efforts to denying the right of the Evolutionist in this realm, 
and to refuting the depreciatory arguments of the kind indicated. 
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The believer in redemption, however, has no right to seclude 
this form of life from the study of the Evolutionist ; and the 
Evolutionist, in undertaking the study, has no right to confine 
himself merely to the question of the emergence of morals. He 
is bound to have regard to the whole phenomena of their mani- 
festation, and to the results already reached by philosophy and 
religion as to the complicated interrelations of these phenomena. 
Here, then, is one common element. 

2. Another element common to the conceptions of redemp- 
tion and Evolution is the thought of law. The word is 
-freely used by both sets of thinkers, but the usage is sO very 
different, and the resulting confusion so great, that when once 
it is cleared up the impression remains that there is nothing 
common to the law of the moralist and the law of the Evolutionist. 
This may be shown by reference to the common expression 
“breaking the laws of Nature.” When the laws of Nature, 
dealing with health, for imstance, are considered, the moralist 
is sometimes found speaking as if the overstrained worker, the 
too sedentary bookworm, or the reckless exposer of life and limb, 
in neglecting the conditions of health and suffering the conse- 
quences, were “breaking” the laws of health. Now, natural 
sequences are not broken. The results are contingent on the 
conditions, but the given conditions will be followed by the given 
results. Moral laws, on the other hand, are precepts of conduct 
put before the will for acceptance or refusal. We keep them by 
obedience; we break them by disregard. The person who 
suffers ill-health from his own recklessness or defiance of the 
conditions of health may be guilty of a breach of the moral law 
that bids us preserve our health by acquainting ourselves with 
these conditions and conforming to them. But there is no breach 
of the laws of health in the physicist’s sense of the word “ law,” 
since the sequence is equally maintained, both by the good health 
resulting to the man who observes health conditions and by 
the ill-health resulting to the man who neglects them. That 
is to say, while the moral law or precept regarding health is broken, 
the physical, constitutional, or natural law or uniform sequence 
in matters of health is not and cannot be broken. But when 
this confusion of language, and to some extent of thought, is 
exposed, does there remain no common element to explain the 
double usage? In the older theology, which looked at all things 
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from the point of view of the Divine transcendence and the almost 
arbitrary will of God, this common element was found in the 
conception that the properties of matter and their uniform mode 
of behaviour were, so to speak, precepts imposed upon matter 
by its Creator as laws are made by a Sovereign for his subjects. 
In modern times we find the common element rather in the 
thought of constancy and order, and interpret the moral realm 
by what we find in the sub-moral. This may be done in two 
ways :— 

(a) Uniform sequences are observable in the moral realm. 
Good moral conduct brings certain results, both individual and 
social, spiritual and corporeal, of a beneficial character, and 
likewise evil conduct disastrous results. In this way the physicist’s 
“law ” is pushed into the moral sphere. 

(6) Yet, again, by interpreting the uniform sequences of the 
sub-moral sphere as leading to the emergence and the develop- 
ment of the moral, we may more intelligently construe the 
sequences of the moral sphere itself. Thus when we ask the 
moral meaning of the uniformity of Nature, the only answer 
open to a consistent theist is (1) to say that such uniformity 
expresses the Divine constancy and faithfulness. These moral 
attributes of the Creator are so reflected in the orderliness of 
the material universe that His creatures can depend on His 
fidelity to them in respect of His presence in the world of matter. 
But this interpretation carries us still further, for if (2) we follow 
out the thought of Fatherhood as the Divine goal, we find that 
this moral fidelity with its reflection in the behaviour of matter 
is the pattern on which the moral character of the creature is to 
be formed. Hence we reach interpretation of moral law as the 
setting before the creature for his imitation the same orderliness 
which his intelligence perceives in surrounding Nature. He 
ought to be as true to his God as his God is to him, and as 
true to his fellows in all conceivable conditions as the properties 
of matter are constant in their interaction. The eliciting and 
probation of will and the formation of character are then seen 
to hang on the answer given by the intelligent creature to the 
question whether or not he will observe this regularity. Thus, 
while the law of uniform sequence of the physicist penetrates 
into the moral sphere, the law or ethical standard of the moralist 
alone interprets the uniformities of the physical sphere and 
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is itself interpreted by them. But these conceptions of the 
interrelation of the moral and physical order with their common 
element of law, as belonging both to the phenomena of the 
Evolutionist and the phenomena of redemption, lead to the 
inquiry as to the ultimate effect of the moral order and its alter- 
native courses on the other spheres or conditions of the life of 
moral and spiritual beings ; and this brings out the thought that 
the other great element common to the student) of redemption 
and the student of Evolution is the concept of Life. 

3. The progressive Evolution of life is marked by the de- 
velopment of the distinctive feature of its latest organism— 
that is, the feature which distinguishes each new stage from 
the preceding. Failure to develop the new feature means rever- 
sion to type. The race, while persisting and undergoing develop- 
ment of a kind, becomes non-progressive and a mere by-product, 
as it were, of the general line of Evolution. We have seen 
(Chap. V.) that the distinctive feature of man, as compared with 
the subhuman creation, is his moral and religious nature, on the 
recognition and development of which his further progress rightly 
depends. If it be undeveloped no Son of God will emerge. Sin, 
on this view, we have seen to be the refusal to affiliate. Develop- 
ment, however, must take place in harmony with the general 
Divine order. Sin, when compared with the moral order and 
constitution of the universe, is a refusal to correspond with that 
order. The order, nevertheless, is maintained, for the constitu- 
tion is such that, as in the life of the body, a foreign element is 
extruded by natural action, so the being who refuses to correspond 
with the moral order is eliminated from the universe. Thus 
ultimate disintegration of the unworthy personality is death. 
This death is no arbitrary infliction extraneous to the moral 
order, no mechanical intervention to readjust it, no ending by 
God of what He cannot mend, no subsequent determination to 
annihilate a free creature because freedom is proved to have been 
abused. It is rather the working out of the original constitution 
of the creature on the side of its moral nature in harmony with 
the alternative action open to the moral and rational creature 
by which continuance of life is made contingent on fitness to 
live—that is to say, on correspondence with environment. What 
will not mend must by its constitution end. 

In the stage, however, of the Evolution of life now ‘under 
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contemplation, as the distinctive feature is morality and religion, 
so must the fitness be a moral and religious fitness, and so, too, 
must be the environment. The only environment in which 
sonship can be developed is in man’s right moral and spiritual 
relationship to God and to his fellow-men. Sin is in itself the 
destruction of that relationship. It is the refusal to recognise 
this fact, and the insistence of the Universal Fatherhood school 
that the filial relation already exists and is unbreakable, that are 
really at the base of present-day antipathy to all doctrines of 
redemption. Sin removes the soul from the true personal 
environment in which alone its development can take place. 
Redemption, therefore, in terms of Evolution, is the recovery of 
the vanishing environment. Can it be recovered in time to prevent 
the universal deterioration of the race or its ultimate destruction ? 
On what conditions does such recovery avail for the individual, 
and how does this recovery procure the final development of 
sonship ? We are thus brought into the discussion of personal 
relations, and are confronted once more with the familiar phrases 
of theological controversy on redemption. We are also brought 
immediately into the whole realm of Collectivism and the part 
played by it in the development of the individual. Only through 
considerations belonging to collectivist interaction of individuals 
can we grasp the relation of the individual and the race to God. 
Only through God’s collectivist purpose with humanity can we 
appreciate the collectivist principles on which His redemption 
of the race is wrought out. We must therefore turn for a while 
to compare redemption with Collectivism, after which we shall 
be in a position to express the relation of this collectivist redemp- 
tion to Evolution. 

The entire separation of thought in the popular mind 
between redemption and Evolution is largely traceable to the 
practice of most Western theologians, medieval and modern, 
of assuming the intrinsic deathlessness of the creature whose sin 
and guilt, whose degradation and restoration, they have discussed. 
Thus, while Evolution avowedly and exclusively deals with the 
conditions, development, and transmission of life and the con- 
ditions of its decay and cessation in death, the theologians have 
been dealing with a being whose tenure of life was assumed to 
be unconditional and interminable. Christianity and redemp- 
tion had no biological connotation. The Scripture references 
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to redemption from death by death were all discussed under 
this obscuring assumption and deprived of all their natural 
biological reference ; and as biology is intimately interwoven 
with the whole subject of Collectivism, the defence of a redemp- 
tion whose method is collectivist naturally suffered from a 
theology whose basis was individual, inalienable deathlessness. 
The proper retribution of such treatment is witnessed in the 
rejection or indifference manifested towards redemption problems 
and the Gospel of which they are the core by a generation whose 
thought, both of morality and of order, is predominantly biological, 
and which, therefore, insists on expressing all its convictions in 
terms of Life. To restore the biological element to the dis- 
cussions about redemption, and to the Biblical and theological 
phrases which describe it, is at once to connect redemption and 
Evolution. 


C. COLLECTIVISM. 


Turning now to those personal relations which go to make 
up the existence of a community or collective whole, we are 
led to inquire into the effect produced upon these relations by the 
reaction of the moral order upon the refractory members of the 
community. That moral order is itself ultimately personal. It 
is God Himself in personal relation with His personal creatures. 
Personal reaction takes the form of personal disfavour, personal 
alienation or separation, personal withdrawal from what remains 
of the communion whose integrity is intrinsically broken by the 
fact of sin. Can these now unhappy relations be readjusted ? 
Can the creature, having once sinned, be brought into a new 
harmony with the moral order which he is resisting ? Can God 
in so bringing him express His mind on sin and show His moral 
character as fully as if the disfavour and withdrawal of fellow- 
ship were carried to its logical issue in death? This leads us to 
consider the vexed question of the moral nature and the design 
of penalty. 

Penalty is conceived as the evils, whether moral or 
physical, attaching to evil-doing. When we consider these as 
consequences following from the nature of the act—as, for example, 
the acquisition of evil habit or the misery to one’s neighbour— 
we imply, in regarding them as penalty, a belief in the whole 
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order of nature as expressive of the universal and particular 
Divine Government. We cannot proceed without inquiring 
what is the object of such penalty. It is constantly alleged that 
the immediate object of penalty is to reform offenders by trans- 
ferring to the sin their disgust at the penalty. Whether such a 
reform would constitute a voluntary acceptance of the moral 
order is very doubtful. Certainly no such effect can be pro- 
duced unless the penalty is just and felt to be just. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the idea of mere deterrence, whether of the 
offender himself or of others. In human affairs where the penalty 
is excessive the law comes to be defied and the penalty to be 
evaded. It does not express the sense of justice in the community. 
Whether, then, true reform or mere deterrence be contemplated 
we are thrown back on the question of justice and are forced 
to ask whether retribution is the proper end of penalty. What 
constitutes the essential justice of mere retribution? And why 
should retribution be an end in itself? What satisfaction can 
the Creator or any of His moral creatures find in penal suffering ? 
We are driven to affirm positively that penalty in its ultimate 
significance is the operation of the Divine mind, expressing itself 
in its abhorrence of evil. On this view, then, penalty means that 
the evil act or conduct is as loathsome to God as tts consequences are 
to the evil-doer. It is obvious that such consequences may help 
both to deter and to reform, supposing, that is, that the evil-doer 
or others can be made to understand them when threatened or 
survive them when endured; of which anon. Such a view of 
the nature and design of penalty prepares us to perceive the true 
relation between penalty and reconciliation. 

Until the offender and the offended concur in their judgment 
of the offence they can have no real harmony the one with the 
other. If this be true as between mere fallible mortals, how 
much more’ important that sinful men should concur with God 
in His view of their sin? But how concur except this view be 
revealed? And how can it be revealed without Divine self- 
expression, and, again, how expressed without penalty? If 
there be a mere remission of the penalty, there remains no Divine 
dictum upon sin, no oracle of revelation to the sinner concerning 
the nature of his fault. The sinner has no occasion for repentance 
for a fault of which he knows nothing. And even were he penitent, 
there could be found no adequate expression of his penitence ; 
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for penitence ever carries unreserved consent to the infliction 
of appropriate penalty. Yet without such consent he cannot 
be assured of the reconciliation that lies only in concurrence in 
the Divine view of his sin. The desire itself for reconciliation, 
whether it be God’s or the sinner’s, covers a yearning for the 
Divine mind to express itself in penalty sufficient to declare the 
nature of the offence. Thus alone can both parties be satisfied. 
These considerations are equally applicable whether the collectivist 
idea of communion contemplates only a single creature in broken 
harmony with God, or a whole universe of intelligent beings ; 
and this is so quite irrespective of governmental procedure which 
has others than the offender in view. 

But what is this penalty? Towards sin can God stand 
in any but one attitude—that of inexorable intolerance? Sin 
or evil, however, is only a relation. There is no such thing as 
sin apart from the sinner. The common saying that ‘‘ God hates 
sin, but loves the sinner” is really a most misleading expression 
of a half-truth, tending to destroy men’s sense of the reality of 
their sinful state. Hence we must confess that the really in- 
tolerable object is the sinner himself, and the more he had been 
and still is loved the more intolerable. The wages, therefore, of 
sin is death. Nothing short of this can adequately express the 
Divine mind and the mind of all righteous beings upon moral 
evil. The declaratory design of penalty becomes eliminative. 
The life given by God and sought by Him to be rendered in obedient 
service becomes forfeit in death. Mere suffering, though capable 
of being regarded as the threat or instalment of the ensuing 
destruction, and so conceivably a merciful warning, cannot be, 
either to God or the sinner, an equivalent symbol of the awfulness 
of his sin. Yet observe the pass to which we are now brought. 
The sinner is indeed deterred from his offence, but it is by his 
abolition. He is made fully aware of his wrong-doing, but cannot 
reform ; for the knowledge dissolves him. It is indeed retri- 
butive, but the wages are fatal. It is, as we have seen, thoroughly 
constitutional, inwoven with the fabric of nature; in no wise 
arbitrary, it is yet relentless, Reconciliation, then, is impossible 
without the declaration given by the infliction of penalty, for 
the sinner in that case would not know what he has done. Re- 
conciliation is equally impossible when the only declaratory 
penalty is inflicted, for he no longer lives to be reconciled, 
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The necessity of the death penalty is thus twofold. It is 
necessary apart from any purpose of reconciliation; and this 
as being the Divine self-expression or eliminative reaction of 
the moral order on the offender. This Divine self-expression is 
an end in itself, whatever the effects upon the offender, and 
its necessity is reflected in the moral relations of all personal 
beings to one another in the obligation we feel to what we call 
self-respect. But the penalty is also necessary, as we have seen, 
where reconciliation is contemplated, in order to declare to the 
offender the nature of his offence, and so form a basis of mutual 
understanding between the penitent and his personal Creator. 
What then? Where there is no death, there is no Divine self- 
expression upon sin; where there is no Divine self-expression 
upon sin, there is no revelation to the sinner of the nature of 
his sin; where there is no revelation to the sinner, there is no 
means of repentance ; where there is no repentance, there is no 
reconciliation ; therefore, where there is no death, there is no 
reconciliation. 

Is reconciliation, then, for ever hopeless? By no means. 
There zs mercy in the moral, as there is significant miracle in the 
physical, world. Neither contradicts, but each complements that 
uniform sequence which we call Law. There is life for the unfit 
on conditions which fit him to go on living, though of himself he 
no longer has a virtue which fits him to live. The principle which 
makes this re-creation of life possible is one already inwoven with 
the constitution of moral beings as thoroughly as is the sequence 
of sin and death. It is the great representative principle. Like 
we this principle or not, we are compelled to act on it every day, 
and cannot refuse it a place in, or even suppose it to be absent 
from, that Divine action which the human only reflects. Through 
it, in the physical world, the life of a healthy body overcomes 
disease in the injured member. Through it intelligent and moral 
beings, while retaining full individuality, can act the one for the 
other, in virtue of a deep unifying principle of fellowship, and in 
a sphere measured by the varying extent of that fellowship. 
Thus parent acts for child, husband for wife, partner for partner, 
councillor for citizen, ambassador for State. 

It would be interesting to trace with the biologist the 
rise and development of the representative principle in the sub- 
human creation as we see it in the habits of herds and flocks, 
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of fowl, and beast, and insects, with the interaction of leader 
and followers. Equally interesting would it be to trace the 
developments of individualism and self-assertion and power of 
differentiation. Both principles reach their chief manifestation 
in man, and each principle is most completely developed, not 
when it supersedes, but when it supplements the other. We have 
already seen (p. 87) that modern communities are able to act 
unitedly and representatively in a way beyond the power of 
ancient municipalities or States, while at the same time modern 
life admits of much greater freedom on the part of individuals. 
Representative institutions, then, are the glory of modern civilisa- 
tion, from which we may justly reason that those who glory 
in them should not object to the maintenance of the same principle 
in theology. 

The great embodiment of the representative principle is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is the representative of man, because 
also the representative of God and of the universe. Unique, 
even at the lower estimate, He is the perfect flower of humanity, 
its only absolutely worthy personage, who realises its ideal. 
In this way, at least, He stands for man, as the true Servant of 
Jehovah, the true Son who trusts the Heavenly Father. Why 
not also the true Sufferer for man, not only sharing the ordinary 
incidental woe of mankind, but suffering the consequence of 
sin as none but the Holy One could suffer, enduring to the utter- 
most the infliction of death, that inevitable result of sin? We 
have seen that on the higher estimate of Christ He was within 
creation from the first, and finally assumed true human nature 
for this very purpose of representation, not so much to bring 
an example, as that by death He might save from death. In 
this unique instance, in the vicarious life and death of the 
Son of Man, the representative principle finds its human con- 
- summation. 

Shall not we venture a step farther and affirm in Christ a 
yet more thorough embodiment of that principle in the highest 
sphere of all? Who can this be whose endurance of death for 
all moral beings shall allow the culprits to escape, and by that 
escape not to think less of their God, or their sin, but to under- 
stand and consent to their merited doom? Who is it whose 
death shall imbue the sinner with the sinless One’s horror of sin ? 
Who can so understand sin as to express in death the Divine 
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horror of it? Who but the everlasting Logos, the self-expression 
of God Himself to Himself, the brightness of His Glory, the image 
of His Invisibility, who, “ upholding all things by the word of 
His power,” makes the purification of sins and reigns as the 
Reconciler of creature and Creator? It is Christ the Repre- 
sentative. 

It must not be overlooked that this principle, from the 
nature of the case, allows of acting by proxy to a much greater 
degree than of suffering by proxy. This is partly from the com- 
parative rarity of the willingness to suffer for others, and partly 
from the impossibility in most cases of serving the purposes 
of the suffering, even where it can be undertaken by another. 
But the principle of representation remains the same in its essence 
and justification, whatever the extent of its range. Let it here 
be noted, however, that suffering merely on account of another 
is not representative or “ vicarious” in any strict sense of the 
term ; it may be quite involuntary on the part of the sufferer, 
and in no way relieve the person whose action has brought it 
on. The broken-hearted mother, though she cannot but suffer 
far more than her prodigal son, does not suffer instead of him. 
Even voluntary suffering for others, as that of the philanthropist 
toiling unthanked in the slums, is not vicarious, and it is quite 
misleading to call it so. The vicarious element does, however, 
appear when one man is drowned in saving another, or gives 
his arm to be crushed in machinery which is about to entangle 
a careless fellow-workman. 

We have remarked that representative action is limited 
by the extent of the fellowship between the parties, and this 
fellowship is itself measured by their common interests. These 
may consist in a single class of transactions as in commercial 
partnerships, or in common proprietorship of the soil, or in the 
common pride in an academic, athletic, or patriotic institution, 
in the share of common blood, or in the sacred resolve of two 
hearts to unite in creating a new home. Representative action 
cannot go beyond the sphere of this special fellowship. It is 
Christ’s absolute oneness with God which makes Him the repre- 
sentative of the Deity in every sphere. And it is His absolute 
oneness with man which entitles Him to act for man, to suffer 
for man, and even to die for man, and especially to do this in 
man’s relationships with God. He is Mediator not to keep 
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apart two who can come together, but to unite two who are 
apart. 

This serves to show the pitiful poverty of most of the 
figures employed to illustrate for acceptance, or to caricature 
for derision, the old Evangelical doctrine of substitution. How, 
for example, can the “whipping boy,” of ancient usage, un- 
related either to the disregarded tutor or to the royal culprit 
whose penalty he bears, set forth the Redeemer of the Evangelical 
doctrine, the very efficacy of whose suffering depends upon His 
absolute identification with both parties? Even really valid 
illustrations of ordinary representative action must fail to set 
forth that which is unique, not because it contradicts the norm, 
but because it includes all instances, and completely realises 
the representative idea. The basis of representative suffering 
is ultimately the same as of representative action. When repre- 
sentative suffering frees those who have incurred it, we call it 
substitution. To preach it as if merely of one individual for 
another is misleading. The substitution is that of the repre- 
sentative for the represented. Christ is no mere individual. In 
rightly affirming the escape of the individual sinner from death 
by Christ’s death, popular Evangelical phraseology appears to 
make the most individualistic of all statements, while at the 
same time it is open to the popular criticism of being the caricature 
of individualistic justice. Substitution, however, is really the 
acme of Collectivism, and will regain its hold on this collectivist 
generation as soon as this is perceived and taught.1 

There may, indeed, be representation in human affairs not 
amounting to substitution, as when the scholar’s successful 
career in the world does credit to the institution which trained 
him. We may, on the contrary, have arbitrary substitution 
without representation as in the “ whipping boy ” illustration 
- above, nevertheless representation is the basis of valid substitu- 
tion in all the deeper relations of life. Both terms are necessary 
and indispensable to describe the work of the Redeemer, the one 
to express the basis and the other the form of that work. The 


1 The remarkable revival of monarchical loyalty in Britain during 
the last thirty years, and the tendency in non-monarchical countries 
towards the idealising of institutions and the appreciation of symbols 
and symbolic personages, are indicative of the strong hold of Collectiy- 
ism on modern thought and of its necessity for impersonation. 
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terms are not exclusive but complementary. ‘‘ Representation ” 
without “substitution” is defective; “substitution”? without 
“representation” is harsh and misleading. 

Exception has been taken to the use of the term ‘“ Representa- 
tive ” to denote the nature of the work of Christ, and this chiefly 
on the ground that in modern speech the word comes to connote 
the choice and setting forth of the representative by the repre- 
sented, whereas the office of our Lord is solely of Divine choice 
and induction. This hardly appears sufficient when we consider, 
first, that the fact of representation is quite separable in thought 
from the manner of its institution; secondly, that efficient re- 
presentation, as will be presently pointed out, exists: in human 
society for certain ends, apart from the choice and consent of 
the represented ; and, thirdly, that the New Testament doctrine 
of Faith expressly recognises and emphasises the consent of the 
represented believers as the condition on which the atonement 
is for them efficacious. This would seem to justify the free use 
of the term ‘‘ Representative ” as one of the best for impressing 
this fundamental truth on the modern mind. When all terms 
combined are inadequate to express the glory of the great salva- 
tion, we can spare none in attempting to describe its fundamental 
aspect. Least of all in days of doubt can we spare the wider 
term which lays the foundations of thought from which the need 
of the stricter term would then arise. The word “ Representa- 
tion”? is more appropriate when dealing with the world-wide 
provision of redemption ; the word “ Substitution” when con- 
templating its results to the individual ; hence the popularity of the 
latter term in those religious circles which emphasise individualism. 

Here it will be, of course, objected that as Christ and men 
alike die (i.e. that their bodies die), His death cannot have 
been a penal substitution for theirs. If they themselves survive 
a bodily death, what should lead us to affirm that Christ under- 
went what they escape, or that they escape what He underwent ? 
Whether bodily death be part of sin’s penalty, or simply incident 
to the physical creation, what is there to differentiate the dis- 
embodiment of Christ from the disembodiment of another man ? 
This objection, however, is virtually calling in question the 
previous proposition as to the really fatal character of sin. If 
disembodiment be not death, nor even a premonition or instal- 
ment of death, and if to the spirit no death be possible, then, of 
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course, neither Christ nor other men ever really die. If, on the 
contrary, sin unarrested issues in real death of the whole person- 
ality, then bodily death becomes but the instalment and the 
external expression of the ultimate dissolution of the spirit. 
Though the whole process seems to be incident to man’s place in 
the physical creation, yet it is really due to his failure to observe 
the conditions of life and to develop fitness for permanence by 
universal adaptability to environment. Accordingly the bodily 
death of the Redeemer is likewise only the outward expression 
of an absolute tasting of death for every man, in a complete, 
though temporary, withdrawal of life from His very spirit, in 
order that they who keep His sayings might never taste of death. 
In this way did He, indeed, pour out His life unto death, when 
He made it an offering for sin, and made intercession for the 
transgressors. It is in this sense throughout that we have used 
the term Death as applied to the personality of both sinner and 
Redeemer. It is, therefore, implied in this amended version, or, 
more correctly, this completed development of the old theory 
of vicarious penalty, that the resurrection of Christ was essentially 
and primarily the revivification of His justified spirit, which had 
undergone death in representation of our sinful race. The resur- 
rection of His body then becomes the fit and proper expression 
in the physical order of that Immortality which He had acquired 
for Himself and for all who should adhere to Him. Thus of Him- 
self He laid down His life, and thus of Himself He took it again. 
It is in this way that the Christian really escapes altogether that 
absolute forfeiture of life which is the natural issue of sin, and 
which was really endured by Christ alone. 

The controversial difference between non-fatal substitutionary 
suffering and substitutionary death is now apparent. IE sin’s 
penalty be anything short of death, then there is no answer to 
the question why the sinner himself should not bear it and be 
reformed by doing so. He has no need of a “ substitute.” But 
if that penalty be fatal, he needs a substitute indeed, or there is no 
escape from the reaction of the Divine order against his sin. And 
he needs a substitute who, one with him in his humanity, can 
succumb to his entire death, and who yet, from intrinsic Divinity, 
can revive and raise and immortalise the humanity which has 
passed through death, and so bring life to the dying race. If 
the wages of sin be not death, substitution is indefensible ; if the 
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wages of sin be death, substitution is indispensable. Thus clearly 
can we perceive, thus only can we defend, the essentially vicarious 
penal character of the atonement. 

It still remains to inquire into the relation of the great repre- 
sentative principle to the development of life and to connect it 
with the great laws of biological Evolution. The action of the 
principle appears as soon as benefit accrues to others from the 
action of one in the lower scale, whether leader or parent. The 
struggle for the life of others commences whenever this procuring 
of benefit enters into the apparent design of the individual 
procuring it. It reaches its full development in man when conscious 
identification with others produces voluntary exertion on their 
behalf. The result of all such action is change of environment, 
whether corporeal, intellectual, or moral. The development of the 
life of the individual depends on its place in the community, and 
not only on its own fulfilment of its function therein, but on the 
proper environment on the whole procured or secured by the 
representative head. The fatal elimination of the unfit is part 
of this security, hence the place of death, as we have seen, in the 
reaction of the Divine order upon the morally unfit. If, however, 
there be any meaning in morality and religion, moral and spiritual 
conditions must determine all others, or they are nothing. Hence 
to procure, secure, or restore right ethical relations with God is 
to procure, secure, or restore the true environment for the develop- 
ment of all personal life. If this be done by a representative 
death which shall preserve the life of the dying by the permanent 
securing of their true ethical environment, such a result would 
be in absolute accordance with the interaction of Collectivism 
and biology in all the subhuman stages as well as with the social 
habits of humanity in non-religious spheres. 

Now, what we may call the free universal action of the 
Divine nature is essential to any life development of the creature. 
Fulness of Divine self-expression is therefore a necessity to the 
very being of God. It is His necessity for freedom. The death 
penalty, whether individual or vicarious, stands for this fulness 
and freedom of self-expression in relation to sin. Hence its 
intrinsic satisfaction to the Divine nature. This satisfaction is 
a declaration by God to Himself even if not apprehended by the 
sinful creature. It is this declaration which constitutes what is 
known as the objective character of the atonement, and which 
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is said to be accomplished in the death itself of the representative 
Christ apart from the reconciliation effected and the change 
produced in the heart of the alienated creature. This is the 
immediate effect of the atonement on the ethical and therefore 
the biological environment of the sinner. God has had freedom 
and fulness of expression. The eliminative design of penalty 
has also its achievement in the effect produced on those who 
apprehend its meaning and concur in its purpose. Thus the double 
design of penalty is fulfilled and the environment necessary for 
the establishment of affiliation is created. 

Hence in the Collectivism of the day we reach the real 
justification of the tenet most obnoxious to minds imbued with 
the teaching of the Fatherhood school—perhaps we should say 
with distortions of that teaching. All objections to the great 
Evangelical presentation of the atonement are as shallow as the 
doctrine itself is profound. The allegations of cruelty, injustice, 
harshness, implacability, and so forth, brought against the idea of 
the innocent suffering for the guilty, all derision of penal satis- 
faction as unworthy of the God of love, and of substitution as a 
legal fiction and a device incompatible with Divine truth, melt 
away before the plain facts of the constitution of human society 
and the principles regulative of all personal relations which it 
exemplifies. In representative substitution we find, as we have 
seen, the complete expression of the Divine reaction against sin 
combined with the passion of the Divine love for the salvation of 
the sinful race and the supreme expression of the Divine wisdom 
which has already interwoven with the constitution of the uni- 
verse the principle, belonging to the very nature of the Godhead, 
on which that salvation is to be effected. Collectivism justifies 
us in treating the work of Christ as mediatorial ; His mediator- 
ship as representative ; His representativeness as substitutionary ; 
His substitution as penal; His punishment as death; and His 
death as satisfactory. These are, and always have been, the 
central affirmations of the Evangelical doctrine of redemption. 
By that redemption the purpose of God in Fatherhood remains 
unbaulked. The moral harmony is representatively restored for 
the race, restorable for the individual. The moral environment 
for affiliation is preserved—nay, intensified. Thus redemption 
is seen to reproduce, as does nothing else, the centre of Divine 
character. Round it, and round it alone, can the highest sonship 
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be created. The type of which the nucleus is redemption must 
be a higher type than that which has no intrinsic relation to re- 
demption. The process by which the great end is achieved is 
an evolution the more marvellous in that continuity is preserved 
by the change of a degenerated into a regenerated race; and 
the final goal of redemption, the creation of a “ Church which 
He purchased with His own blood,” is a collectivist ideal far 
surpassing all dreams of beatific individualism. Here, however, 
we are brought face to face with the interrelation of the individual 
and the collectivist whole in regard to the appropriation of the 
benefits of the redemption objectively wrought out in Christ, 


and this investigation will occupy another chapter of our dis- 
cussion. 


PART Ii. 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 
A. BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
I. OLD TESTAMENT. 


In the Old Testament the conception of redemption is 
prominent and continuous. It has its counterpart on the one 
hand in the consistent representation of man as intended for 
Divine fellowship and sonship, and on the other hand in the 
contemplation of man as lying under the Divine disfavour 
and the sure doom of death. Redemption from this doom is 
throughout represented as the Divine prerogative, external 
to condemned mortals and proceeding exclusively from the 
Divine loving-kindness as it is achievable exclusively by the 
Divine power and terminates in the Divine glory. As the dis- 
favour and death are thought of chiefly under temporal forms, 
so the redemption is from immediate distress and into circum- 
stances of earthly welfare. It is, however, not only due to Divine 
favour, but is, as it were, an introduction into the fellowship of 
that favour, and is regarded as conferring a claim on the full 
manifestation of that favour. In the case of individuals this 
redemption does not at first seem to give very definite expecta- 
tion of deliverance from ultimate personal death, but in the later 
developments of Old Testament teaching personal immortality 
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begins to emerge as the conscious claim upon the covenanted 
fellowship with God. More habitually, however, the thought of 
redemption is projected beyond the single life, yet simply within 
earthly bounds by means of racial generation and the continuity 
of life which passes from father to son. Redemption, therefore, 
is the peculiarity of a certain people whose chosen ancestors are, 
as it were, the source or medium of the covenanted Divine fellow- 
ship. Temporal blessings express this Divine favour which 
persists in spite of the deliberate alienation of individuals and 
even of the bulk of the people. Temporal sorrows may some- 
times express a rapid or final doom for individuals, but may also 
express merciful chastisement for the redeemed people and their 
continuous posterity. In the great prophetic era enhanced con- 
ceptions of redemption are seen in the increasingly glowing 
pictures of the external prosperity of the chosen people, and at 
the same time these become more and more strikingly ethical 
in their tone and lead up to the conception of the Divine fellow- 
ship as essentially moral. Thus through the physical and external 
a spiritual lesson is at last obtained, while at the same time the 
external remains as the ultimate and proper expression of the 
inward harmony between the Divine and the human spirit. 
Notice, accordingly, that what is redeemed throughout the 
Old Testament is life itself. The prosperity in which that 
life is to be enjoyed is merely a corollary, and even the permanence 
of that life in its persistence beyond this world is, as we have 
seen, an inference from the redemption of life itself by the Divine 
favour. Death being the doom from which redemption is granted, 
and being itself the expression of the Divine mind upon sin, there 
appears by degrees the conception of an equivalent death in 
virtue of which the rightly doomed life is set free. This equivalent 
death is always connected in some way with the party whose 
life is freed. It is never purely arbitrary or extraneous. In the 
case of communal discipline death may be visited on the ring- 
leaders, as in the story of the ten distrustful spies; or on the 
offender, as in the case of Achan. Yet even so, the community 
shares in the suffering brought on by the guilty members: the 
entire disbelieving generation fall in the wilderness though their 
offspring inherit the inalienable possession ; while, the whole 
nation having suffered defeat and disaster through the “ troubler 
of Israel,” his innocent family perish with their guilty head in 
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accordance with the custom of the times. Historical progress 
does not diminish social solidarity. True and false kings express 
and represent the mind of the people, and in turn react upon 
and mould it. The backsliding religious teachers debase them- 
selves and perceive and utter falsely, leading the people further 
into their chosen error. The true prophet sees further and further 
for the people, suffers for them and with them, imbues them 
with his spiritual vision, and redeems them from their self-will. 
And so at last representativeness culminates in the servant of 
Jehovah, whose image is at first that of the collective redeeming 
people and then of the righteous elect minority, and at last ap- 
parently is one righteous individual on whom the death of the 
people falls, and by whose life their transgression is redeemed. 

At this point the inquiry becomes especially interesting 
as to the significance of sacrificial rites and as to the develop- 
ments and dates of the priestly institutions of the people of Israel. 
That there were many rites expressive of thanksgiving, devotion, 
or festival fellowship with Deity, and not significant of redemption, 
is unquestionable. That these included certain forms of animal 
offering, the outpouring of whose life expressed the dedication 
or consecration of the offerer, or a sharing with God in the life 
so offered up, is equally certain. It is quite permissible to say 
that redemptive ideas have been unduly imported into some 
of these offerings by too zealous adherents of the Evangelical 
school of theology. It is none the less clear that both in earlier 
customs and in later institutions the conception of life through 
death is promulgated. The Passover tradition was indeed one 
of joy at experienced deliverance, but it is incorrect to represent 
it as therefore simply a thanksgiving festival, celebrative of 
the returning life of Spring or of the national deliverance from 
Egypt, without regard to the alleged manner of its achievement. 
The origin assigned to the rite is immemorial, and, after all 
allowances have been made, remains unintelligible save on the 
supposition that the main incidents are intended as historical 
and as embodying the essential characteristics of redemption. 
The original Passover is represented as a ceremony of embittered 
haste of the utmost solemnity, commemorative of the death 
of the first-born throughout the land of Egypt and of the sparing 


1 See Fairbairn’s Philosophy of Religion,and Adams Brown’s Outlines 
of Christian Theology, p. 359 et seq. 
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of the redeemed by the token of the death of the Passover lamb. 
Furthermore, whatever development be traceable through the 
subsequent centuries, the thought of remission through sub- 
stitutionary animal death is inextricable from the fully developed 
Levitical institutions. If these be conceived of, according to 
modern criticism, as owing their chief expansion to the post- 
exilic period, providential progress would then appear to put 
penal expiation as one of the religious conceptions into which, 
not out of which, Jehovah was engaged in leading His chosen 
people. The sacrificial system then takes its place at the proper 
juncture when the sense of sin had been established by the dis- 
cipline of the exile, and the sense of individual responsibility 
had been insisted upon as unimpugned by heredity and Col- 
lectivism. If, however, we contemplate sacrificial institutions as 
pre-historic in essence, though in their ultimate pentateuchal 
form late, we must then conceive of God as the wise Father laying 
down for His little children rules and standards of right and 
wrong, with methods of instruction and discipline, long before 
the sense of sin and of individual responsibility had been estab- 
lished, and multiplying them until they issue in unbearable 
consciousness of guilt. The priestly system accordingly fastens 
down the doom of death on the conscience, while it provides no 
more than a pictorial expiation. None the less it expresses the 
principles on which the true expiation will be realised. It is 
noteworthy that representative kinghood and the representative 
leadership of the prophet fall into abeyance before New Testa- 
ment times, and that the representative functions become all 
absorbed in the official priesthood. 

It has been customary of late to emphasise the contrast 
between priestly ritual and the ethical teaching of prophet and 
psalmist, whose repudiation of sacrificial offerings is construed 
as the repudiation of the value of all priestly ritual. Closer 
examination, however, shows that this repudiation of offerings 
is either the expression of an indignant disgust with the hypocrisy 
of their combination with wicked lives, or else of a sense of their 
unsatisfactoriness to appease the conscience and give real fellow- 
ship. There is no implication on the part of the prophetic spirits 
that the priestly ritual is contrary to the Divine will or inde- 
pendent of Divine institution. It would be more correct to 
say that the whole of the priestly system represents the Divine 
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training in the sense of sin, and the need of some adequate dealing 
with sin on God’s part whereby God and the sinner can together 
face the fact of sin and yet together be reconciled and live. 
Whatever be ultimately ascertained as to the origin and date 
of sacrifice and the development of the priestly institutions, 
whatever elements be ascribed to human misconception, the 
final development emphasises, instead of transcends, the idea 
of penal substitution. In that idea the death of the victim 
expresses the penitent’s confession of his own demerit and doom, 
or the national consciousness of life rightly forfeited, instead 
of merely the desire of the individual or the people for life fellow- 
ship with God.t National consciousness takes its religious rise 
from the commemorative words—‘‘ When I see the blood I will 
pass over you.” 

In the various prophetic teachings (Deuteronomy, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah) the great acts of national redemption are con- 
nected with the Fatherly relation in which God stands to His 
people. They are also distinctly connected with the collectivist 
purpose of God, who desires a peculiar treasure for His kingdom, 
and who desires to satisfy Himself with the heart of a great 
community which He redeems by His mighty power. It can 
hardly be said that redemption is in the Old Testament verbally 
connected with the thought of the Divine progress or plan of 
Evolution. But redemption is intimately connected with that 
biological note which so characterises the modern thought of 
Evolution. It is, as we have seen, the redemption of life, escape 
from death through death, the interpretation of life in terms of 
morality, the concrete expression of moral and spiritual truth 
in terms of life and death. This is at first obviously corporeal 
and external, ultimately personal and individual ; at first collec- 
tivist, with the individual more a part of the whole than a separate 
integer, yet always with the community dependent on the fresh 
action of the individual, and more and more represented by it 
and in it, for life and for death. Thus during the progress of the 
Old Testament writings we can trace, with whatever hesitancy 
of exact date, the gradual manifestation of each of the three 
aspects with which we are now dealing, and their approximation 
as by half-blind feeling towards the great unification in the person 
of the historical Redeemer. 

1 See Petavel’s Logic of Expiation. 
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The doctrine of Representation, by which the one acts 
for the many and the many in the one, is thus completely de- 
veloped and connected with the most distinctive and profound 
of all human relationships, namely, the moral and the spiritual, 
and carried out to the extremity of life and death. It is developed, 
that is to say, on the human side. But if man’s true culmination 
is harmony with God, there must needs be not only a sharing by 
man in God’s thought of sin and doom, but also a sharing by God 
in man’s experience of that doom, a joint heart-breaking over 
sin that there may be a joint heart-exultation in the Divine 
holiness, a joint endurance of death that there may be a joint 
fellowship in the life more abundant. Therefore, the perfect 
Representative of the humanity which has to face the Divine 
dealing with sin must also be the perfect Representative of the 
heart of God, and in His own person and in this particular office 
of Redeemer represent fully the nature and heart and experience 
of God as well as of man. Hence glimpses are caught by the 
later prophets of the Divine share in human sorrow and the cost 
of redemption even to the all-powerful Jehovah. This, however, 
from the very nature of the case, is the crowning revelation of the 
New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


2. NEW TESTAMENT. 


Examining the New Testament in detail we find that 
according to the Evangelists Christ lays constant emphasis 
on the Father’s love, forgiveness, benefaction, and deliverance 
of man, on His own mission as the embodiment of salvation, 
and on His works of healing as exemplary of His whole 
attitude and intention. At the same time, Christ indicates the 
removal of sin as His ultimate object, and gives hints not only of 
the cost this involves to Himself, but of His character as a ransom, 
of His death as the antitype of the Passover deliverance, and of 
His position as the priestly Servant of the prophetic picture in 
Isaiah. He accepts as of Divine institution the sacrificial system, 
with its religious implicates, while professing to centre in Himself 
all the threads of Old Testament teaching. The Fourth Gospel 
represents Him as accepting the Baptist’s declaration of His being 
the Lamb of God bearing the sin of the world, and as claiming 
to give immortal life, just as through Moses’ serpent temporal life 
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had been restored to the beholders, and to give His flesh for the 
world’s life. Taken alone these verbal hints of Christ may seem 
somewhat vague, and must not be pressed too far in controversy. 
But they all concur more completely with the doctrine of vicarious 
expiation than with the conception of His mission as merely that 
of a declaration of the Father’s love sealed by a martyr’s death. 
Directly, not indirectly, is His “ blood shed for the remission of 
sins.’ In personal obedience and in official function He is man’s 
representative, while equally claiming to be the representative 
personally and officially of God Himself. Whatever detailed view 
be taken of the titles “Son of Man” and “Son of God,” both 
convey the idea of representation, and both are connected in the 
Gospels with the work of redemption. 

It is customary to take along with Christ’s words the 
account of the agony in the Garden and the cry of despair on the 
Cross as indicative of the sense of penalty on the part of the 
Sufferer. Minds accustomed to pure individualism resent such 
a construction as a caricature alike of human justice and of the 
Father’s satisfaction in His own Eternal Son. Their line of 
thought we have already seen to render all representative action 
and collectivist .corporeity impossible. Moreover, if the conse- 
quences of sin include the sorrows brought upon others by wrong- 
doing, then Christ’s death was at least the endurance of such 
consequences. And if, as instinct has always insisted, death is 
unnatural, especially in the prime of life, then the abandonment 
of Christ to the will of the wicked, in spite of the Father’s absolute 
satisfaction with Him, was itself an expression not merely of the 
atrocity of sinners, but of the Divine reaction against sin. The 
only escape from admitting the Cross as the penalty of sin is to 
deny the penal character of death altogether, and to treat death 
as a mere transition of life which has no moral significance in it for 
any man. If death, however, be what it is represented to be in the 
foregoing pages, and be the realisation of all that is conveyed in the 
Old Testament outlook, then the human Christ, Himself sinless, 
has so entered into the human position of sin and doom that He 
drinks to the dregs in the Garden and on the Cross that which 
properly belongs to the sinner alone, and hence, whatever crudities 
may have disfigured occasional extreme forms of expression, the 
saints and sages of Christendom are right in perceiving the New 
Testament to imply, in the narrative treatment, the doctrine of 
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penal redemption, Although some may be too apt to read 
into the Gospel narrative the interpretations of subsequent Apos- 
tolic teaching, it must never be forgotten that these narratives 
were designed for circles already acquainted with that teaching, 
into which we must now, therefore, inquire. 

This idea of redemption by death is strikingly manifested 
in the Apostolic references in the Book of the Acts, where, in 
spite of the crime of the Cross being pressed home on its authors, 
the meaning and salvation of the Cross are described as an act 
of God effecting, by means of this very crime, His own greater 
redemption. It is not, however, explicitly stated as a penal 
satisfaction. The representative character of Christ for salvation 
and judgment is exhibited. 

These references in the Acts receive further development in 
the first Epistle of Peter, where Christ’s death is enlarged upon, 
not only as a redemption in the sense of a cost incurred for a 
saving end, but as the blood of a sacrificial lamb, as the stroke of 
the expected sin-bearing Servant of Jehovah, and as a suffering 
in the flesh which procures a cessation of guilt (réravrat 
daptias), and a living unto God, the suffering of the Just 
One on behalf of the unjust many to bring them to God. The 
whole conception, therefore, of mediation and expiation, if not, 
indeed, of penal substitution, is advanced in the brief letter of one 
of the chief intimates of the Lord Himself. 

The germs of the references to redemption in the Gospel 
traditions are further developed in the Johannine writings. If 
these be accepted as substantially the teaching of the Apostle 
John, they go far to evidence the mind of Christ, with whose 
special intimacy he was favoured. Now, besides the records 
already referred to, the fourth Evangelist indicates the giving up 
of the Only Begotten as necessary to prevent perishing and to 
secure life; and he further indicates his belief that the death 
designed by the High Priest to obviate the fate of the nation 
was part of the Divine plan for a wider salvation and gathering 
together of the children of God. In his first Epistle, the con- 
tinuous topic of which is communion with God through the 
manifested eternal life of Jesus, Christ is twice mentioned as the 
propitiation for the sins of the world. Because God is light 
this propitiation is needed at the hands of a mediating Advocate ; 
because God is love He Himself provides it. The nature of the 
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propitiation, not-merely as a satisfactory life representative of 
mankind, but as a death securing life for the sinful race, is markedly 
indicated. The cleansing effect on the conduct as well as on the 
conscience is indicated in ch. i. 7-9, ch. v. 6-8, and is by some con- 
strued as suggesting a mystical infusion of the life of Christ into the 
believer, as intended by the references to fellowship with God. If 
with the Gospel and the Epistle the Apocalypse be allowed as of 
cognate type, the constant emphasis upon Christ as the Lamb, and 
on His death as prevailing in the old sacrificial sense, cannot escape 
attention ; and the statement that the Lamb is the Lamp in the 
City of God figures to us the thought that in the Cross, and the 
redemption it signifies, all religious problems find their inter- 
pretation. In the fifth chapter the Lamb’s death is represented 
as His qualification for deciding and administering judgment, He 
alone having the right to inflict it Who has Himself endured it. 
Otherwise the references to the redemptive death do not necessitate 
the doctrine of penal satisfaction, but simply the cost to God 
and Christ of man’s salvation. 

The writer to the Hebrews deals throughout with the 
application of the Old Testament ritual to the work of Jesus 
Christ. If the idea of a penal equivalent be ineradicable from the 
Old Testament system, however much else be symbolised, then 
this writer must be understood as taking for granted the penal 
element with the rest of the system which he expounds. The 
only direct reference to the element of death as the penal equivalent 
which frees the transgressor is in ch. ix. 15, where the reference 
is, from the nature of the argument, limited to the Jewish people 
as having been placed under the inefficient First Covenant. This 
covenant can no longer challenge the offenders with transgressions 
for which a satisfying death has now taken place. The whole 
letter is steeped in the conception of representativeness ; and 
its argument from first to last is that “ the Great Shepherd of the 
sheep,” the perfect Leader and complete Example of faith, the 
Captain and elder Brother of sons, is also a supreme Priest ; that 
this supreme Priest has enacted all that is required to procure 
communion, and permanently stands before God as having so 
established it that His people have free and permanent access, 
and that they are secured of the Divine help which shall free 
them from all fear and from all vacillation. The representative- 
ness of Christ as the Eternal Son of God, as well as the 
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Brother of man, is the introductory basis of the writer’s whole 
position. 

It is, however, inthe writings of Paul! that the theology 
of redemption is mainly developed. This is to be expected 
from his status as a man of academic training, though it should 
not be forgotten that he claims the complete concurrence of his 
fellow-apostles in his teaching quite as strongly as he claims the 
warrant of special Divine instruction. In his earliest Epistles 
the conception of redemption is as distinct, though briefly stated, 
as in the expanded discussions of a later date. The letters to the 
Thessalonians, having reference to things to come, introduce 
redemption in that connection. Hence Christ is the Son of God 
Who rescues us from coming wrath, and the escape from it into 
salvation is a securing of life deliberately contrasted with the 
death which Christ died. “For God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ Who died 
for us, that whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 
with Him.” Here the believers escape what Christ endures, and 
death and wrath coincide, while life and salvation come through 
that death as endured by Him. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians abound in references to 
the death of Christ and treat of it invariably as redemptive. The 
most varied appeals are based upon it—to purity, to independence, 
to self-denial, to separation from heathenism, to endurance, and 
to fidelity. The Cross is indicated at the outset as the central and 
regulative point of Christian teaching, so rendering futile all 
questions of rhetoric or philosophy. The nature of redemption 
is indicated by the phrase, “Christ our Passover is sacrificed 
for us,” by the reference to the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
at the Passover Feast, and by the argument that without the 
Resurrection His death is unfinished and therefore unavailing 
for resurrection life. It is very difficult to rid these references of 
the elements of a penal discharge of the deserved doom of death ; 
nay, it is avowed as part of the Gospel alphabet. This thought 
is still more prominent in the passages in the fifth chapter of the 
Second Letter. It is an expansion of the thought of 1 Cor. i. 21-23, 
and gives us the very heart of the Gospel as it appealed to its 
greatest teacher. Thus he states as his judgment that if one 


See Professor James Candlish’s Christian Salvation for a lucid and 
brief summary of the varieties of Apostolic thought on redemption. 
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died on behalf of all, therefore all died; and that He died 
for all, that they, thus living, might no longer live unto them- 
selves, but to Him, Who for their sakes died and rose again. The 
closing verses of the chapter further amplify this thought into 
the statement that Christ, in reconciling men to God, was made 
sin for us “that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.” As “sin” and “righteousness” are here strictly 
opposed to each other, and as the idea of Christ being made per- 
sonally sinful is expressly excluded by the statement that He knew 
no sin, the only sense left is that His death was the endurance of 
guilt, and that the “righteousness ” is the right standing, not 
immediately the right living, of those who benefit by the death. 
To this representative action and suffering the writer traces the 
whole of the spiritual benefits of the new life and regards them 
as the secret of his ministerial success. Such an interpretation 
of “ reconciliation ” as involving a need (realised in Christ) for 
some satisfaction on God’s part, and not merely the need of a 
change on man’s part, is also much more in accordance 
with the general usage of that word. In his controversy with 
the Galatians this idea is still further developed, and especially 
points the contrast with the tenets of those who insisted on Judaism 
as essential to salvation. The insistence of Judaisers was not 
upon the Mosaic law as needful for purifying the life or producing 
any change intrinsically constituting fellowship with God; it 
was an insistence on the law, and conformity to its ritual, as 
satisfying the supposed Divine requirements and therefore of legal 
merit and procuring a right-standing (“ righteousness =) ELence 
the Apostle takes up the ground, not that God requires no satis- 
faction and demands no conditions of right-standing, but that 
such satisfaction and right-standing are already provided in the 
death of Christ and appropriated by every believer apart from 
any extrinsic obedience of his own whatsoever. The right-standing 
so obtained is not treated as the result of the new life given to 
the Christian, but as in itself immediately constituting the condi- 
tions in which that life is possible and sure. The writer’s teaching 
on representation and its relation to penalty appears in the second 
and third chapters of his Epistle. In Galatians we find the ex- 
pressions—‘“ I through the law died unto the law. . . . I have 
been crucified with Christ ; and it is no longer I that live” (R.V. 
margin, and so all moderns). To“ die to”’ or be “‘ dead to”’ has by 
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a traditional gloss come to be interpreted as signifying insensibility 
or indifference towards the person or thing referred to. There is 
no proof whatever of this usage in the New Testament. It is 
certainly impossible here. The word “to” here, as elsewhere, 
signifies ““in the eyes of” or “in regard of.” The believer is 
certainly not irresponsive to the law in its moral requirements ; 
nor is his indifference to the old ceremonial obligations in any 
sense, as here stated, an achievement “ through the law ” itself. 
The only admissible sense is that the law’s demand of death has 
been insisted upon and satisfied in the person of the crucified 
representative. Hence “I am crucified with Christ” signifies 
no mere concurrence either with His self-denial, self-surrender, or 
self-devotion, nor the blessed imbibing of His Spirit, however 
true this be in experience. It is rather the voluntary identifica- 
tion with the death of Christ as the believer’s deserved fate and his 
conscious discharge from the exaction of the law which now 
regards him as a criminal whom it has executed in his proxy. The 
expression in ch. iii. r3—“‘ Christ was made a curse for us ”—even 
if it rested upon what some would consider rabbinical accommoda- 
tions of Old Testament Scripture, is not intelligible as a mere 
glozing over of the Cross so unwelcome to the Jew, nor as an ac- 
commodation to some poor school of theological jurists. It is the 
keen outburst of the writer’s deepest conviction, and is laid down 
to meet the alleged need of every soul of man ; and the vicarious 
penalty is presented as the only ground on which the right-standing 
on the one hand and the gift of the Spirit on the other are open 
to a sinful world. Each of these positions is further developed 
and their universality exhibited in contrast with Jewish exclusivism. 
And yet again, after commencing his farewell, he protests once 
more that the Cross is his only glory in contrast with the glorying 
in the flesh urged by his opponents. This glory, as we have 
seen, is a glorying towards God, and not only towards man ; 
and this condition is fulfilled by the Cross—the greatest of intrinsic 
crimes as it was—only on the supposition of representative penal 
satisfaction. If this construction of the Apostle’s language is 
correct, no exultation can be exaggerative. If it be incorrect, 
then, though love and gratitude and adoration still remain 
elicited by more limited conceptions of the Cross, the language 
of the Apostle im its context remains a standing puzzle to all who 
reject a representative atonement and a penal satisfaction, 
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It is, however, in his Epistle to the Romans that the 
theology of redemption is chiefly developed by the Apostle Paul. 
The need of it is laid down in the first three chapters, not on the 
ground that the frightful corruption of mankind needs to be healed, 
but that the doom of sin needs to be averted. The inevitableness 
of this doom is urged not only from the need of righteous Divine 
government, but from the conscience of each individual, whether 
ignorant or privileged ; and when established as universal, it is 
met at once by the exhibition of Christ’s death as a “ propitiation.” 
This propitiatory death springs, indeed, from the grace of God, 
but it satisfies also the right-standing of God, and opens it up 
for man. In the fifth chapter the mention of the wrath of God 
as averted by Christ’s death fixes more clearly still the writer’s 
intention to characterise the offering of Christ as a penal satis- 
faction ; and the representative ground on which this is effected 
is still more plainly urged in the second half of the same chapter, 
where the obedience of the representative Christ secures for man 
the right-standing which his disobedience has forfeited. The 
next paragraph, in chapter vi., proceeds still further to exhibit 
the death of Christ not only as the consummate obedience, but 
as the representative penalty.1 This penalty is so completely 
discharged that the beneficiaries are as good as dead and buried 
with Him and, on account of the complete removal of their guilt, 

‘This paragraph is obscured to most English readers by the 
expression “‘he that is dead is freed from sin,” verse 7 in the A.V., 
which is corrected in the R.V. to “he that hath died is justified from 
sin.” Both versions, however, by retaining the phrase “ dead ”’ or 
“died to sin” (a literalism from an ancient grammatical usage), 
mislead the cursory reader into the suggestion of victorious insensi- 
bility towards the appeals of sinful habit. ‘‘Sin’”’ throughout the 
chapter is contrasted invariably with the words “justify ’’ and 
“righteousness.’’ This latter word being interchanged at every 
point with the verb “ to justify,” and being used consistently through 
a consecutive argument, is unintelligible except as “‘ right-standing ”’ 
or the state of being “‘justified’’ (see Sanday and Headlam). “Sin,” 
therefore, indicates rather a state of guilt than the habit or power 
of wrong-doing (see Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology). Hence 
to be “‘ dead to sin’’ means to be executed in the eyes of guilt or as 
regards guilt. In this way the whole of chapter vi. runs simply and 
clearly. On any other supposition, “‘ death’”’ and ‘sin’ stand in 
three or four different relations to each other and represent different 
figures within five-and-twenty verses of what professes to be a close 
argument. 
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are entitled to resurrection and immortality ; they are bidden, on 
account of this new relation to God, to yield themselves to the 
influence of this justified state (“righteousness”), and so move 
in the holy sphere of the Divine favour. This new relation with 
its complete appropriation of the representative Christ gives the 
true secret of holiness. The representativeness appears again in 
chapter viii., and its absoluteness is urged against Jewish self- 
righteousness, while its universality is urged as a reason for 
fellowship between Jew and Gentile. 

The captivity Epistles preserve the same line of thinking 
and present human acceptance with God as directly due to the 
death of Christ, as delivering the Jew from his burdensome 
ceremonial and the Gentile from his natural guilt. All concur 
with the positions laid down in the Romans. To press the idea 
of penal satisfaction into some of these references taken alone 
may be unjustifiable; but to understand them as connoting 
the full ideas of the Epistle to the Romans certainly illuminates 
their context. All of them unquestionably teach the repre- 
sentative mediatorship of Christ. Two passages in these letters 
especially deserve attention. At the close of the first chapter 
of Ephesians Christ, the universal Head of creation, is represented 
as having His chief glory in rising from the dead. This death 
He has taken as the portion of sinful man (read with R.V. “ dead 
through your trespasses and sins,” that is, doomed by means of 
them ; not “ dead in trespasses and sins,” as if torpid or insensi- 
tive towards God while immersed in, or spiritually drugged by, 
or in, sinful habits). Together with Christ man is raised, made 
alive, and seated in glory. The same idea appears in Colossians, 
where Christ in His death is regarded as having met the believer’s 
fate, and Christ’s resurrection, as it were, is made the origin of a 
newly given life, whose gracious conditions call for renunciation of 
the practices belonging to the guilty and fatal state. The doctrine 
of representativeness is developed in these Epistles in regard to 
Christ’s place in the universe, where redemption is assigned a 
scope in the Divine purpose beyond humanity. 

The Pastoral Epistles retain the same conception of media- 
torial redemption. Besides the mention of the “‘ ransom” we find 
God described as “‘ the Saviour of all men,” “ specially of those 
that believe.” This latter clause is meaningless if the first clause 
means final universal salvation ; and the first clause is meaning- 
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less if it indicate only the offer of such salvation or potential 
provision of it for all men. But if, on the lines of our previous 
argument, the life of the future salvation is identical with the 
present life enjoyed by all, and is not a different kind of life, 
then the statement of this verse indicates the universal life of 
the race here and now, as the outcome of the redemption by 
God, which belongs, however, specially to believers, because in 
their case made everlasting. The idea of redemption appears 
as the supreme Christian obligation to righteousness and godli- 
ness. It is again suggested as constituting the Saviour as the 
Supreme Trustee to Whom the heart of the dying is indissolubly 
bound. Without question, it is pre-eminently, though not 
exclusively, from the teaching of Paul that subsequent centuries 
have developed the theology of mediation and redemption. 

The New Testament connects redemption, as does the Old, 
with the transcendent grace and loving-kindness of God. This 
is its sole source, and redemption is the supreme exhibition of 
that kindness. This appears in almost all the passages above 
cited. Its object, as attained in the creation of sons, is adduced 
in the Epistle of Peter, and those to the Romans, Galatians, and 
Hebrews. This sonship through the Redeemer is most prominent 
in John’s first Epistle. The goal of redemption in the creation 
of a collectivist community appears in Peter and in Romans, as 
well as markedly throughout the whole argument of Ephesians and 
Colossians. In Ephesians the establishment of the Church is made 
the means for the eternal instruction of the universe ; and the 
whole event of the redemption and judgment, which we have seen 
to form the combined theme of the Apocalypse, is the creation 
not of separately saved individuals, nor even of an innumerable 
multitude, but of a united City of God. The idea of redemption 
as part of an evolutionary plan appears markedly only in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but it is also developed, as we have seen, 
in the captivity Epistles of Paul. The thought of redemption, 
however, as the preservation, or restoration, of forfeited life, allies 
itself at every point of the New Testament to the biological 
element in which the main interest of the modern thought of 
evolution lies. Both deal with the conditions and continuance, 
the essential environment, lost or recovered, of life, individual 
and racial, its source in the Infinite God behind, its permanence, 
its personality, and its interfusion in the Infinite God before. 
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B. ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[Reflection on the significance of Christ’s saving work as 
Redeemer, while not absent in the post-Apostolic and ancient 
Catholic Church, first becomes prominent and absorbing in the 
medieval period through Anselm and Abelard (c. 1100 A.D.). 
It retains a prominent place in Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion theology and occupies much attention also in recent Pro- 
testant theology. 

1. As regards the Apostolic Fathers, such as Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, we find in their 
writings frequent use of Scripture language in which redemp- 
tion from sin is associated with Christ and specially with His 
blood or death, but no attempt at theological apprehension or 
explanation of this language. Justin Martyr, the Apologist, 
speaks of Jesus as having “cleansed by His blood those who 
believed on Him” (Apol. 1. 32), and of His having “ acquired 
by the blood and mystery of the Cross the various and many- 
formed races of mankind ” (Dial. 134). Yet coupled with expres- 
sions of this kind we find in Justin language indicating that 
nevertheless it is the teaching of Christ which holds the central 
place in his thought. The unknown author of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, which belongs to this period, gives a more striking 
and definite conception of redemption when he says that God 
“Himself took on Him the burden of our iniquities. He gave 
His own Son as a ransom for us, the holy one for transgressors, 
the blameless one for the wicked, the righteous one for the 
unrighteous, the incorruptible one for the corruptible, the immortal 
one for them that are mortal. For what other thing was capable 
of covering our sins than His righteousness? By what other 
one was it possible that we, the wicked and ungodly, could be 
justified than by the only Son of God? O sweet exchange ! 
O unsearchable operation! O benefits surpassing all expecta- 
tion! That the wickedness of many should be hid in a single 
righteous one, and that the righteousness of one should justify 
many transgressors !”” (Epztst. to Diog. ch. ix.). 

z. Among the Greek Fathers of the ancient Catholic 
Church the pervading thought concerning the redemptive work 
of Christ is that men are thereby brought into unity with God, 
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They do not hesitate to designate this unity as a deification. 
They dwell on the idea that we become partakers of the Divine 
nature. To this end the death and resurrection of Jesus are 
requisite. Thus Irenzeus, the earliest of the Greek Fathers, con- 
ceives of redemption as the deification of human nature through 
its being taken up into union with the Divine in the person of 
Christ. He connects the idea of redemption very intimately with 
that of Incarnation in his doctrine of the “ Recapitulation ” of 
humanity in Christ, its central personage and new Head. This 
doctrine represents Christ as gathering up all created things into 
one in Himself. He is “ the Word of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who did through His transcendent love become what we are, 
that He might make us to be even what He is Himself” (Adv. 
Her. bk. v. Pref.). Hence it was necessary for Christ to go 
through the successive stages of human life from infancy onward 
that He might sanctify them all (Adv. Her. bk. ii. 22. 4). In 
the conception of the work of Christ there are blended, without 
analytic separation in the author’s mind, the two elements of 
redemption and reconciliation or atonement. He refers, indeed, 
to the death of Christ as a substitution for our death. He speaks 
of the Lord as having redeemed us with His own blood and given 
“His soul for our souls, and His own flesh for our flesh” (Ibid. 
bk. v. 1. 1). Yet the context of such passages indicates that 
the perfecting of the union of Christ with mankind and the 
communion of man with God thus consummated is the thought 
that is most prominent in the writer’s mind. Judicial ideas, or 
the idea of a penal satisfaction, are not emphasised or wrought 
out in any way. 

Similarly, Clement of Alexandria connects redemption with 
Incarnation, saying ‘“‘the Word of God became man, that thou 
mayest learn from man how man may become God” (Clement, 
Exhort. to Heath. 1). Redemption as conceived of by Clement 
is not so much the undoing of the past as the lifting of man out 
of ignorance and superstition to a higher state than pertained 
tounfallen man. This is effected through the Incarnation, whereby 
a saving, healing, enlightening power came into humanity. The 
Word, who in the beginning bestowed on us life as Creator when 
He formed us, taught us to live well when He appeared as our 
Teacher, that as God He might afterwards conduct us to the life 
that never ends (Jdid.). ‘‘ The Word has now appeared as man, 
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He alone being both God and man, the author of all blessings to us 
by whom we, being taught to live well, are sent on our way to life 
eternal,” 

In Origen, along with other ideas, we find the strange con- 
ception that Christ’s death was a ransom paid to the Devil, who 
through man’s fall had obtained certain rights over him. God, 
in equity, cannot set aside these rights, and so He offers to Satan 
the substitute of His only begotten Son as a ransom for the world. 
Satan greedily clutches at the offered ransom, but he is deceived 
in the transaction, for, accepting Christ in lieu of the world of 
sinners, he finds he cannot hold Him. This grotesque idea put 
forward by Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, perhaps more as 
a rhetorical conception than in serious explanation of the mean- 
ing and efficiency of Christ’s death, gained considerable currency 
in the early Church. While the ordinary Greek conception of 
atonement as effected in a vaguely ethical or mystical way by the 
Incarnation, and its influence as an exhibition of the union of 
the Divine and human, seems to borrow its interpretative idea 
through which to conceive of redemption from the sphere of 
medicine or therapeutics, the fantastic theory of the ransom to 
Satan would seem to borrow its interpretative idea rather from 
the sphere of military strategy. Athanasius in his treatise on the 
Incarnation strives to set forth the grounds of the need of Incar- 
nation and of the death of Jesus. The veracity of God, he says, 
would not have been maintained had the law which threatened 
death not been carried out. Yet it would not have been be- 
coming in God to leave his creatures to perish. The difficulty 
was removed by the death of Jesus. Athanasius makes use 
of various parables (Imc. 9. 10) to illustrate the efficiency of 
Christ’s redemptive work ; but these are left without a definite 
interpretation. 

In the Arian controversy Athanasius handles the same theme 
in a similar vein. Throughout the whole discussion the idea of 
the need for man being “joined to God” is what is uppermost in 
the writer’s mind. ‘‘ Man, joined to what had been made, would 
not have become God ; it requires that the Son be very God.” 
“We should not have been . . . delivered from sin and the curse, 
had not the flesh (assumed by the Logos and offered up in death) 
been by nature human (Adv. Av. Ovat. ii. 66 ff.). 

Here redemption—deliverance from sin and“the curse—is re- 
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presented as accruing from union with One who in His own person 
unites truly the human and Divine, being at once true man and 
very God. It is redemption through Incarnation and union with 
the incarnate One, rather than redemption through sacrificial 
death and expiation of sin’s guilt. 

3. When we come to the fathers of the Western or Latin 
Church, among whom a more juristic habit of mind, begotten by 
familiarity with Roman Law, prevailed, we find the development 
of the idea of redemption as the fruit of Christ’s death, and of 
that death as a satisfaction to Divine justice, becoming more 
marked. Thus Augustine, while reproducing the theory of a 
relation of the death of Christ to Satan, does not confine himself 
to this view of the atonement. He assigns a double ground for 
the Incarnation of Christ: “first, that by suffering all things in 
behalf of us He might deliver us from the bonds of sin, and, secondly, 
that He might set us free from its power” (Fisher, Hist. of Christ. 
Doct. p. 180). “ He took on Himself, being without guilt, our 
punishment that He might put away our guilt and put an end 
to our punishment” (C. Faust. Manich. xiv. 1). There are 
passages of like import in Hilary and Ambrose (see Fisher, 
Hist. of Christ. Doct. p. 181). While affirming that the right- 
eousness of God is the motive of the infliction of punishment, 
Augustine never loses sight of the fact that it is God’s love which 
is the cause of the reconciliation. ‘‘ For it was not,” he says, 
“ from the time that we were reconciled unto Him by the blood 
of His Son, that He began to love us, but He did so before the 
foundation of the world . . . we were reconciled unto Him who 
already loved us, but with whom we were at enmity because of 
our sins” (Tractates on John, cx. 6, quoted by Orr in Progress 
of Dogma, p. 219). 

4. It is not, however, till the time of Anselm, whose great 
work, Cur Deus Homo, was finished in 1098 a.p., that reflec- 
tion on the saving significance of Christ’s redeeming work, and 
especially of His death, comes to occupy the most prominent 
place in the development of Christian dogma. Anselm developed 
in a thoroughgoing logical manner a theory of atonement which 
is based mainly on interpretative ideas borrowed from the com- 
mercial sphere. Man is conceived of as having through sin 
incurred debt to God, deprived Him of His due, robbed Him of 
honour that should have been given to Him in the form of obedience 
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to His law. Christ appears as our representative and surety 
to discharge our debt and restore to God an honour as great 
as that of which man’s sin has robbed Him. God’s honour, 
injured by man’s disobedience to His law, might indeed have 
been vindicated by the summary destruction of the sinful and 
rebellious race. But Divine mercy has devised another way 
of restoring the honour injured by human sin. The Son of God 
has made the cause of our sinful race His own, and, by uniting 
Himself to us in the Incarnation, in our nature and on our behalf 
as our representative, has by His human life of perfect obedience 
and by His vicarious endurance of the death penalty Divinely 
imposed on human sin, rendered to God as great an honour as 
that of which man’s sin had deprived Him; so that God can, 
without prejudice to His honour, forgive and receive into favour 
all sinners who take their stand by faith in His beloved Son with 
whom He is well pleased. Thus Anselm seeks to find an objective 
ground for the necessity of an atoning sacrifice in the need for 
satisfaction being made to God’s injured honour, and not a merely 
subjective ground in the need for removing man’s fear and dis- 
trust and antagonism toward God. In answer to the question, 
Would it not be a higher thing for God freely to forgive an injury 
done to Himself or to His honour? Anselm says “ No,” and 
that because God is not a private person, but the supreme fountain- 
head of honour, the source of truth and right. 

God, as the supreme One whose judgments are ever according 
to truth, cannot will at pleasure that which is inconsistent with 
His honour or treat violations of His honour as if they were not. 
He cannot call sin aught but what it is or deal with it otherwise 
than according to its actual desert. If it is not punished, or 
adequate satisfaction made to the Divine honour for it, it is 
unjustly forgiven. But the obedience unto death of Christ 
serves to give adequate satisfaction. For the deity of Christ 
gives infinite value to all He does. Mere obedience of life would 
not, indeed, have sufficed for atonement, because as man Christ 
is under obligation to obey God perfectly, and in doing so does 
but His duty. As sinless man, however, He was not under an 
obligation to suffer and die. It was the voluntary acceptance 
by Christ, the sinless Son of God, of suffering and death which 
He was under no obligation to suffer as a Sinner, which gave to 
the suffering and death of One so infinitely great and precious 
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the value of a satisfaction or propitiation satisfying God’s honour 
with a gift as great as that of which man’s sin had robbed 
Him. 

At the opposite pole of soteriological doctrine from Anselm 
stands his famous younger contemporary, Abelard, who may 
be regarded as the author of what is known as the moral 
“influence”? theory of the atonement. Abelard, while he rejects 
the theory of Christ’s sacrifice as a ransom offered to Satan (which 
Anselm also does), rejects along with this every form of the “ satis- 
faction” doctrine. ‘‘ How cruel and unjust it seems,” he says, 
“that any one should require the blood of the innocent as a 
price, or in any way think it right that the innocent should be 
put to death. Much less has God accepted the death of His Son 
as the price of His reconciliation to the whole world” (Abel. 
on Rom. iti. 22-26, quoted by Orr, Pr. of Dog. p. 229). Abelard 
holds by the true Deity of Christ, but he places the effect of Christ’s 
sufferings and death wholly in their moral results, as a revelation 
of God’s love fitted to enkindle in us a responsive love and so 
lead sinners to turn from their sin to God, who is ever ready 
to receive and pardon the penitent. “‘ Redemption,” he declares, 
“is that greatest love enkindled in us by Christ’s passion, a 
love which not only delivers us from the bondage of sin, but also 
requires for us the true freedom of children where love instead 
of fear becomes the ruling affection” (Ibid.). 

Abelard’s view of the Incarnation and death of Christ 
the Son of God as needed only as a demonstration of God’s love, 
to lead sinners to put away their fear and distrust and so become 
reconciled to God, was rejected as inadequate and unsatisfactory 
by Bernard (c. 1125 A.D.) and Thomas Aquinas. They sought, 
like Anselm, a deeper ground of necessity for the Incarnation 
and death of the Son of God as a sacrifice having special reference 
to human sin, and needful in connection with forgiveness if the 
moral order was to be upheld. They developed Anselm’s 
“ objective” theory of the efficacy of Christ’s life and death as 
a ‘satisfaction’ rendered to God on man’s behalf making a 
righteous pardon possible. Anselm’s theory became modified 
in their hands mainly in two directions: (1) Christ’s sufferings 
and death were regarded, not as a meritorious endurance of un- 
deserved sufferings with a view to giving honour to God to make 
up for the honour of which He had been robbed by human sin, 
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but rather as the endurance, on man’s behalf, of the penal con- 
sequences of human sin. “ Christ,” says Aquinas, “must take 
upon Himself that punishment which is the termination of all 
others, and which virtually contains all others in itseli—that is 
death” (cf. Orr, Progress of Dogma, p. 233). (2) The idea of the 
organic relation of Christ and His people is made use of as ex- 
plaining how the satisfaction of one should avail for the many. 
“The Head,” says Bernard, “ satisfies for the members, Christ 
for His own’ bowels” (Tractate against Abelard, vi. 15). ‘‘ The 
satisfaction of one is imputed as if that one bore the sin of all, 
nor is there any longer found one who sinned and one who satisfied, 
because the one Christ is Head and body ” (Orr, p. 231). 

Duns Scotus, a scholastic rival of Thomas Aquinas, taught, 
like Aquinas, an objective theory of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ. But whereas Aquinas grounded the moral order in 
God’s essential nature, and therefore found the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice in its fitness to satisfy the claims of the eternal moral 
order of which God is the upholder and vindicator, Scotus grounded 
the moral order in the mere will of God and sought to ground 
the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice simply in the fact that God willed 
to.accept it as a sufficient expiation. This was called the “ accep- 
tilation”” theory, and it weakened the need for an atonement, 
basing it not on an eternal necessity of God’s nature, but on His 
mere will, which might conceivably have willed to forgive without 
any atonement rendered. 

5. The theologians of the Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion period with one accord adopted the objective theory of 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ as grounded in an eternal necessity, 
and as efficacious because of its fitness to meet and satisfy the 
claims of the moral order which sin had violated. The inter- 
pretative idea on which their theory was based was taken from 
the juridical or judicial sphere. They conceived of sin as “a 
violation of the order of public law that is upheld by God’s authority 
—a violation of the law that is correlate with the eternal being 
of God Himself” (Ritschl, Justific. and Recon. i. p. 197). They 
“estimated the atoning work of Christ by reference to the justice 
of God which found its expression in the eternal law” (Ibid. 
p. 209). Hence in their doctrine full stress is laid on the necessity 
of satisfaction to the law of God in its penal, not less than in its 
preceptive, aspects. Christ satisfied the preceptive aspect of the 
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moral law by His life of holy obedience. He satisfied the penal 
aspect of the law by His voluntary endurance of the death penalty 
and the hiding of the Father’s face from Him as representative 
sin-bearer and substitute for His sinful brethren, whose burden 
He had taken upon Him. 

6. Among modern Protestant theologians three types of theory 
in regard to the significance and efficacy of Christ’s redeeming work, 
including His death on the Cross, find support in various quarters :— 

(1) The “penal substitution ” theory, which views Christ’s 
death as expiatory in character—as rendering satisfaction to 
the majesty of the law of God—is still the most widely accepted 
view. In all the great Protestant creeds there is enshrined in 
some form of words the testimony that Christ offered up Himself 
as a sacrifice ‘‘ to satisfy Divine justice.” 

(2) The “subjective moral influence” theory, identified with 
the name of Abelard, has been revived in various forms by modern 
theologians to explain the significance and worth of Christ’s 
incarnation and death with a view to reconcile men to God. The 
efficacy of the sacrifice of the Cross on this view lies not in any 
effect it has in the way of satisfying Divine justice, which needs 
no such satisfaction, but in its power to exhibit impressively the 
Divine love to sinful men, and so to melt the hard heart, and lead 
the sinner to put away fear and distrust and look up to the God 
and Father of Christ Jesus as a God of infinite love from whom 
there is nothing to fear. The Socinians or Unitarians of modern 
times, and all those who conceive of man’s sonship to God as 
already fully constituted by the creative act and incapable of 
being forfeited or lost, incline towards this ‘‘ moral influence ” 
theory of Christ’s redeeming work. 

(3) A third type of theory current in some quarters might be 
called the “mystical” theory. Theologians of a “ mystical” 
tendency feel repelled by the legal formule, juristic ideas, and 
striving after logical clearness and definiteness which is character- 
istic of Western Theology, and seek to revive the type of theory 
found in the Greek Fathers, with whom the Incarnation or the 
union of the Divine and human in the person of Christ is, in itself, 
the beginning and pledge of the atonement, no special stress in 
this regard being laid on the death of the Cross. An effort to 
express this “mystical” view of the atonement, which sets 
aside forensic ideas and thoughts of “ penal substitution,” is found 
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among Broad Church Anglican theologians, such as Maurice and 
Archdeacon Wilson, as well as among various Scottish and Ameri- 
can theologians. The interpretative idea on which this “‘ mystical ” 
theory is based would seem to be borrowed from the sphere of 
vital process, biology, or therapeutics rather than from the com- 
mercial or juridical spheres. By becoming incarnate in human 
flesh the Son of God has effected and exhibited in His own person 
a union between the Divine and the human and thus potentially 
brought about atonement or at-one-ment. A new healing re- 
storative vital influence has thereby been introduced into decadent 
humanity, which is thus redeemed from corruption and made 
partaker of incorruptibility. ‘‘ Christ was made what we are 
that He might make us what He is.” The atonement exhibited 
in His person becomes realised in us also as we become one with 
Him by faith and become partakers of His spirit. His death on 
the Cross is part of the atonement effected by Christ inasmuch as 
it serves to exhibit that perfect obedience even to the uttermost, 
under the conditions of human life, in which at-one-ment or re- 
conciliation with God finds expression. It has no special signi- 
ficance either as the self-expression of God in judgment or as a 
condemnation of human sin or as a satisfaction to Divine justice. 
Thus Archdeacon Wilson, in a recent popular book on How Christ 
Saves Us, says: “Men are being led to regard the Incarnation— 
that is, the whole earthly life of our Lord, the manifestation of 
God in the Person of Jesus Christ—as the identification of the 
human and Divine life, and therefore as in itself constituting the 
atonement. In other words, a complete union of the human and 
Divine life was manifested in the Person of the historic Christ, 
and this union is thus revealed as, in its degree, existent for all 
men. Christ has by His own existence explained the relation 
of man to God. It is that of union, not of separation. Christ 
is therefore the atonement ; and the manifestation of God in 
Christ was speedily followed, and has been continuously followed, 
by His manifestations through the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
men ” (pp. 67-68). 

The Archdeacon strives hard to attach a special significance 
to the suffering and death of Christ as ministering towards at- 
one-ment, while denying any penal character to this suffering and 
death. But his argument under this head lacks clearness and 
convincingness. In one passage he seems to admit the essentially 
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penal character of Christ’s suffering and death, when he says that 
“sin is the cause of the necessity to suffer ” (p. 83), but he does 
not work this out. 

7- Looking at this ecclesiastical development from the 
viewpoint of the three factors of Divine Fatherhood, biological 
Evolution, and Collectivism we can see that each of these ideas 
has had its influence in shaping the thought of the Church. 

The idea of God’s Fatherhood has profoundly influenced 
the conception of Christ’s redeeming work, both with those 
who reject the idea of Christ’s death as a penal satisfaction or 
expiation and with those who retain this idea. 

(a) Where the ethical relation of Father and Son is conceived 
of as already inalienably constituted for all men by the mere 
creative act it becomes very difficult to find any reason in necessity 
for a propitiation in the sense of a satisfaction made to Divine 
justice in order to effect atonement. Sinful men are already 
sons of God through creation and remain so notwithstanding their 
sin. There is no need of any atoning sacrifice to remove any 
obstacle on God’s side to His recognition of sinful men as His 
sons and reception of them into His favour as such. No such 
satisfaction to justice is needed to bring men into the ethical 
relation of sons with the privileges belonging thereto. This is 
their inalienable position as men. Only, through sin, men have 
lost the sense of their sonship to God and fail to realise it in their 
ignorance, fear, and distrust. All that is needed, therefore, to 
bring about reconciliation is some striking demonstration of 
Divine love such as will serve so to move sinners that they will 
be influenced thereby to put away their fear and distrust of God 
and learn to love and trust Him as a gracious Father. 

Accordingly those who take this view of the Divine Fatherhood 
and human sonship are led to reject any idea of penal substitu- 
tion or satisfaction to Divine justice as belonging to Christ’s 
suffering and death, and to explain the redemptive efficacy of 
Christ’s sacrifice by some form of moral influence theory. An 
objective atonement is not needed to bring about right relations 
between God and sinful man, and so the idea of an objective atone- 
ment as effected through Christ’s sacrifice is dispensed with. 

(b) Where, on the other hand, the ethical relation of Father 
and Son is regarded as constituted only in a potential way by 
creation and as becoming realised or actual only through ethical 
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process involving the exercise of human freedom, the possibility 
is left open that men may fail to attain to their true destiny of 
sonship through sin. On this view sin has frustrated God’s in- 
tention to make men His dear children. Sinners in their sinful 
state are not, on this view, ethical sons of God and heirs of Eternal 
Life. From being potentially children of God they have become 
actually through sin “ children of the wicked one ” and “ of hell.”’ 
They have forfeited their right to be called sons of God and come 
under His just condemnation as “ children of wrath.’ Hence 
something is needed that will change this and restore right rela- 
tionship between the sinful human race and the Holy God. And 
God’s Fatherly love towards those who have forfeited their right 
to the position and privileges of children shows itself, not, indeed, 
in ignoring or making light of their sin and the need for vindicating 
the majesty of the moral law in condemnation thereof, but in 
providing the needful propitiation or satisfaction to the claims 
of the moral law through the giving up of the beloved Son to 
penal suffering and death on behalf of sinners with a view to 
effecting the needful expiation of the guilt of sin. The thought 
of God’s Fatherly love profoundly affects the conception of Christ’s 
redemptive work here also, not less than where only a subjective 
atonement is thought necessary. For it is the Fatherly love of 
God which on this view provides in the person of His dear Son 
the propitiatory sacrifice required. ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and gave His Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.” 

The effect of this atoning sacrifice provided by God’s Fatherly 
love through Christ His Son Incarnate for us men and our salva- 
tion is not, indeed, to change God’s disposition towards sinful men, 
for that was always one of love, but to bring mankind as a whole, 
and believers in particular, into a relationship of favour and 
privilege in relation to the Holy God from which they had been 
debarred by sin. This conception of Divine Fatherhood and 
human sonship as potential, rather than as actual or complete 
from the first, makes it possible for us to think of the redeeming 
work of Christ, culminating in His sacrificial death on the Cross, 
as grounded in an eternal necessity if sinners were to become true 
sons of God notwithstanding their sin. Nor is the conception of 
Divine Fatherhood which underlies this view less sublime than 
the conception of it which would make an objective atonement 
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or satisfaction unnecessary as an essential accompaniment of a 
righteous forgiveness. 

The influence of the idea of vital process which finds 
modern expression in the conception of biological Evolution is 
most manifest in the Greek mode of conceiving of redemption 
revived in modern theories that connect the idea of atonement 
very intimately with the idea of Incarnation and that lay 
emphasis especially on the mystical union between Christ and 
His brethren of mankind. The atonement or at-one-ment between 
the Divine and human realised primarily in the person of the 
Incarnate Son of God is conceived of as becoming gradually and 
progressively realised in the human race generally, by a kind of 
vital process or Evolution because of the healing and sanctifying 
vital influence proceeding from the Divine man to the race or mass 
of mankind into which He has come as the power of God. Legal 
and forensic ideas of penal substitution and satisfaction rendered 
to Divine justice through the voluntary suffering and death of 
Christ as sin-bearer are, as a rule, not combined with this idea of 
atonement through incarnation in modern theories of the mystical 
type. But such ideas, though not made prominent, were, as we 
have seen, not wholly excluded from the conceptions of redemp- 
tion formed by the early Greek Fathers. 

The influence of the “ collectivist” idea, which emphasises 
the organic unity of the race, while it is plainly implied in the 
Greek and mystical conception of redemption, is more prominently 
manifest in the juridical or forensic conception which are character- 
istic of Reformation doctrine. The idea of the imputation of our 
sin to Christ as our representative Head, and the imputation of His 
obedience and acquiescence in the death penalty of sin, to us as 
His members, is not intelligible or defensible on any merely 
individualistic view of the human race and of the relation of its 
individual members to one another. It implies the organic or 
collectivist point of view, and can be understood and defended 
only from this viewpoint. The phrase “solidarity of the human 
race” which is found in some discussions on the atonement has 
been invented to give expression to this idea of the human race 
as being no mere aggregate of isolated units, each independent 
of the others, but an organism of mutually interrelated members 
so intimately connected together that “none of us liveth to him- 
self and no man dieth to himself.” This explains the possibility 
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of vicarious suffering of the innocent for the guilty, through the 
fact of organic unity ; and it explains also the possibility of God’s 
accepting the perfect righteousness and patient endurance of 
suffering and death for human sin by our representative Head 
as sufficing to meet the claims of justice and to serve the ends of 
penalty in regard to the members of this living and life-giving 
Head, so that they can be received into favour and the adoption 
of sonship for their Head’s sake. Apart from this collectivist 
idea of organic unity, which implies also the biological idea of 
vital relationship and process, legal or forensic ideas of imputed 
sin and imputed righteousness, penal substitution and vicarious 
suffering and satisfaction vicariously rendered to Divine justice 
seem harsh, fictitious, and unreal. The juridical theory of 
atonement must be combined with the mystical and carry 
with it all the truths implied in the idea of living organic unity, 
vital process, and biological Evolution, ere the traditional Church 
doctrine of atonement and redemption can be made to com- 
mend itself to the modern mind.—D. S. A.] 


CONCLUSION. 


In view, then, of present-day controversy and the tend- 
encies to reject the Evangelical doctrine of the atonement, How 
shall we reaffirm the great historic affirmations? It has been 
well said? that the controversies on the Christian doctrine of 
redemption hinge on the question whether the Incarnation or 
redemption be the ulterior end in the Divine economy. His- 
torically they have ever been associated, but, as we have seen 
in the historical review, the Incarnation has been at times viewed 
merely as the means to the atonement, and the atonement 
. itself as having its end in man’s salvation, whether that salvation 
were regarded as deliverance from moral corruption and aliena- 
tion from God or from certain extrinsic penal consequences. 
Speculation on the metaphysical necessities has thus tended to 
destroy the sense of the historic reality and intrinsic purpose 
of the Incarnation. The reaction of the last two generations, 
in its emphasis on that historic reality, and the moral revela- 
tion it conveys, has tended to deny all alienation from man on 

* John M‘Leod Campbell, Natuve of the Atonement. 
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God’s part, and also any need of Divine self-expression against 
sin irrespective of the winning of the sinner. And this is why 
the atonement has been limited to that winning back of the 
alienated heart of the individual which, it is supposed, is achieved 
by the spectacle of the Incarnation itself, in which the death 
of the Cross plays merely a part, though the greatest part. This 
school has rightly insisted on the Incarnation as itself the ultimate 
design of God, and His self-revelation and subsequent fellowship 
with man as the great end in itself. On the other hand, those 
who have somewhat overlooked this in their insistence on the 
atonement as the end of the Incarnation have fastened with 
a true instinct on that objective atonement, and frequently on 
its penal expiation, as being the supreme revelation of the heart 
of God. Both sides have perhaps erred in making man and 
man’s salvation in itself the ultimate design of the great Divine 
Evolution. Where this salvation was felt to imply the need of 
Divine self-appeasement this became accordingly the first con- 
sideration, and the Incarnation was required to enact that self- 
appeasement. Where the fellowship in view in the Incarnation 
was supposed to be effected without any such self-appeasement 
reconciliation became simply the winning of the heart by the 
Incarnation itself. What the New Testament presents as com- 
pared with the two opposing views may be indicated thus. The 
Incarnation is undoubtedly in itself the ulterior end, not merely, 
however, as rescuing a depraved and doomed sinner by winning 
his love and weaning him from sin, nor even as bestowing upon 
him, when so reconciled, the spiritual and constitutional perfec- 
tion of his nature, but rather as itself constituting the Divine 
self-expression and self-satisfaction and completing itself in the 
salvation, holiness, immortality, and sonship of the once sinful 
race. Redemption, on the other hand, is no secondary means 
to the attainment of this completed result of the Incarnation 
in the bringing of many sons unto glory. It is in itself the supreme 
expression of the Divine character, and therefore the acme or 
focus of the Incarnation. This is so not only in its embodiment 
of Divine love, but in its expression of the Divine reaction against 
sin and its exhibition of the Divine wisdom and purpose. Without 
it the Incarnation not only fails to win the sinner and to fit him 
for fellowship, but fails to fulfil its own nature, and is little more 
than the incarnation already, so to speak, enshrined in Nature 
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and especially in man. Hence the tendency, in spite of most 
genuine protestations to the contrary, in all who hold anti- 
Evangelical views of the atonement to whittle away the unique- 
ness of Christ as the Son of God. Unitarian views of salvation 
never stand long with Trinitarian views of the Saviour. Briefly, 
then, the Incarnation is the great Divine end in itself, not because 
it saves man or brings him into fellowship with God, but because it 
is God’s own expression of Himself to Himself. Similarly, redemp- 
tion is the supreme end, not because it is the only effectual means of 
reconciling the sinner, but because it is itself the crown of the 
Incarnation. In this thought we get the key to the manner in which 
modern thought must reaffirm the old doctrine of redemption. ; 

First, there is no reason to surrender any of the great 
affirmations emphasised by any section of Christendom in any 
age on this great theme. Two quite distinct considerations 
have given rise to resentment against traditional teaching. In 
some cases resentment springs from a just objection to the crude 
or exaggerated language used by a few great teachers here and 
there and repeated by irresponsible persons and in stereotyped 
phrases among certain schools of formulated propaganda. Such 
phrases exhibit the Divine character, the Divine penalty, and 
the Divine use of representativeness and substitution in a way 
utterly discordant with the moral instincts which it is the very 
object of the Gospel to arouse. Such crudities are sometimes 
excusable, but where found in trained and official teachers they 
are highly culpable. A quite different source, however, of resent- 
ment is to be found in the superficial views of sin which char- 
acterise popular thought to-day. Under colour of vindicating 
the Divine tenderness or rectitude, the real horror and fatality 
of sin is ignored or denied. No need for expiation is admitted, 
because the moral sense has been blunted. Those in whom it 
is roused know that the deepened consciousness of sin is no morbid 
melancholy but the first sign of returning health. To surrender 
what is imperatively demanded in this craving for expiation 
is not to satisfy the conscience but to baulk it. While the great 
affirmations, therefore, of expiation, representativeness, and 
substitution must be retained, and with them the high-priestly 
conception of Christ’s Person, no other emphasis must be lost 
or overlooked. Second, all so-called rival views are, properly 
speaking, subsumed by the great expiatory conception. Do 
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the Person and Cross of Christ constitute a moral appeal? There 
is no appeal like that afforded by the penal expiation in its 
exhibition of God’s holy love. Is redemption the spiritual 
dynamic restoring, and so reconciling, the soul? There is no 
guarantee for that spiritual communication like the security 
laid down by the Divine self-appeasement through penal expia- 
tion and the Divine surrender in undergoing it. Is emphasis 
laid by some on the necessity of a governmental rectitude ? 
There is no such rectitude in any device for the community unless 
it is equally required for the individual soul, if it is to be saved 
from its just penalty, just as much as if it were the only created 
being in the universe. Is it affirmed that racial solidarity calls 
indeed for representativeness, but that the true atonement 
of such representativeness lies in obedience such as was con- 
summated in the martyrdom of Calvary? Then we answer 
that there is no obedience so immediately required from an 
offender as submission to penalty (whatever be its design), and 
therefore this representative obedience spells penalty again. 
Is the atonement regarded as a representative repentance, a 
sense of shame, and an expression of sorrow for sin, possible only 
to the sinless One? Then there is no such repentance so com- 
pletely expressive as the personal assumption and discharge 
of the august penalty. Does redemption consist in a personal 
interfusion of the Redeemer and redeemed? Then this inter- 
fusion is not complete until the Redeemer has shared every 
experience entailed by the sin except the sinfulness itself, and 
so shared it that the sinner shall entirely escape from it. Now 
if this experience involve penalty the Redeemer must share it. 
If His sharing removes it, so that ultimately it does not fall on 
the redeemed, since it has fallen fully on the Redeemer, then 
He has indeed taken their place and we are back again on penal 
substitution ; and only through this unique experience of His 
for their sakes is their share in His life and exalted position made 
permanent and compiete and the mystic union “of redemption 
consummated. And so forth. With every Christian theory which 
professes to accept Christ’s salvation at all it may reasonably 
be propounded that its completion and force hang ultimately 
on such a view of the requirements of God’s character as is met 
only: by the doctrine of representative penal expiation. At 
all costs, therefore, this doctrine must be reaffirmed, It remains 
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to indicate how this should be specially done in relation to the 
factors of modern thought. 

At this point it will be advantageous to indicate just where 
the great truths regarding sin and Divine holiness tend to 
become confused with the ungracious presentations of God as if 
He were reluctant to forgive or obliged to bargain about recon- 
ciliation. Through this confusion those who rightly resent such 
a caricature insensibly slide into superficial views of sin from 
lack of clear perception as to its final and fatal meaning. On the 
other hand, those who do perceive the Divine requirements find 
themselves in a continual perplexity as to a choice of terms which 
shall avoid the harsh presentations alluded to, and by constant 
qualifications and counter-qualifications they bewilder those they 
would fain enlighten.? 

The crucial point lies in the right understanding of penalty. 
When that is understood as death itself, beginning with the 
body and completed in the personality, there is no room left for 
the charge of harshness, or reluctance, or caprice on the part of 
God. There is no escape from the fact that Christ underwent 
that penalty, nor can it be denied, if there be truth in any Gospel 
at all, that mankind, as exemplified by Christ’s people, escapes 
personal and permanent death. The New Testament professes 
that this result of life to the redeemed is the direct outcome of 
the endurance of death by the Redeemer, and that this death, 
according to the moral intuition of all ages, is originally penal 
in character. Christ’s work in this regard, though undiscover- 
able according to some by mere inquiry, is justifiable upon being 
revealed by the Spirit of Christ through His first messengers. 

1 A well-known Hebraist and higher critic was once interrogated 
thus :— 


Q. ‘‘First, do you consider the doctrine of penal expiation to be 
- taught in the Old Testament ?”’ 

A. “ Undoubtedly.” 

Q. “Second, do we rightly understand the view of what are called 
devout higher critics to be that the Old Testament contains the re- 


ligious conceptions out of which as well as those into which Jehovah 
was leading His chosen people ?’’ 


A. “You have stated it precisely.” 
Q. ‘Third, is the teaching of penal expiation one of those out of 
which or one of those into which Israel was being led ?”’ 


A. “I am not prepared to say, for you see that leads straight up 
to the question of hell, and I cannot face that,” 
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To modern minds this justification will appear when 
redemption is reaffirmed in terms of life and death without 
any gloss as to the assumed deathlessness of the person. 
If we affirm substitution it must be as endured death and in 
terms incapable of being construed as any arbitrary or capricious 
infliction of suffering, or any intransferable manifestation of 
displeasure proper only to a conscious sufferer, instead of intrin- 
sically expressive of, and to, God Himself. The apostolic language 
alone can meet this case. 

We therefore reaffirm the old teaching of redemption 
with a new apprehension of the meaning of Fatherhood. We 
are rid of the confusion which inculcated redemption as neces- 
sary to reconcile those who are supposed to be already children 
of God and incapable of death, and as achieved only by the 
Eternal Son undergoing some kind of moral displeasure which it 
was impossible the Father could feel towards Him personally. 
We see, on the contrary, redemption provided for the purpose of 
creating sons from a race which from the first had failed to achieve 
sonship and was sinking into brutish death. We see the Divine 
passion for Fatherhood in the willingness to surrender the Eternal 
Son and in the determination that this surrender should extend 
even to the infliction of personal death, in order that His resur- 
rection might mean the deliverance from death of those designed 
for sonship. In this very love we see the character of Fatherhood 
which is to be reproduced in the lives of the redeemed, and equally 
the rigid holiness which must likewise be reproduced, and can only 
be so reproduced, through the penal expiation achieved by the 
Eternal Son, at once their representative and God’s. So far, then, 
from conflicting with the absolute graciousness of the Divine 
Father, redemption as reaffirmed in the sense set forth is essential 
to the full presentation of the Fatherhood of God, of the august- 
ness of His holiness, of the profundity of His love, and the daunt- 
lessness of His determination to reproduce by so awful a sacrifice 
that holiness and that love in the children to be so begotten by 
it. In this creation of sons by redemption from experienced sin 
the Father’s heart may be said to be even more revealed by 
what it has undergone than by the creation of moral beings 
whose progress from innocence into holiness has been unhindered 
by failure. Redeemed man is therefore rightly the head of the 
universe, and affords even to the unsinning hosts of the holy 
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a display of the Divine perfection which opens up infinite vistas 
even for them. 

Redemption must also be reaffirmed in frank relation to 
Evolution, and this in three respects. First, redemption will 
be taught as dealing with the same subject as Evolution—that is, 
with the conditions of life. No one disputes that life is the 
supreme centre of interest in the modern concern with Evolution. 
Not the most cursory reader of the New Testament, or even of 
the Old, can deny that redemption is invariably connected with 
life and transacted through death. Nothing but a conventional 
gloss prevents modern Christendom from realising that the life and 
death dealt with by Evolution and by the Bible are essentially 
the same. Evolution deals with the origin and manifestation of 
life in all subhuman spheres. It deals with it in all the human 
conditions and the relations of the special new human develop- 
ments to the subhuman elements brought up into human con- 
sciousness. It treats, therefore, of the effects of the moral and 
spiritual developments or degenerations on the life of the human 
integer or personality and on that of the race. It cannot stop 
short in examination of the problems so presented. Evan- 
gelicalism, instead of resenting this effort as intrusive, must now 
proffer its own contribution as the only satisfactory solution of 
the problem of the conditions of life which it interprets as 
dependent on moral and spiritual developments. It presents 
sin as spelling degeneration and death. It offers redemption 
as the preservation of the life environment which for moral and 
spiritual functions demands the fulness of the Divine favour 
lost by sin, and the atmosphere of the Divine holiness outraged 
by sin. Redemption, then, stands forth as the only condition 
on which the holy life of God can manifest its reaction against 
sin in personal death, and yet life be retained and brought into 
healthy and permanent conditions by the sinners whose death 
was certain as individuals and whose degeneration as a race was 
inevitable and equally fatal. Redemption, therefore, we must 
reaffirm as the supreme condition for the final Evolution of man- 
kind with the view, as we have seen, of the emergence of Divine 
sonship. How different is this apprehension of a common ground 
from the custom of treating Evolution as dealing only with non- 
moral and non-spiritual conditions of life, and treating redemp- 
tion as concerned not with the persistence and manifestation of 
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life at all, but only with moral and spiritual relations of conscious 
weal and woe of a creature whose unconditional deathlessness 
was beyond discussion. Redemption is the crown of biology. 

Second, Evolution illuminates redemption, not only by 
illustrating the treatment of life common to both, but by ex- 
hibiting redemption as belonging to a wider sphere of history 
and thought than the spiritual experiences and the individual 
destiny to which religious parlance commonly assigns it. Re- 
demption is seen not only as God’s plan of human salvation, but as 
His accomplishment of a design taking shape from the earliest 
form of creation, and developing through every variety of life 
and having its goal in the infinite multiplication of life, yea, of 
God’s very own life in the Church that is to be, and in the creation 
of the sinless whose sonship shall be achieved and secured by no 
mechanical contrivance, but by the moral environment of the 
story of redemption. 

Third, redemption, therefore, solemnises and elevates the 
whole conception of Evolution by presenting not only the real 
goal, namely, Sonship, which the Evolutionist has hitherto ignored, 
but the manifestation, progressive and perfect, of that Divine 
character which is to be the consummation and the mould of 
all future life. Two ideas so intimately intertwined can no longer 
be rationally treated apart. Redemption, that is to say, must 
now be stated, as it pre-eminently deserves to be, in terms of 
Evolution, and Evolution find the acme of the wisdom which 
marks it in the achievement of redemption. Life creative and 
life created, Life evolutive and life evolved, Life redemptive 
and life redeemed find their concentric focus in the Person and 
in the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Finally, redemption must be affirmed as specially con- 
cordant to the modern tendency to Collectivism. This appears, 
as we have seen, first of all in its very principle, which is based 
upon the possibility of representative action and the solidarity 
of individuals as a common whole acting in and acted for by one 
collective personage. Redemption will be emphasised as collec- 
tivist throughout its whole transaction and in harmony with all 
the collectivist institutions of life, human and subhuman. It 
will, further, be specially emphasised as collectivist in its design, 
namely, the preservation not merely of the individual but of 
racial life and the creation through a continuous community of a 
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new collectivist whole. ‘This begins with sons of men who become 
here and now sons of God, forming at once the “ Church of Christ ” 
and ultimately merging into and heading the ‘“‘ Kingdom of 
God.” Redemption will also be emphasised as collectivist on 
the intensive side, its very heart being by the atonement to unite 
life with life, even had that been but the life of one dying sinner 
with the life of the Eternal God through the mediation of the 
Eternal Son. Its thought is collectivist because it aims at re- 
producing the collectivist life of the Trinity in the soul and in 
the Church by the supreme expression of that life in the self- 
sacrifice of the Godhead in the transaction of the Cross. More- 
over, it finally carries, beyond the most extravagant dreams of 
Collectivism, the teaching of the interpenetration of life with life 
and of each individual with the whole ; for it declares established 
by means of the Cross a mystic bond uniting the redeemed to each 
other, each and all to Christ, and the universe itself with all its 
future creations to Christ and to God. 

It would appear, then, alike from the analytic and from 
the historic comparisons, that the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion, far from being contrary to the leading factors in modern 
thought, exactly complements and interprets them and is by 
them itself more developed and defined. Inasmuch, then, as 
by no other doctrine can we so fully exhibit the Divine horror 
of sin and the necessity of righteousness as the supreme condition 
of life, or so completely set forth the universality and uniformity of 
a moral law which extends its penal sanction even to the sinless 
representative of a sinful race, we must, in the interests of a 
fundamental, virile, and sensitive morality, thus reaffirm the 
Christian doctrine of redemption. Inasmuch, again, as by no 
other doctrine can we so fully exhibit the Divine passion for 
forgiveness and for Fatherhood, the depths of the Divine sacrifice 
in the Father’s submission of the Eternal Son to death, and the 
majesty of the love which will endure the doom ere it inflicts it, 
we must in the interests of the fulness, freeness, and awfulness of 
the Divine love thus reaffirm the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion. Inasmuch, further, as by no other doctrine can we so fully 
exhibit! the obstacles to the Divine purpose, and therefore the 
marvel of the Divine wisdom in overcoming them, the reality of 
sin, and the genuineness of freedom, and yet the persistence of 
the Divine purpose to enact and constitute those moral conditions 
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which would permanently banish the one while as truly establish- 
ing the other, we must in the interests of a solid theology and a 
satisfactory philosophy thus reaffirm the Christian doctrine of 
redemption. Inasmuch, accordingly, as by no other doctrine 
can we so fully exhibit that harmony of the Divine character 
and consistency of the Divine methods from which the deepest 
intellectual conviction rightly springs, we must in the interests 
of the best apologetic thus reaffirm the Christian doctrine of re- 
demption. Inasmuch, especially, as by no other doctrine in any 
religion, even in Christianity itself, can we so fully exhibit the 
heinousness of sin, the rectitude and certainty of pardon, and the 
beauty of holiness, not only as constituting the Divine character, 
but as appealing to the affections and entrancing the will of 
those who are to be reconciled, we must in the interests of success- 
ful Evangelism at home and abroad thus reaffirm the Christian 
doctrine of redemption. Inasmuch, finally, as by no other 
doctrine can we so fully exhibit that combined effect of the Divine 
holiness, love, and wisdom upon the mind, the heart, and the 
will of man which thrills the soul with wonder, inflames it with 
passion, and enraptures it with joy, ultimately merging, yet 
immortalising it in that adoration of God which is its true end, 
we must in the interests of the purest spirituality exult in this 
peerless treasure of the Church’s heritage, by reaffirming the ex- 
piation of the Cross as the heart of the Christian doctrine of re- 
demption, the heart of the Redeemer, yea, as the very heart of 
God Himself. Nor is this absorption either an isolated bliss or 
the loss of personality. It is the conscious participation of the 
individual in the collective bliss of the whole universe reaching 
its consummation in the mutual fellowship of the parts and its 
centre in Him Who is the Lamb of God. For “ every created 
thing . . . heard I saying—‘ Unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honour, 
and the glory and dominion for ever and ever.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER, Via 
GOD INSTALLING SONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Is the redemption of the race the redemption also of each 
individual belonging to it? Are all the benefits of the great 
redemption we have been considering bestowed irrespective of 
the action of the individual, or are they conditioned on an individual 
relation? If so, what is the nature of that relation? For whom 
is the preserved life environment effectual? With what benefits 
does the new and assured life development start? Such ques- 
tions show how impossible it is to treat of redemption without 
at the same time treating of justification, which is here to be 
understood in the received Protestant sense, till lately popular 
in religious circles, though now almost obsolete—namely, accept- 
ance or right-standing with God.! In the preceding pages we 
have no more than indicated the distinction between racial and 
individual results, and must now examine them more closely. 
The doctrine of justification is indeed a corollary of that of re- 
demption, and, as will be seen in our historical sketch, any modi- 
fication of it invariably induces a corresponding change in the 
previously accepted doctrine of redemption.2 At the same time, 
the points involved in the treatment of justification are so distinct 
and so crucial in every scheme of theology as to require separate 
treatment. 

It will be remembered that we found that the representa- 
tive function has a twofold aspect. There are the objective and 


* For this meaning of the Biblical phrase, see Sanday and Headlam’s 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans; Denney in The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament; and footnotes supra, p. 189, and infra, p. 238. 

2 See infra, pp. 246-259. 
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the subjective aspects—the aspect in which the representative 
action precedes and surrounds the action of the party represented, 
as when a father acts for his child ; and the aspect in which the 
represented party ratifies and appropriates the action and achieve- 
ment of the representative, as when a Government carries out 
the provisions arranged by its ambassador, and the citizens avail 
themselves of the privileges he has obtained for them. The one 
aspect is therefore involuntary and the other voluntary as regards 
the represented. In the former aspect one and the same function 
is discharged in the interest of many individuals. This is the 
collective side, and in redemption we affirm it to be racial. In 
the other aspect it is individual, and is, and can only be, appro- 
priated by each one for himself. In the one aspect representative 
functions tend to become historical, and Christendom affirms this 
as supremely the case in the Incarnation and Cross of Christ, 
as they stand out from all other persons and events. In the other 
aspect such historical functions become experimental as each 
individual comes to enjoy the results. But the method of appro- 
priation must correspond to the benefit to be appropriated and 
the character and extent of the function discharged by the repre- 
sentative. Hence the necessity for special treatment of the 
question of justification. 

In dealing with the Evangelical doctrine as common to 
Protestant Communions we can touch on only the following 
points. First, Christ’s redemption as summed up in His person 
and work is full and complete. It leaves nothing undone as 
regards the purpose for which it was undertaken. The environ- 
ment is fully restored ; the equipment for the new development 
is fully provided. There remains nothing at all for the individual 
to do in these respects. Second, the benefits procured are, there- 
fore, entirely free both in respect that they cannot be bought or 
bargained for, and in respect that no pre-requisite condition is 
demanded for their enjoyment. Third, the relation of the in- 
dividual to these benefits is that of faith or trust in the Redeeming 
God, so far as known, for the benefits, so far as apprehended. 
Fourth, it has been common throughout Protestantism to lay 
stress on what is known as the forensic element, the conception 
that this right-standing with God is to be viewed and prized as 
analogous to the transactions of human law courts. This is the 
element chiefly repugnant to modern minds, for reasons to be 
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examined below and which have been partly dealt with already 
in connection with general redemption. Their special bearing 
on individual justification has to be noticed in dealing with the 
individual side of redemption. This will be done as we proceed 
to examine justification in connection with modern factors of 
thought in the order already observed, 


PART I. 
ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A. FATHERHOOD. 


Let us again recall the thought of the Divine purpose as 
paternal. This purpose, on the view now suggested, is achieved 
by the creation of moral capacity which, through probation, shall 
bring forth personal holiness after the pattern of God’s own love 
and rectitude. These constitute the environment in which the 
capacity is developed, but sin is confessedly a departure from 
that rectitude, and therefore from the environment, and in spite 
of popular protests it is also a departure from God’s love ; and 
of that love the constitutional reaction is primarily fatal. The 
restoration of this environment, achieved in the manner indicated 
in the last chapter, permits the resumption, as it were, of the 
moral achievement of sonship. So far as this is done for the 
race, the race is replaced in the true environment that from out 
of it the final form of collective Divine sonship may appear. 
This position of sonship is technically known in Evangelical 
theology as “ Adoption,” and must be conceived in the first instance 
as belonging to the race as such and not merely or primarily to 
the individual. 

This is the real truth underlying the popular doctrine of 
universal Fatherhood which has been opposed throughout this 
volume. The race as a race is entitled to that position in which 
God’s tenderness and care so fully surround it and minister to 
it as to produce sonship. Each individual finds this environment 
completely secured and all provision made. He has not himself 
to create or attain to the position. It is free, but it becomes his 
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own by personal acceptance of it. He chooses to know God as 
his Father. He takes up the relationship of trust and sonship 
and becomes a son in character individually through realising 
himself a son in racial position. The fault of the popular Father- 
hood teaching lies in its confident affirmation, in the first place, 
that this position of sonship belongs to each individual, as being 
himself a separate creation whose nature derived from God 
essentially already produces Him. Instead of this we need to 
affirm that the position belongs to the individual through his 
membership in the race. The position is not itself the sonship, 
but the capacity for that reproduction of character which con- 
stitutes ultimate sonship. The second mistake lies in treating 
this title of the individual as now due to creation instead of to 
the redemptive work of Jesus Christ. It thus appears that both 
errors of the popular Fatherhood conception consist in ignoring 
Collectivism, whether in the mediation by the race or in that by 
the Redeemer. 

The word “ Adoption” (while its use in the N.T. must 
not be overpressed into theological service) exactly expresses 
for modern purposes the distinction between the true and the 
false conceptions of Divine Fatherhood, which we have just 
outlined. It now usually carries the thought of the previous 
existence of a son taken into the family while born out of it, though 
historically it doubtless conveyed rather a father’s formal acknow- 
ledgment of the son who was born into it. Popular Fatherhood 
teaching resents both usages, affirming both that every man is 
born into God’s family and that all legal conceptions of formal 
acknowledgment are gratuitous, each man being always acknow- 
ledged by God in spite of his own refusal to acknowledge God. 
On the contrary, the truth is that as a sinful member of a sinful 
race each man is intrinsically born outside God’s family. Even 
had he been born of a sinless race he is still only in position a 
child of God. By redemption, however, he shares the “ adop- 
tion ” of the race ; by personal faith he is himself installed among 
the number and entitled to all the privileges of the sons of God. 
Filial trust responds to the supplied environment and secures 
the result of the complete reproduction of the Divine character. 
The believer exists personally before this adoptive “ act of God’s 
grace” ; yet he is born by nature into the racial position which 
by redemption is that of God’s family. When the individual 
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believes, the Father’s formal acknowledgment, as it were, is made 
of this new-born son. The word “ adoption ” is therefore correct 
whether it be taken in its newer or its older sense. As expressive 
of the relation sustained to God by the redeemed and believing 
sinners, and by them alone, the persons so adopted are now in 
a position individually and conjointly to form the family of God, 
the acme of the life process, the complete reproduction of His 
own eternal nature. We find as before that adoption even in 
the original sense of formal acknowledgment is itself an essential 
part of the Fatherhood. It lies in God’s nature, as Father, to 
own the existence of the relationship to Himself ; to any already 
existing intelligences; and to the intelligence of the adopted 
race or believer ; to manifest and seal it. This is done for the 
race in the Resurrection and glorification of the eternal Son, and 
for the believing individual in the witness of the Spirit of God 
with the believer’s own spirit. But this formal acknowledgment 
or adoption is the filial aspect of a right-standing which is also 
formally declared, as it were, in legal analogy by the justification 
of the sinner, in the justification of his Redeemer whose right- 
standing the sinner now shares, not merely as belonging to the 
race, but to himself as a believer. The forensic character, there- 
fore, of the adoption of Christians, both as to its nature and its 
basis, is intertwined with the forensic conception of redemption 
generally. This will come up for consideration later on. 

This adoption, however, must not be confused with justi- 
fication. It is only the particular consequence and parallel result 
flowing from the application of the principle of representative 
redemption and is impossible apart from such justification. 
God’s purpose of Fatherhood cannot be achieved except for and 
in those who have the right-standing with Himself. Only on 
the ground, therefore, of the representative perfected obedience 
and the representatively finished penalty, by which that right- 
standing is procured, can the individual receive adoption. Justi- 
fication, as conveying pardon for all offences, rescues from the 
anti-filial state. As positively conveying acceptance it does more 
than replace on a fresh probation the fallen race. It is a definite, 
permanent acceptance for the race collectively, as holding the 
position due to the finished obedience of the Eternal Son. It 
must needs carry with it, therefore, that Eternal Son’s filial 
standing together with the standing which is regarded as perfect 
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from the point of view of Divine requirement. The adoption 
is part of the fulness of the justification and is required for the 
regeneration which is possible only together with this justification 
and adoption. The position of sonship becomes valid to the 
individual upon personal trust. All Divine dealings, whether 
regarded from the standpoint of legal or biological analogies, are 
ultimately personal. The faith or trust which links the human 
soul to the Divine personality may hardly at all apprehend the 
filial nature of its trust and may sadly misdoubt the filial position 
it really occupies. But by faith it, zpso facto, has taken up that 
position, and owes it entirely to the justification pronounced on 
the justified Redeemer. 

It appears accordingly that neither adoption nor justifica- 
tion must be confused with regeneration. Those are objective, 
this is subjective ; those are great Divine acts for man completed 
historically in Christ for the race and experimentally for the 
individual upon his faith, the other is the Divine work and power 
continuing till complete Divine likeness is attained. Justifica- 
tion and adoption have indeed regeneration in view. It is the 
purpose without which they would be meaningless and to which 
they are pledged, but it is not their ground. The ground of 
justification, and therefore of adoption, is the historical work 
of the Redeemer alone, and the means by which these are received 
is appropriately the trust to which the Redeemer invites us. 
We conclude, then, that the doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood 
obliges us to accept the familiar Evangelical doctrine of the last 
three centuries of justification as free, full, forensic, and by 
faith alone. 


had, B. Evouurtion. 


Turning from’ the filial to the biological side of the 
problem we have to note the reception of redemption as the 
reception of personal life. Justification deals, then, with that 
human life, every aspect of which is claimed by Evolution and 
needed to interpret it. 

We have already examined the penalty of sin and found 
it to be death, whilst Christ’s redemption has been found to be 
the restoration of life to the dying by their replacement in the 
life-giving environment. Mankind in the Person of the Redeemer 
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has attained to the permanent conditions of life, to a perfect 
potential correspondence with all conceivable environments under 
the sovereignty of God. This fact is realised in the reception and 
justification of the human Redeemer, and is outwardly signified 
by the Resurrection of His body and its living power of adapta- 
tion to all material conditions, together with its perfection, as a 
vehicle, for every communication from and with the perfected 
risen Spirit of the Redeemer. God has received Him and honoured 
Him as Mediator and through Him sends out His life-giving 
Spirit. This Resurrection of Christ is the certificate of personal 
acceptance which each individual presents when believing on God 
in Christ. For what did Christ’s Resurrection show? That 
His death was finished. But whose death did he die? Our 
human death which faith spells “ mine.” What, then, does faith 
find in the Resurrection? That my death as expressive of God’s 
relation to me is finished, and that the life expressive of, and 
enjoyed in, the new relation to God is mine. Faith is a claim 
for a personal, permanent share in the life temporarily enjoyed 
as that of the race. Faith is the acceptance of the deed of free- 
hold of the life hitherto held only as tenant at will. The life 
which stood racially on probation is now offered as racially achieved 
in Christ. The individual development still remains to be 
enacted, but no longer on the basis of a possible failure. The 
end is anticipated. Each believer is individually treated as 
having with God the perfect relations sustained by His Repre- 
sentative, who has achieved holiness and permanence. This 
anticipation of what the believer will attain is the means to the 
attainment, for it secures an even more favourable environment 
than that into which the progenitor of the race may be conceived 
as having emerged. The environment is one both free and full, 
standing exclusively on what the Representative has achieved 
and not contingent on the individual success, however assured 
that may be. Justification of life is free. 

The idea of continuity, so insisted on by Evolution, has 
its corresponding manifestation in the fact that the life to be 
enjoyed here and hereafter by the believer is the same life as that 
which he has had as a member of the human race. That life from 
its earliest beginnings was the work of the Eternal Word. When 
manifested in the human race it was the life with which He, 
incarnate, identified Himself. It is the life which becomes indi- 
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vidualised in the birth of each distinct person. It is the life which 
the race and the person have forfeited by sin. It is the life which 
grace has reprieved in view of redemption ; and it is the life 
which the believer individualises voluntarily as now his own for 
ever. His personality by this act of faith is immortalised. His 
body is dead because of sin, but his spirit is life because of justifica- 
tion. Only, being free from the sinful conditions, the life, instead 
of being a diminishing, is an ever-increasing, force. The per- 
sonality has infinite development in the justified state. The life 
is the same life, but it is life “ more abundantly.” This properly 
falls to be treated under the subject of regeneration. Here, 
however, it requires to be noted that human life, being distinctly 
personal, and therefore moral and religious, can develop only on 
conditions of absolute rectitude and according to the constitution 
of the personal nature. Hence the necessity that justification 
should be righteous in its basis, and morally appropriate in the 
means by which it is received. 

As to the basis, not till the character of God is fully 
expressed in its requirements of obedience and its penalty of 
death can the soul sustain its natural relation to the holy love 
in which it. is meant to flourish. From both sides this is im- 
possible ; but by representation, as we have seen, both of God 
and man this holy love has been fully expressed. The life of the 
race can from God’s point of view be not only spared but dealt 
with and finally evolved into sonship by Him. From the human 
side the soul who trusts that holy love, however dimly understood, 
stands to God in that right relation which alone secures His per- 
sonal life and is based absolutely and exclusively on the work 
of the Redeemer. 

As to the means, the appropriateness of faith would appear 
from the following considerations :— 

(1) Faith is obviously suitable in regard to the freeness of 
justification. The freely redeemed life must be freely conveyed 
and guaranteed to the individual. Such justification can find no 
means save faith. For faith in regard to what is freely offered 
implies no attempt at discharging any requirements. It is the 
abandonment of self-merit and’ of self-confidence in regard to 
the justification freely offered. Here we detect, at the bottom 
of much of the error of the sub-Unitarian school of thought, the 
confusion between faith as the one appropriate means of justifica- 
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tion and faith as its pretended ground, in however slight a degree, 
or for whatsoever supposed reasons. Without the personal appro- 
priation which we call faith there is indeed no experimental 
redemption. Nevertheless the justification which the believer 
immediately receives is in no sense the reward of that faith, nor 
yet is it in any wise grounded on the ultimate perfection attained 
through that faith, or conceived as having its germ in faith. 
This perfection, as we have seen when viewing it as sonship, is 
the purpose, not the ground, of justification; and the faith 
which initiates it is not the ground, but only the means. The 
moral character of justification, lying (as we have seen in treating 
of redemption) in the representative constitution of the Divine 
and human natures, does not need to be defended on the supposed 
ground of the moral nature of faith. 

(2) The moral character which faith certainly possesses 
as constituting its suitability for justification lies chiefly in the 
nature of the redemption which it appropriates. Faith in the 
sin-bearing Christ is true repentance, for it is an acknowledg- 
ment of the deserved doom. Nay, it is, as it were, in proportion 
to its growing intelligence, a personal submission to that doom 
so far as the creature can at all conceive it. Faith laying hold on 
redemption is the true obedience, being submission to the Divine 
appointment. It seeks justification in no other way than by the 
joining of the soul to Christ and making one’s own what He has 
done. Putting forward no claim of ceremony, works, or character, 
it also abandons any unwarranted appeal to the Divine pity to 
pass over the condemned sin. Now, however, by faith the 
sinner sees his sin dealt with on the Cross, and consents to the 
Mediator’s obedience and death as conveying the justification 
sought for. It is God’s way of justification, accepted by the soul 
as such. 

(3) There is a further suitability in faith as the means of 
justification in the consideration that faith conforms to the 
whole law of human life, not only in the natural sphere of action, 
but in the new environment into which justification introduces 
the soul. The justified life is one in which trust must be constantly 
emphasised, and it is right that the means of appropriating justi- 
fication should be characterised by the same faith that is to 
operate throughout the ensuing life. 

(4) The moral nature of faith lies ultimately in the fact 
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that it is the most intensely personal function of the soul. It is 
the relation which binds person to person and is involved in every 
social relationship, as we shall see. It binds the soul to God Him- 
self, and while in no sense the ethical ground is in every respect 
the most suitable because the ethical means of the justification 
of the personal sinner by a personal God. Faith being the con- 
stitutional link between the living Creator and His living creature 
is thus the only means of appropriating that right-standing which 
we call justification, secured by the redeemed environment in 
which alone the life evolved by the Creator and forfeited by the 
creature, spared and redeemed by the Creator, shall now be 
individually fulfilled in Him. 

Saving faith, then, has a personal God both for its im- 
mediate and its ultimate object and salvation, however dimly 
conceived, as its purpose. But Christ as historically manifest 
is the object of faith in the experience of every Christian, as 
offering and conveying to the soul the salvation of life which it 
seeks. In a certain measure also the truths about Christ’s Person | 
and work, which interpret and justify His saving offers, may be — 
said to be the object of faith. These truths express the full 
development of the consciousness of faith, but theoretical 
concurrence with them does not constitute faith, nor does 
acceptance of the historical manifestation of Christ until these 
become trust in Christ and in God through Christ. It follows 
that where the historical Christ is unknown, whether before or 
since His advent, there may exist trust in God for saving purposes, 
by which the soul becomes increasingly conscious and expressive 
of union with God ; and that there may be saving trust in Jesus 
Christ with little knowledge beyond that of His historical 
existence and saving offers. But the practical believer in God 
on acquaintance with the historical Jesus comes to recognise 
Him as Mediator, however such an one may differ from fellow- 
believers in his intellectual interpretation of Christ’s Person and 
work ; and again, the believer in Christ, when availing himself 
of opportunity for intellectual examination of Christ’s relation 
to him, sooner or later finds himself involved in a system of 
truths. 

It is the simplicity of faith which renders the salvation 
so accessible in the Gospel scheme. It is an exercise common to 
the merest child and to the most aged and worn out, to the most 
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untutored and the most civilised, to the deeply degraded and 
to the most saintly. It is a non-exclusive means, and herein 
lies the great merit of the Evangelical doctrine of justification 
as compared with the non-Evangelical systems. These all deny 
or ignore the collectivist basis of justification and substitute 
self-merit of ceremonial conduct or character (achieved or anti- 
cipated) as the ground of the pardon and acceptance of the 
believer. All attempts to make faith the ground instead of the 
means not only undo the freeness of the justification, but require 
a knowledge of the Person and work and atonement, however 
conceived, of Jesus Christ as the condition of efficiency. The 
Divine reconciliation is by them treated as purely subjective to 
the sinner, as the reception by the sinner of an original, unalterable 
and unimpugned, unbroken relation of sonship to God, of which 
without understanding he cannot lay hold. But the great 
Evangelical system, by emphasising the objective character of 
the atonement as the basis of justification, admits of saving 
faith in God as exerciseable without such knowledge, just because 
the atonement is primarily made by God to Himself, and His 
justification of the sinner who will trust Him is primarily the 
justification of Himself to Himself. This self-atonement and 
self-justification of God are found in the Person and work of 
Jesus Christ, and the how and when of revealing these to the 
believer of any age of the world is independent of God’s saving 
act in persuading the sinner to trust Him to meet whatever need he 
is conscious of, and feels to be just according to the knowledge of 
God already experienced. The Evangelical doctrine of an objective, 
expiatory atonement and objective, representative justification is 
the only doctrine which admits of an absolutely simple faith in 
God as Himself the just Saviour instead of the just Destroyer 
of the soul. We do not touch here, of course, on the meaning 
or extent of the unconscious union with God, the conscious 
purpose of which has no moral significance and is directed, both 
in heathen and in Christian lands, towards transitory benefits 
without personal intercourse. But any trust that seeks personally 
to deal with God in view of alienation and its felt consequences, 
however misinterpreted or incipiently realised, and that seeks 
life instead of doom from God, however grotesquely these may 
be conceived, is a faith to which God can respond on the ground 
not of its moral character, but of His own accomplished expiation 
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in Christ. In the consummation of the Kingdom, when such 
ignorance and feeble faith shall have also fulfilled itself, who 
shall express the rapture of the souls who come to adore the 
Saviour whose story they had known little or not at all, and to 
explore the meaning of the Cross by which their Faith had been 
made possible and their justification righteous! How narrow 
all other conceptions appear placed beside this comprehensive 
“breadth” of the expiatory atonement and objective justification 
of our inherited Evangelical system ! 

Therefore in offering justification by faith God conforms 
to the laws of life as known to us. Justification, free, full, by 
faith, and, as we shall subsequently see, forensic, is the only 
way by which the evolution of the life of the human race and 
its individuals can proceed according to the known principles of 
continuity and progress. 

One point ought to be noted as of importance in the 
relation between justification, adoption, and absolution. It is 
often argued that there may be forgiveness between man and 
man or between man and God without remission of penalty, 
The impossibility of this in the case of a death penalty is obvious 
as ending all further relation. Justification places the forgiven 
sinner beyond all death danger. His person is secure. But 
in the new relationship instituted by adoption, the elements of 
law and penalty as expressive of the Divine reaction against 
sin are still present. Their action, however, while still declaratory 
and retributive, is limited and disciplinary instead of complete 
and destructive. Those whose justified environment makes 
them sons in position find themselves still, as a matter of fact, 
sinful in disposition. This problem faces us in the next chapter. 
Here it is needful to note that the completeness of justification 
and adoption does not obviate the need for fresh forgiveness 
and fresh appeal for it on the ground of the standing atonement 
and justification. It does not exempt a child of God from 
Divine visitation for offences and the consequences of these, 
either in their social or self-conscious reactions or in their con- 
nection with the bodily organism which links us with external 
nature. It does not preclude scrutiny of actions and permanent 
losses in the life to come. On the contrary, the very reality 
of the justification and adoption demand and secure that all 
the minor or partial inflictions of penalty shall be so felt and 
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understood by the forgiven and justified sinner as to interpret 
more solemnly and effectively the true horror of sin and of that 
death of the Redeemer which has alone answered for it. Thus 
the Divine environment into which the justified sinner is intro- 
duced is one in which he finds reigning ever supremely that 
very regularity of law alike in the sense of uniform moral 
sequence and in its sense of the Divine precept and will of which 
all known sequences are but the expression. In their penal 
manifestations these lead him into an increasing consent to their 
properly fatal issue and into an experience of more unreserved 
identification of the soul with Christ by which alone he personally 
escapes the fate which thus he yet, as it were, endures. Doe 
not this suggest why the revealed scrutiny of the world to come 
may be required to perfect the self-consciousness of faith and 
the manifestation of a justification and adoption already appro- 
priated and in themselves complete? “Now are we the sons 
of God,” yet we wait for “the adoption, to wit the redemption 
of our body.” This line of thought also carries us to the necessary 
results of justification as linking us in with the full “ working 
together” of the universe, moral and even physical, but our 
prosecution of it must be reserved for the subject of Destiny. 


C. CoOLLECTIVISM. 


We have observed that the representative principle has a 
twofold aspect by which the many and the one act for and in 
one another. ‘This collectivist thought must now be further 
applied to the consideration respectively of the basis, of the 
means, and of the end of justification. 

(a), Redemption is the collectivist basis of justification. 
Justification we have treated throughout as that right-standing 
with God by which the outflow of His love and life can honourably 
and righteously go forth to men in spite of their sin. That such 
justification belongs to the race was taught, as we shall see, in 
the first pronouncements of the Gospel. It is in virtue of this 
justification, achieved by the representative Christ, that through 
the whole history of the race the love and life of God have been 
communicated to man at all. Every human breath is drawn in 
virtue of the obedience and penalty of the crucified and justified 
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Jesus. Every advantage for body and mind, for moral and 
spiritual welfare, is derived from the right-standing obtained for the 
race by Him, enjoyed bythe raceinHim. For the individual certain 
benefits accrue in this way, whether he be penitent or impenitent, 
believing or scorning, so long as life at all here or hereafter remains 
to him. For the whole race in its present stage these remain 
provisional and transitory, dependent for ultimate value on their 
individual appropriation and its consequences. If it be objected 
that the real and long-recognised meaning of justification includes 
much more than such provisional racial benefits and conveys 
not only pardon as if providing for a new probation, but also 
absolute and permanent acceptance with God, it is none the less 
true that these latter benefits as accruing to the believer are 
possible only through the involuntary benefits of redemption 
and through what, for want of a better expression, must be called 
racial justification in Christ. There are, indeed, no degrees in 
justification, which is an act, not a work, but there are initial 
applications of it in the reprieve of the race and the Divine mercy 
as shown to it which form in a measure the condition on which 
justification as ordinarily and rightly understood becomes in 
reality the portion of the believer. The racial and individual 
justification have their common element, as already observed, 
in the life at first continued and ultimately immortalised. 

Again, since these believers not only represent the race by 
specimens, but in the new creation constitute the final humanity, 
the race may be said already to be actually and finally justified 
in its believing members, just as their justification stands alone 
in that of their Head. His flesh is already given “ for the life 
of the world,” and the world lives in His person and in the persons 
of His people. To them individually life is eternally assured on 
the ground. of His own right-standing, and together with a right 
to live everything needful and desirable for such a permanent 
bestowment. This is inherent in the nature of the faith between 
the Head and the members. To all eternity, however, the per- 
manent life and blessedness of these believers rests on the repre- 
sentative relation, by which they are not only now consciously 
in Him, but by which He has once for all acted for them. The 
justification which He has procured has been mediated to them 
by their birth into a race redeemed by Christ, representatively 
justified in Christ, and anticipatively justified in themselves, 
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Justification, on the other hand, is mediated to the non-believing 
portion of the race through its reception by the believers, who 
from among them gather increase, and ultimately form the 
justified and glorified humanity and manifest the Divine sonship. 
Then, indeed, shall the Son of God be the Second Adam. Collec- 
tivism, therefore, in its essential conception is most pertinent to 
the Evangelical doctrine of justification. 

It is proper at this point to challenge the criticisms 
commonly made on what is known as the forensic element in 
justification. This element has been frequently pressed since 
the Reformation and notably in the great Evangelical system 
which obtained in Britain up to the middle of last century. To-day, 
on the contrary, many who delight in the experience and pro- 
clamation of justification object to the use of the legal formula 
and usages connoted by the term forensic, which were frequently 
employed to illustrate the righteous and yet free character of the 
gift of justification. The repugnance felt to such a presentation 
of the Divine mercy has more than one source. It is felt by those 
who consider that mercy is excluded from the Divine heart and 
operations by the introduction of legal relations and terms. It 
is also felt by those who are accustomed to consider law as a 
matter of form often quite contrary to the truth, and who regard 
the representations of forensic theology as a propounding of legal 
fictions rather than a moral fact. The widespread prevalence of 
this sentiment, even where much less defined, demands its recogni- 
tion and just treatment. This treatment can be accorded only 
by a fuller consideration of the principle of Collectivism as implied 
in the social nature alike of God and man, and as employed in 
salvation. 

Observe, then, that the forensic element in human life is 
. essentially sociological. The whole legal machinery regulates 
men’s relations to each other. Its application to God and His 
dealings with men is thus fundamentally a recognition of the 
communal element. God has a right in man and undertakes 
spontaneous, but promised and understood, operations on his 
behalf. Man has expectations from God and duties towards Him. 
God’s own necessity of self-expression finds its outlet on such 
matters in declaration of that relation and the desire that it 
should be recognised. Whatever limits we set to anthropo- 
morphism in theology it remains that we cannot, as persons dealing 
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with persons, conceive or speak more adequately of God than by 
availing ourselves of every mode of humanrelationship familiar tous. 

Of these one of the most prominent is the legal and forensic, 
the law, that is, not merely as absolute and statutory, but as 
declared, recognised, and operative. This relationship takes us 
into the whole region of penalty already discussed, and it is the 
dislike of penalty, as belonging to God’s operations, which excites 
much of the abuse directed against the forensic system of theology. 
But if penalty be admitted even in the realm of nature, and its 
inexorableness be maintained for the individual without any 
limit through representation, the unmerciful harshness is worse 
than any falsely ascribed to the God of the Evangelical system, 
for it logically, as we have seen, spells individual and universal 
death. Now, the forensic character of social human relations is 
just the attempt to formulate and jointly apprehend them. 
The law of God in moral phraseology is God’s apprehension of 
His relations with man, and the need of formulating it arises 
from the existence of any social relation whatever between God 
and a single person, or between God and a number of persons, or 
between God and a race of human beings. The processes of 
human justice are necessarily clumsy, partly from their imper- 
fection, from ignorance of the inward nature of the matters often 
dealt with, and partly from the corruption of sin ; but their exist- 
ence is as much a part of morality as is any other part of human 
life, and is in itself a witness to a moral standard, an attempt 
to carry it out in certain directions, and to formulate and declare 
the nature, the obligations, and the facts concerned. Law is 
a manifestation of righteousness and should never be contrasted 
with morality. Law cannot be treated as the only department 
of human life outside ethical appraisement. Hence what are 
termed legal fictions all have their basis in some previous facts, 
formerly, if not now, expressing the relations dealt with, and all 
involving the collectivist principle. Now we have already seen 
that representativeness is an integral part of collectivist life, and 
therefore demanding constant cognisance in law and its public 
courts. For this publicity is integral to the representative func- 
tion, as is shown in the marriage customs alike of savage and 
of civilised peoples. Let us now suppose, according to previous 
examination, that this representative principle is that upon which 
God is acting in redemption. It follows that the Divine necessity 
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for self-expression and recognition must declare itself in some 
way corresponding to our conception and practice of law. 

The development of the forensic illustration, however, marred 
at times by excrescences in its application, is an invaluable con- 
tribution to Christian theology and experience and one which 
cannot be spared by either. In the forensic element we have 
God’s self-respect working with its own reflection in the human 
conscience, and His thought of life declaring itself as a formal law 
by conscience, by illuminated teachers, by the words and example 
of His own Son ; we have that Son Himself the Standard and the 
Judge ; we have the death penalty declared and felt to be due 
representatively borne, believingly appropriated, and so personally 
and finally by the same act met and escaped ; we have the satis- 
faction, Divine and human, with the obedient sin-bearing Redeemer 
published and sealed in His glorious Resurrection and Ascension ; 
we have the individual assurance conveyed to the soul that the 
Divine righteousness which once condemned it is now the sure 
basis of its acceptance and stands pledged to deliver and im- 
mortalise it ; and we have the further conception of this forensic 
righteousness as marking the standard to which the redeemed life 
is bound to conform and to which its ultimate conformity is en- 
sured by justification. Without this forensic element, a solemnis- 
ing, convicting, assuring, and stimulating element disappears from 
the Christian conception of the Divine righteousness and from 
the satisfactory character of Christian experience. It is indis- 
pensable to any broad view of the Divine government and cannot 
be too strongly maintained, too clearly expounded, or too forcibly 
applied in the preaching of the Gospel to the public and in the 
instruction of believers in its provisions. For God’s justification 
is no fiction, but fact. In His redemption He has cleared Himself 
to Himself ; He has cleared Himself to all His intelligent creatures ; 
He has cleared Himself to the human conscience ; He has cleared 
His Son as the perfect Man ; He has cleared His Son as the human 
Sin-bearer ; He has cleared His Son as the representative Re- 
deemer ; He has cleared and will clear each soul that has trusted 
or shall yet trust the God of salvation, and this acquittal He 
declares, pronounces, ratifies in the historical Resurrection, in the 
gift of Pentecost, and in the witness of adoption in the believer’s 


heart. It is a forensic because a law-tested, law-declared, and law- 
ratified justification. 
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(6) In comparing Collectivism with faith as the means of 
justification we are at once reminded of the trite consideration 
that faith is the very essence of the social bond. No vital rela- 
tions are possible without faith. Even when professedly con- 
stituted outwardly, the absence of faith destroys all pretence 
at maintaining them whether in the home, the market, or the 
State. In all these relations the element of personal trust is 
the uniting element. It may arise out of original experience or 
from testimony of others which initiates first-hand experience. 
It always involves an intellectual element by which the experience 
is interpreted and made to produce the venture of faith. It is 
only by this venture that development takes place. Involuntary 
acquaintance becomes friendship, and friendship develops into 
the home life. Another’s testimony (reliance on which is itself 
an act of faith) leads to a new business connection and to a life- 
long successful partnership. By these domestic and mercantile 
relations the personality is developed. 

The purpose of the trust defines the sphere and extent of 
the relations. The obtaining by exchange of certain goods or 
services at a certain time and place may be all that is designed. 
The common concerted action may be of the shortest duration. 
The union may be slight as far as the individuals are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the system by which the transaction 
is possible is one by which both parties are believingly united to 
the whole society in which they move and to every part of the 
race which is participating in the system of the exchange by which 
this particular transaction has been made possible. When the 
object of faith is to found a home the union must be deeper 
and more durable. In proportion as it is successful its sphere 
and extent increase and family relations are seen to have 
prospered according to the thoroughness of the union. Similar 
considerations will be found to apply to national distinctions. The 
consciousness of common tribal linguistic or religious inheritance, 
the resolve to live under a common constitution, the possibility 
of federation with adjacent but less kindred peoples, the growth 
of federation into incorporation and the dawn of world-wide 
international agreement, all develop according to the degree to 
which trust or mistrust prevails. But when the soul’s trust in 
God is concerned the relation constituted is the most intense and 
all-pervasive because held with the One whose being includes and 
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controls all else and who searches and claims every part of the soul. 
The trust may have its conscious purpose limited to deliverance 
from some temporal danger, or it may be extended to deliverance 
from the doom which in one form or another is conceived as the 
righteous issue of sin, or it may be deepened into the passion for 
the removal of the sin itself which constitutes the wrong relation. 
Whatever form this trust takes it is so far a union with God. 
This union, like that of inter-human relations, begins with 
an experience provided for the individual by his environment 
and not at first understood by him, but by which he yet benefits. 
Take, for instance, the trust of the human race and the human 
soul in what we now call the laws of Nature. It has often been 
pointed out that the trust of mankind, whether scientific or popular, 
in these laws and the workings of reason are ultimately forms of 
faith in a regular and therefore trustworthy God. Such trust 
may be recognised as having a personal object in the polytheism 
whether of savage or of civilised communities. Through criticism 
it may follow the course of a seemingly all-rational progress and 
cease to know itself as trust at all. It is none the less present in 
the practice and in the arguments of the atheist or agnostic. Its 
sphere, however, does not extend beyond the purpose for which it 
is exercised, while its essence remains as really personal as it is 
rational. For without it that co-operation with Nature, with 
fellow-men, and with his own past on which his own continuance 
and development depend would be impossible to any individual. 
Experience must become collectivist before it is capable of 
adequate interpretation, and must be ministered to each child 
by its parents and neighbours. Now the trust which is to be the 
personal apprehension of a personal God for every personal purpose, 
while germinating in the race through individuals touched by the 
ever-present Divine life, reaches its full progress through the 
accumulating interpretations collected, treasured, and transmitted 
by the race. These racial interpretations include, on the one hand, 
universal experiences of the order of the external world, and of the 
workings of the human reason, but they also include the experi- 
ences more special to individuals whose personal knowledge of 
God has been more intimate. Such experiences are not abnormal 
to humanity as such. We regard them as abnormal because their 
forfeiture by sin makes them rare and their restoration by re- 
demption is unrecognised. But the knowledge of them in any 
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community is the collectivist means by which the all-working 
providence of God communicates this faith to the individual, just 
as faith is itself the collectivist bond between the individual and 
the race. The supreme experience of the race is the Incarnation 
with the interpretation accompanying it which we call the Bible. 
That interpretation is being gradually applied by Christian 
theologians to every department of experience, including that 
of the material universe. But it is Christ in the story trans- 
mitted by the race that leads to Christ in the heart of individuals 
“who by Him do believe in God.” Further consideration of the 
relation of intellect to faith and the amount of intelligence 
pre-supposed in “‘ saving faith”? must be reserved for our treat- 
ment of Apologetics. It is sufficient here to note that the Col- 
lectivism which becomes so prominent in modern thought has its 
characteristic function in the faith which unites man to God 
through Jesus Christ and whose first privilege is that of the 
justification, or right-standing, which we have considered at 
length, not only based but ministered on collectivist principles. 

(c) In comparing Collectivism with the Divine end in 
justification and with the believer’s purpose in developed faith 
we find these to be union with God. This end is essentially a 
collectivist end in two respects :— 

First, in so far as the creature while part of, is at the same time 
distinct from the Creator, the voluntary union of the creature 
with the Creator is a collectivist transaction. Let us watch 
faith in its development. The child has no share in the origin 
of its relation to its parents, but in proportion as it learns to 
obey and love them, it perceives, adopts, and fulfils that relation ; 
it not only achieves the purpose of its parents, but in realising it for 
them, and just in the measure it does so, it fulfils its own life. 
But let self-will and independence take the place of trust, then 
the relationship ceases, the purpose is thwarted, and the true 
selfhood of the child is permanently maimed. Faith begins in 
unconscious dependence on the outward. In the exercise of 
that dependence it becomes more united to its environment, while 
at the same time it also becomes more conscious of individual 
selfhood. In pursuance of voluntary trust the closest union with 
others becomes possible, and yet self-development reaches its 
highest fulfilment. In this the purpose is fulfilled for which the 
provisional involuntary relation existed, and this fulfilment is 
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guaranteed, as in the case of the child, by the nature of the trust 
in its earlier stages. Religious faith develops on similar lines. 
When involuntary dependence upon God becomes conscious 
dependence, faith is born. The more it trusts God the more 
the soul attains to consciousness of its own individuality, and 
the more it trusts God the more it becomes conscious of union 
with Him, and through Him of union with all His creation. In 
its highest form it is conscious union with Him in whom it has 
pleased the Father that all fulness should dwell. In the historical 
collectivist Christ faith becomes fully conscious, trust in God 
becomes an ever-increasing realisation that union with Him must 
include all spheres of life and that the only successful achievement 
of faith’s purpose is to identify that purpose with God’s. Union 
with God, then, even though it be of only one soul, is of the nature 
of Collectivism, and this is the end of justification. 

Second, the end of justification is collectivist because the very 
conception of God is a collectivist conception. Not only is He the 
Creator of all, but in Him all things have their relation to each other. 
Nay more, we have sought to descry reverently in the Holy Trinity 
the foundation principle of Collectivism. To be united with God 
is to be united with all that He has made. Without faith this 
union is incipient in its nature and limited in its extent. But with 
faith fully developed it becomes conscious and universal. We have 
observed repeatedly the connection between the paternal and col- 
lectivist aspects in Theology. If it be God’s will to reproduce 
Himself, collectivity must be part of that reproduction ; and as He 
is conscious of His collectivist purpose His sons who share it must 
share that consciousness also. Hence the result to be treated in 
the next chapter of the creation of the Church and of the Kingdom 
of God. Individual believers become conscious of the communion 
of saints, and this communion, based on common human origin and 
consisting of all finally surviving humanity, becomes as a whole 
the counterpart as well as the complement of the eternal Christ, 
the Bride for the heavenly Bridegroom. The collectivist Divine 
purpose is fulfilled. That the consciousness of this purpose as 
collectivist is wonderfully pervading Christendom to-day few 
will deny. The demand for constant and definite co-operation 
between Christians indicates the perception of the true unity of 
the Church, and the great access of missionary zeal indicates the 
sense of the racial character of the Gospel. This consciousness 
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of union with God as the one end of faith, and of that end as 
thoroughly collectivist in character, wanes or flourishes as the 
redemptive basis of justification and its necessity for the achieve- 
ment of such an end are overlooked or are intelligently cherished 
and exultantly proclaimed. Sympathetic union with humanity, 
the inculcation of philanthropy, and the proud claim to original 
and inalienable Divine sonship do but little to promote in the 
individual and in the race the end so much desired. But on 
being told “ ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” they quickly 
learn what is meant by “ all things are yours” and “ ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus,” and that “ out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ” they have been 
made to God a priestly Kingdom. Who can tell the effect of this 
growing collectivist self-consciousness on the part of God’s people ? 
What effect may it not be expected to produce both on the internal 
union of the Church and on the Evangelisation of the world? It 
is a self-consciousness, however, which can only be normally 
developed and maintained by the constant recollection that all 
is to be had for nothing or nothing can be had at all, and that all 
the blessings experienced, sought, or expected start from a full, 
free, forensic justification by faith in the risen justified Redeemer. 


PART 11. 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 


A. BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
I. OLD TESTAMENT. 


We have repeatedly had occasion to observe the nationa 
character of the Divine sonship ascribed to Israel in the Old 
Testament from which the individual was gradually taught to 
derive his own consciousness of the Fatherly heart of God. The 
progress of this development need not be again traced. What we 
have now to observe is the parallel development of the doctrine 
of justification in connection with sonship. Israel’s position as 
a son is based upon a selective action of God, on a national deliver- 
ance from an historical tyranny, on a call to a remote ancestor 
to whose obedience and covenant faithfulness the nation owes it 
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all, but who is represented as himself called without personal 
merit from an idolatrous community, and on acceptance with 
God through faith alone. Similarly in the great redemption from 
Egypt God’s salvation is appropriated by an act at once of faith 
and of obedience in the sprinkling of blood on the door-posts, and 
the nation has to stand still and see the salvation of God. Re- 
current deliverances of this kind in the history of Israel, while 
calling out energetic vigour in those delivered, are all marked by 
the same insistence on the sovereign mercy of God and the 
simplicity of receptive trust. The later prophets reiterate their 
proclamations of the freedom of Divine mercy, and promise a 
final covenant in which sin shall be remembered no more. 

This thought of the covenant brings into view the 
counter-development of the principle of meritorious acceptance 
by obedience to Divinely revealed statutes of duty and of 
ceremonial. These ritual and legal ordinances and this develop- 
ment are interpreted, and with reason, by the New Testament 
writers as serving a threefold purpose. First, they serve to 
bring into relief the standard of national faithfulness, national 
purity, and national separation from the Gentiles, the attainment 
of which could alone satisfy Jehovah’s ideal and which in detail 
became an obligation on individual life. Second, by their 
increasing exactions they forced upon the mind of the nation 
its intrinsic and original demerit, the consciousness of which 
was further impressed by the retribution incurred by unfaithful- 
ness. Third, the attempts at meritorious obedience are justly 
represented as demanded by Jehovah and its reward as promised 
by Him and expected by the Jew; and, apart from the issue in 
failure, this teaching has also the value of elucidating the normal 
connection between obedience and its reward which obtains 
for individual acts within the sphere of free sonship and free 
justification. This teaching passes over, as we shall see later, 
into the New Testament. But even under the old covenant 
the sense of the claim of the moral law and of the failure to keep 
it became increasingly individualised until the need of personal 
justification pressed sorely enough on the souls of Israelites to 
make the Gospel offer of justification as well as that of sonship 
intelligently precious. Collectivism with its principles of natural 
heredity on the one hand, or of covenant rights through father 
Abraham on the other, must not be abused to cause the shirking 
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of individual responsibility and duty. “The soul that sinneth 
it shall die.” There came to be a ripeness of the people for the 
new covenant. 

The object of faith throughout the Old Testament is 
seen to be God Himself, and the ground of it is the historical 
redemption He has already enacted and exhibited. The growth 
of individual consciousness may be found in the Psalter and 
in the heroic biographies as well as in the more personal utter- 
ances of the great prophets. Notwithstanding the provisional 
character of chronological criticism, this growth and its principles 
may be safely asserted to be traceable through the development 
of Israel’s training, and their origin to be discernible in the earliest 
admitted data. The end in view of national faith is continued 
national life as expressive of the Divine favour which will show 
itself by the prosperity added to that life. Individual thought 
of redemption takes the same view, deepening from period to 
period till both the conception of the expected life itself passes 
from the seen and temporal to the unseen and eternal, and the 
moral conditions which make the boon possible at last stand out 
as a free, personal acceptance with God and a moral harmony 
with the Life-giver. Throughout there is a parallel development 
in the Divine manifestation and the human apprehension of the 
correlative truths regarding redemption, acceptance, and son- 
ship, and their connection with life. There is also a continual 
interchange of the action of individuals and of the nation. 
Individuals, on the one hand, as mediators originate, receive, 
or reconstitute these national privileges. The nation, on the 
other hand, constitutes for its individuals and transmits to them 
for their own appropriation and development the reality and 
consciousness of the privileges so created and restored. The 
ultimate design of the Divine salvation is the creation of a 
believing people whose close personal connection with God shall 
render them the teachers of His law to every people and shall 
make His house a house of prayer for all nations. Thus the 
doctrine of salvation, as expressed in immediate justification 
and adoption and in their ultimate goal, clearly appears in 
outline in the Old Testament, exhibiting Fatherhood as the Divine 
goal and sonship as the human acceptance of it, exhibiting 
Evolution as characterising God’s gradual method of working 
and as concerned with the conditions and permanence of human 
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life, and exhibiting Collectivism not only as a feature of the 
final achievement, but as the principle on which throughout 
it has been wrought by God and appropriated by man. And 
in all, the same freeness and completeness of God’s action are 
brought out while the importance and simplicity of faith are 
alike insisted on. The forensic procedure is frequently used in 
the Old Testament throughout its literature to illustrate the 
Divine dealing with man; and the way in which it was inter- 
woven with the religious consciousness of the Jew is sufficient 
in itself to account for its reappearance in the New Testament 
and the place it has held in the thought and teaching of the 
Christian Church ever since. 


2. NEW TESTAMENT. 


In the Synoptics we find the Sonship of Jesus connected 
with His fulfilling all righteousness in at first submitting to 
Baptism and again in His declaration of His submission to the 
Cross. No inference regarding the general status of sonship 
can be drawn from Christ’s words to His disciples about God as 
their Father, inasmuch as they themselves are in this respect 
sharply contrasted with ‘“‘ men” and “ the sons of the evil one.” 
The privileges that accrue to sonship Christ speaks of as 
“prepared of My Father” and mediated by Himself and the 
final reception of His people as of those who are “ blessed of My 
Father.” Throughout these Gospels faith in God is urged as 
the means of obtaining the Father’s blessings and as the proper 
attitude for those who have filial privileges. Faith is also 
constantly specified as the attitude required for the exercise of 
Christ’s healing and as the means of benefit from His saving 
power. His mediation is extended to the forgiveness of sins, 
this too being received by faith, and this faith is specially 
commended by Him in Gentile instances, where other ad- 
mirable traits of character might well have excited remark. 
Spiritual acceptance is connected with penitent prayer to God, 
and the publican goes down to his house justified rather than 
the other. All self-merit is thus excluded.} 


1 Some have pressed the words “ be merciful” ({\ac@yrt) as im- 
plying at the hour of prayer the offering up of the morning or evening 
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The only indication of universal Fatherhood, besides the close 
of the Lucan genealogy in the Synoptic Gospels, is to be found 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son; and this can only be got 
by pressing the exigencies of the story to constitute a spiritual 
analogy at every point, which is admittedly feasible with none 
of the other parables. No analogy, for instance, subsists between 
the Prodigal Son before his departure and the state of the 
individual soul or the state of mankind, wandering from the 
start of the individual or the race. To indicate the Fatherly 
reception of, and blessings for, the penitent no other story was 
possible than one which by its human limitations would suggest 
an analogy of intrinsic birthright scrupulously excluded by the 
rest of the Synoptic teaching. 

In the Fourth Gospel we have already seen how the phrase 
“the Father” is confined to God’s relation to Christ’s own 
Person, save in chap. iv. 23, which has been already dealt with. 
John represents Jesus as linking God’s love to men with their 
union to Himself—‘‘ The Father Himself loveth you because 
ye have loved Me ”—and their sonship as dependent upon His 
own. For them as for Himself human sonship is constituted 
and sealed in the fact of His Resurrection. By receiving Christ 
and believing on His name men become sons of God. This 
status is a free gift, and they are gathered together out of 
all nations. Even when the Jews claim to be God’s children 
it is in virtue of the Divine Covenant with Abraham and not 
by intrinsic right. Throughout the Fourth Gospel faith is 
emphatically the link between the soul and Christ and through 
Christ with God. God is Himself the object of faith, God as 
having sent Christ and speaking by means of Him; and the 
same thought recurs in the sixth and seventeenth chapters. The 
thought of formal justification does not occur in the Fourth Gospel. 
Life, however, and that permanently, is described as the boon 
which faith obtains, and is found in union with the living and 
life-giving God, through His living and life-giving Son. Faith 
thus enters the life-giving environment. This life is provided 


sacrifice, this word being of constant technical use in connection 
with the sacrificial system in the LXX; but this may be going too 
far. What is noteworthy is the simple and immediate character of 
faith as the means of obtaining all privilege or position from God or 
benefit from Christ, 
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“for the world,” but it is appropriated by individual faith. 
Similarly in his First Epistle John connects faith in Christ as the 
condition of saving union, and union with Christ as the ground 
of the Divine sonship by which men are distinguished from 
the world, although “the world” collectively is the subject of 
Christ’s propitiation. The sonship is to be finally manifested. 
Justification is not treated in the narrow limits of this Epistle, 
but the atonement, on which justification is founded, is treated 
as in the rest of the New Testament, 

In the Apocalypse, where the emphasis falls naturally on the 
Divine omnipotence and the persistent struggle of the loyal-hearted, 
there is not the same prominence given to the attitude of faith ; 
yet it is not unnoticed, and all the faithfulness enjoined and 
commanded is but the obverse side of the faith which has 
constituted all individual saints one with their victorious Head. 
And this unique relation to Jesus is based upon His character 
as the “‘ Lamb of God” and His regard for them as His peculiar 
possession, His kingdom, and His bride. 

The Petrine discourses in the Acts announce acceptance, forgive- 
ness, and the gift of the Holy Spirit immediately bestowed upon faith 
in Jesus of Nazareth as the expected Messiah, and these benefits are 
usually spoken of in connection with baptism, but, as shown at the 
great entrance of the Gentile community into the Church of Christ, 
they are not dependent upon it. In the First Epistle of Peter, God’s 
Fatherhood is distinctly dealt with as peculiar to those “‘ who by 
Him (i.e. Christ) do believe in God,” and who are chosen “ unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ ”—the obedi- 
ence being that of “the truth” or Gospel. Thus the old ritual 
is used to illustrate not only the effect of the atonement, but the 
individual application of it by faith. In this way, the standing 
of the believer, alike with its privileges and its duties, is made good. 
It is as one with Christ that the believer, having by proxy “ suffered 
in the flesh, has ceased” to be accounted guilty, and is urged 
accordingly to do the will of God Who has acquitted him. Christ 
bore our sins, that, in Him, we, being deceased, as it were, in that 
regard, might live in regard of our right-standing which He has 
obtained. Believers, though already, as it were, under prison 
arrest and as good as dead, have had the good news preached to 
them by the risen Christ, and have no fear of the fiery trial which 
is to try them in the flesh since they know that they live according 
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to God in the spirit, and that He Who was Himself quickened in 
spirit, after suffering the just for the unjust, is Lord over all. 
By the resurrection of Jesus Christ their conscience in baptismal 
profession answers the Divine interrogation, and in this assurance 
of perseverance unto life they are one with their suffering brethren 
throughout the world. This “ right-standing ” of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ belongs to those who have “ like precious 
faith ” with the Apostle. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is taken up throughout with 
the relations of Christ to His people. God’s sons are brought to 
glory through Him and through His taking on Himself their 
flesh and blood ; their whole position in the coming kingdom is 
His work. Faith in Him as their leader is their only security 
for their final rest. The promises which His priesthood assures 
upon God’s oath are efficient through persistent faith such as 
Abraham’s. His priestly office is intercession for those who come 
unto God through Him. Faith is one of the first foundation 
truths of Gospel teaching, and those who draw near must come 
“boldly” with true hearts and “in full assurance of faith.” 
Without this faith it is impossible to please God, and its exercise 
places the Christian in the succession of the old Covenant hearers. 
Christ is its perfect example, and attention to His revelation is the 
supreme duty of the soul. Justification as such is not mentioned, 
but complete access to God and remission of sins form the theme 
of the chapters dealing with Christ’s priesthood. These religious 
privileges and relationships to God are, throughout this Epistle, 
not contemplated as belonging to individuals, but almost ex- 
clusively as pertaining to the new Covenant community. The 
biological end of the community salvation, is alluded to in its 
repentance and purging frony dead works, in its ransom from the 
fear of death and the power of the death-king, and in its covenant 
being sealed by the bringing again of its Great Shepherd from the 
dead. 

The great expositions of the doctrines of justification, 
adoption, and faith belong, however, to the academic theologian 
among the apostles. It is from his Epistles, especially those to the 
Galatians and the Romans, that the chief formulas of evangelical 
theology have been derived. In the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
there is no special reference to sonship nor any formal mention of 
justification, but all the elements of the subsequent teaching may 

16 
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be detected in the phrases regarding the Son of God as rescuing 
us from wrath, to which we are not appointed, but to the obtaining 
of salvation by Him Who died for us that we might live. Faith, 
however, is emphasised throughout as the link which binds the 
soul to God, and the Apostle’s anxiety regarding the persistence 
and work of faith in his converts is the chief burden of both 
Epistles. God is expressly mentioned as the object of faith, and 
this is clearly in view throughout. Faith has also respect to “ the 
truth” as contrasted with believing a lie, and this truth is re- 
peatedly referred to as the Word of God or Divine message which 
has special respect to the death and Resurrection of Christ, 
to His coming, and His judgment, and to the hope of im- 
mortality. Thus the elements of intellectual apprehension, per- 
sonal trust in God, and regard to Christ as Mediator are all 
present in our earliest traces of Pauline teaching. With these 
correspond the references in the Acts to free justification and to 
the Resurrection. 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians justification appears as 
due not even to conscious integrity, but as ours only in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Who Himself becomes our right-standing, the 
basis of which is set forth in the second Epistle as Christ having 
become sin for us ; and the ministry of this right-standing is con- 
trasted with the Mosaic ministry of condemnation and death. It 
therefore brings life with it, and this hope of the final enjoyment 
of the life which faith brings is linked with the Resurrection of 
Christ as discharging us from sins. Faith has respect to this 
resurrection and to the death of Christ, and the believer is united 
with Christ’s Person and work. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians the need of teaching on 
justification was the occasion of the letter. The controversial 
character of this document serves to bring into relief the sharpness 
of the Apostle’s teaching, for which he claims to possess the express 
sanction of what may be called the apostolic college. The negative 
side of its contentions shows that this justification is independent 
of all Jewish ritual and, indeed, of all claim of personal merit. The 
argument is based exclusively on the ideas of redemption and 
penal substitution. The law itself treats the believer as dead—has, 
indeed, executed him—‘“I through the law died unto the law. I 
have been crucified with Christ” (R.V.). And as such a statement 
can hardly be made of the mere Judaic ritual, the argument implies, 
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by its reference to the death penalty, the relation of the sinful but 
now justified man to the moral law as the will of God. The 
Christian experience of the Spirit’s power had been enjoyed by 
the readers in virtue of this free justification in consonance with 
Abraham’s enjoyment of acceptance by faith alone. The equality 
of believers and their sonship to God are represented as benefits 
belonging to the justified upon simple faith ; and the spiritual life 
and practice are argued as ensuing on the justified state and on such 
alone. Faith is contrasted alike with ritual and with works of the 
law, and is never treated as the ground of acceptance, but only 
as the means. 

This teaching is elaborated with less controversy in the 
Epistle to the Romans, in the first half of which the question 
of justification plays a prominent part. The Apostle, whether 
for purposes of conciliation or of disquisition, expounds in the 
first eight chapters the nature of the Gospel, of which he is not 
ashamed. The secret of its power lies in a righteousness of 
God upon every one that believeth. The need of this righteous- 
ness is argued not from the corruption of humanity, but from “ the 
wrath of God,” of which this corruption is a sign—a wrath re- 
served for such as despise the Divine forbearance, and which cannot 
be escaped either on the plea of ignorance or of privilege. No 
Divine covenant, no Divine mercy bars the way to Divine re- 
tribution, the scope of which is individual and universal. Merit 
is excluded. The Divine “ righteousness ” (which the consistency 
of the apostolic argument accordingly obliges us to understand 
either as the right-standing which God bestows or perhaps some- 
times as the Divine method of bestowing it) is free to faith alone 
and to all who exercise it. Its source is God’s grace arid its 
ground His declaration of the Messiah as a propitiation and His 
death as explanatory of the passing over of the world’s previous 
offences. Faith, as the means of obtaining it through the execu- 
tion and resurrection of the Messiah, is illustrated by Abraham’s 
acceptance upon his faith in God as the Life-giver whose power 
procured the birth of Isaac. And the instant benefits of faith, 
in peace with God, access, hope, and a consciousness of God’s 
permanent love, are pictured as consummated by the believer’s 
joy in God Himself. The reasonableness of this justification is 
argued on the great representative principle dealt with in our 
last chapter, both in respect of Christ’s obedience and of the 
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death which He died in relation to sin once for all. For he who 
has died is justified from sin. Believers are charged to regard 
themselves as likewise in God’s sight executed and raised from the 
dead and are invited to be as hearty in the service of the new 
master, right-standing or justification, as they had been in the 
service of the old master, sin or condemnation. The fruit of 
right-standing is holiness, the fruit of guilt is iniquity and shame. 
Of the latter the wages is death. The free gift accompanying 
the former is eternal life. This right-standing is the basis on 
which “ the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus ” accomplishes the sancti- 
fication which is as hopeless under the law as is justification. 
This acceptance is also the ground on which, while the body dies, 
the spirit is assured of its immortality and is accompanied by a 
consciousness of the sonship into which the believer is introduced 
by the same Spirit of the risen Christ. It is the ignorance or 
neglect of this principle of justification and of the simplicity of 
faith which excludes the conventional Israelites for the present 
from the privileges which Gentile believers have already obtained. 
And this right-standing itself, and not any outward observances 
or distinctions, constitutes, along with its peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, the real Kingdom of God. The simplicity and freedom 
of faith make possible the collective Church and oblige believers 
to a mutual welcome by which “being many” they are yet 
“members of one body.” ‘This Epistle is the standard develop- 
ment of the apostolic system of salvation and contains all the 
points discussed in our analysis. 

In the epistles of the captivity the same line of thought 
appears. The Apostle has renounced his own long-coveted 
right-standing by merit, for that of God by faith in Christ Jesus. 
Sonship and forgiveness are the portion of believers through 
Christ’s death; and His Resurrection from actual death is a 
pledge of the same quickening to those who through trespasses 
and sins are now as good as dead.!_ Wrath has given place to 
mercy, and Christ’s people are not only made alive and raised 
with Him, but seated with Him in heavenly places. This 
experience of Christ is theirs by grace and received by faith. 
Access as well as peace with God and peace between Jew 


: There is no thought here of so-called spiritual death as of corpse- 
like torpor requiring spiritual re-invigoration—a condition never 
experienced by Christ. 
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and Gentile are all enjoyed by the blood of the Cross, and in 
virtue of that Cross the collective privileges of the Church as 
Christ’s body are assured. The purpose of these Epistles, however, 
does not admit of special discussion of justification and adop- 
tion, and the exhibited results of faith are of another order. 
In the Pastoral Epistles, however, we twice have the teaching 
upon redemption, and the free justification by faith which it 
allows, insisted on as the main provocative of good works and as 
constantly to be affirmed by the Christian preacher for that end. 
This is a teaching which is to be preached to all nations onthe ground 
of the universality of the common ransom ; and those who partake 
of it find death abolished and a glorious hope secured to them. 
The direction of faith as being toward God, as recognising Jesus 
as the living Saviour and Lord, and as implying the reception 
of an apostolic Gospel will be found to be exhibited throughout 
the later as it was in the earliest Pauline Epistles. Abraham’s 
faith is given as the pattern for all believers and had respect to 
the promise of God as Life-giver. Though this carried with it 
the blessings of the coming age of the Messianic day which the 
patriarch saw and was glad, it contained nonecessary element of trust 
in the historic Jesus. This corresponds with the faith of the Roman 
centurion, who having received the measure of revelation granted 
him, is declared by Peter acceptable with God. A revelation of 
some kind is always the intellectual postulate of faith, and wherever 
Jesus is known whosoever believeth on Him is “ justified from all 
things.” The Apostle’s confidence to the end is the knowledge 
of One who is able to keep his deposit, and the “ faithful saying ” 
is that ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.”” The 
“faith” as well as the “love” commended to Timothy is in 
Christ Jesus. It is needless to multiply examples. Thus the 
Pauline teaching amplifies and elucidates that of the rest of the 
New Testament and harmonises with it on the great questions 
of justification and adoption and on the simplicity of faith. 
The limitation of sonship to believers, especially as seen in the 
argumentative Epistles, is striking. No satisfactory treatment 
of Paul’s language can eliminate the forensic element from his 
argument. The ideas of life and death as the subject-matter of 
the Divine method of redemption and justification are never 
lost sight of, while the goal to which faith leads is ever that 
of a Divine purpose. The combination of dialectic skill with 
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passionate fervour justifies the Divine choice of this great apostle 
and the instinct of Christendom in regarding him as its leader in 
the theological tasks of subsequent centuries, the story of which 
must now be traced. 

Before doing so, however, it is well to note that throughout 
every part of the New Testament there is found the teaching that 
the justified child of God, whose eternal life is sure in his Saviour, 
is still under scrutiny of Christ’s judgment here and hereafter for 
his works, and must expect to gain or suffer accordingly. When 
he is chastened he is judged of the Lord that he should not be 
condemned with the world, and calling upon God as Father he 
passes his time in filial fear of Him who judges according to every 
man’s work, and to whom he, and no other for him, must give 
account. To trace this in detail will be attempted at a later 
stage of our theological inquiry. 


B. ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[Until the doctrines of God and Man and Sin, and of the 
Person and work of Christ as Redeemer, had been clearly grasped 
and defined, the Church was not in a position to apply its 
mind with care to a discriminating consideration of the topics 
included under the general heading of the application of re- 
demption. Hence, while such terms as justification and adop- 
tion, regeneration and sanctification are freely made use of 
by the early fathers in their writings, with implications which 
contained the seeds of later doctrines, it is not until the time of 
the Reformation that we find the mind of the Church concentrating 
itself with clear and conscious purpose on this subject of justifica- 
- tion so as to bring out its relation to the work of Christ, on the 
one hand, and to the new life imparted to the sinner in regenera- 
tion and sanctification, on the other. Among the earliest of 
the Apostolic Fathers, indeed, there are distinct traces of a con- 
ception of justification as a declaring or accounting righteous of 
believers in Christ by God’s gracious will apart from any works 
of righteousness in them. Thus Clement of Rome in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians writes: “All the ancient Fathers descended 
from Abraham, both before the Law and under the Law, were 

See Chap. IX. 
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glorified and magnified, not through themselves, nor through 
their works of righteousness which they had done, but through 
God’s will. And so we also, having been called through His 
will in Christ Jesus, are not justified through ourselves, or through 
our own wisdom or understanding or piety, or works which we 
wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’’4 
Here the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith alone. is 
affirmed in a clear and positive form. Passages of similar 
import, though scarcely so clear or explicit, may be quoted 
from Ignatius,? Polycarp,? and Justin Martyr.* In the writ- 
ings of the later fathers, also, from Irenzus down to Bernard 
of Clairvaux, many passages may be found pointing to a similar 
Pauline conception of justification by faith alone on the ground 
of Christ’s merits, and not on the ground of any good works or 
righteousness belonging to the sinner. An interesting catena of 
such passages is given by Buchanan in his Doctrine of Justification, 
iii. 93 ff., of which the following may be taken as samples : 
«When an ungodly man is converted,” says Jerome,® “ God 
justifies him through faith alone, not on account of good 
works which he possessed not; otherwise, on account of his 
ungodly deeds, he ought to have been punished. . . . Christ, 
Who ‘ knew no sin,’ the Father ‘ made sin for us,’ that, as a victim 
offered for sin was in the Law called ‘ Sin,’ so likewise Christ, being 
offered for our sins, received the name of ‘Sin’ that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him, not our righteousness 
nor in_ ourselves.” ‘ What,” asks Bernard,® “can all our 
righteousness be before God? Shall it not, according to the pro- 
phet, be viewed as ‘a filthy rag’? and if it is strictly judged, shall 
not all our righteousness turn out to be mere unrighteousness 
and deficiency ? What, then, shall it be concerning our sins, 
when not even our righteousness can answer for itself 2? Where- 
fore, exclaiming vehemently with the Psalmist, ‘Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant, O Lord!’ let us flee with all 


1Clem. Ep. z Cor. 32. 

2 Ignatius, Ep. ad Philad. § 8. 

3 Polycarp, Ep. ad Philip. § 2. 

4 Justin Martyr, Dial. pp. 177, 250; Epistle to Diog. p. 386. 
5 Jerome, Ep. ad Rom. ch. iv., and Ep. ad Coy. ch. v. 21. 

6 Bernard, Opera, pp. 285, 601, 630. 
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humility to Mercy which alone can save our souls. . . . Who- 
soever, feeling compunction for his sins, hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness, let Him believe in Thee Who justifiest the 
ungodly, and thus being justified by faith alone he shall have 
peace with God.” 

But while numerous passages may be quoted from the 
Fathers which point in the direction of a doctrine of justification 
by grace through faith in Christ alone, the line is not as yet clearly 
drawn between the forensic act of justification on the ground of 
Christ’s merits appropriated by faith, and the ethical impartation 
of a new life and obedience to the sinner as part of the work of 
his salvation. While allusions to the cross of Christ, to His 
death for our sins, and to salvation through Him are not un- 
common, the relation of Christ’s death to the begetting of repent- 
ance in us, and the opening up of the way to a new obedience, 
is what is frequently dwelt on, producing a strain of thought 
which might be styled “ legalism ” or “ moralism.” 1 

The Pauline idea of justification by faith alone, developed 
in opposition to a Pharisaic theology of salvation by works of 
obedience, became blunted in passing over to the Gentile world, 
where the contest with Judaism and a Judaising Christianity 
had passed away, and the question as to whether salvation 
is through faith alone, or on the ground of obedience, was 
no longer a burning question. The doctrines of sin, grace, 
and atonement, which are the presuppositions of the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of justification, had not yet been theologically 
investigated. 

And, further, the sacramentarian principle early began to 
creep in with its disturbing influence on doctrine. This principle 
associates the blessings of salvation in the most intimate way 
with the sacraments. A doctrine of “ Baptismal Regeneration,” 
in which the act of Divine forgiveness and acceptance, and the 
work of inward renewal or regeneration, were together associated 
with the rite of baptism, came to prevail ; and, in consequence, 
the term justification came to be used in a sense which covered 
both these things. In this way the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone in contradistinction from works of obedience came to 
be obscured, and the idea arose of an infusion or impartation of 
righteousness in the act of baptism—justitia infusa—on the 

e.g. Hermas, ii. 8 ; Didache, 10; Tertull. De Preser. 1 3. 
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ground of which the declaration of the sinner to be righteous in 
the act of justification was supposed to be based. 

In the writings of Augustine we find, indeed, everywhere a 
stream of Pauline faith, with emphasis laid on free grace. But 
while giving its due to grace in his doctrine of salvation, Augustine 
failed to distinguish clearly between the gracious religious aspect 
of salvation as an act of God’s grace, accepting believers and 
accounting them as righteous on the ground of the merits of their 
Head, Christ Jesus, and the ethical aspect of it as implying pro- 
gressive inward renewal and sanctification through the imparta- 
tion and working of the Holy Spirit responded to in the spontaneous 
activity of the believer. Augustine retains the doctrine of human 
merits as taught by his predecessors in reference to justification, 
though he magnifies Divine grace by pronouncing all human 
merits to be God’s gift. And he uses the term justification to 
cover inward renewal by ethical process, as well as the Divine 
act of declaring the believer righteous on account of Christ’s 
merits, which is the Reformation conception of it. 

This failure on Augustine’s part to distinguish clearly 
between justification as an act of grace, founding the sinner’s new 
relation to God in pardon and acceptance, and the accompanying 
or consequent regeneration or sanctification of the believer, by 
infusion of grace, led to growing confusion and obscurity on the 
subject of justification among the’ medieval theologians. The 
foundation for what came to be the Reformation doctrine of 
justification by faith alone began, indeed, to be laid by Anselm in 
his doctrine of Christ’s atoning work. Fpr the view taken of the 
justification of sinners depends intimately on the view taken of 
the saving work of Christ. Anselm conceived of Christ’s sufferings 
and death as a satisfaction offered on man’s behalf to God’s 
honour, which man’s sin had injured. On the ground of this 
satisfaction made, God can, without surrender of His honour, 
forgive and accept sinners who have become one with Christ, as 
their Saviour. 

Abelard, on the other hand, rejected the idea of a satisfac- 
tion rendered to God’s honour by Christ’s endurance unto 
death, as grounding forgiveness to sinners. He taught that the 
manifestation, work, and passion of Christ is such a proof of Divine 
love to sinful men as serves to stir them up to a counter-love, which 
brings in its train, and as its consequence, forgiveness of the sins 
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they had formerly committed. Thus, while on Anselm’s view, 
Divine forgiveness of sinners, or justification, is grounded on the 
satisfaction rendered by Christ in His death to God’s injured 
honour, and so is in essence forensic; on Abelard’s view, it is 
grounded on the counter-love awakened in the hearts of elect 
sinners by the love of God revealed in Christ’s passion, and so 
suggests the idea of an “ imparting ” rather than an “ imputing ” 
of righteousness to sinners by God. Anselm’s doctrine of atone- 
ment lends itself most readily to a doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, but such a doctrine was not developed by the medizval 
schoolmen, though it formed the background of the religious 
self-estimate of the saintliest men of the Middle Ages, like 
Bernard. 

Thomas Aquinas, the typical schoolman, who did much to 
form the theology still dominant in the Romish Church, treats 
in his Summa Theologica of the doctrine of justification prior 
to that of Christ’s work, and out of all direct connection with 
it. He conceives of justification as an act of God imparting 
righteousness to the sinner through the sacrament of baptism. 
Its stages are: (1) the infusion of grace into the soul, (2) the 
motion of the will towards God through the awakening of faith, 
(3) the inward turning away from sin, and (4) forgiveness as the 
completion of justification. Right feelings and actions on man’s 
part are thus conceived of as a condition precedent to the bestowal 
of pardon by God. 

The gracious act of God in the work of redemption 
through Christ, and the voluntary actions of individual sinners 
in turning from sin and responding to the workings of God’s Spirit, 
are thus mixed up together in the conception of justification 
which is thought of as the making sinners righteous rather than 
as the reckoning of them for righteous in virtue of the merits of 
Christ, their trusted Head. This mixing up of the religious and 
the ethical—of the sinner’s standing before God as in Christ, and 
the sinner’s actual moral quality and spontaneous activity, as 
progressively possessing and manifesting a new spiritual life on 
the basis of his standing in grace—is found to characterise the 
medizval doctrine of justification in general, and to lead to mis- 
chievous practical results. For, while in reality, and according 
to Scripture, the gracious religious aspect of human salvation as 
grounded in an act of God’s gracious will is primary and funda- 
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mental, in the medieval Church, the secondary ethical aspect of 
it as coming to manifestation in spontaneous human activities, 
came to be the prominent aspect, and to be put forward as primary 
and as grounding the other. Thus the doctrine of human merits— 
spontaneous activities of the human will—as preparing for, and 
grounding the Divine judgment in, justification, and as completing 
the process of justification, came to creep in with evil practical 
effects in the resulting type of Christian life. The thought of 
Christ’s redeeming work as conditioning the bestowal of grace 
upon the individual sinner was allowed to fall into the background, 
and in its place there came the spontaneous activities of the 
individual sinner himself, in preparing himself for justification 
by efforts of penitence and resolves of faith, and in carrying the 
justification, received through the sacrament of baptism, to com- 
pletion by his own good works. Human merits of all sorts were 
indeed supposed at first to be grounded in Divine grace as mani- 
fested in Christ ; but this grounding came to be lost sight of, and 
by the end of the medieval period an elaborate doctrine of salva- 
tion by means of good works—and especially such works as 
the Church prescribed—had come to spring up and to prevail over 
the minds of men, to the complete obscuring of the gospel of 
Divine grace unfolded in holy Scripture. Justification was con- 
ceived of as the way whereby a sinner was made righteous, through 
the infusing into him of a new nature, on the ground of which 
justitia infusa he was declared to be righteous. And though a 
kind of doubtful homage was done to Divine grace, in the place 
assigned to the sacrament of baptism in bringing about this result, 
yet the chief prominence was given to spontaneous human 
activities, engaged in by the individual at the instigation of the 
Church both before and after baptism. Thus there is a long- 
drawn-out doctrine of preparation for justification, whereby “ those 
who by sins are alienated from God may be disposed through 
His quickening and assisting grace to convert themselves to their 
own justification by freely assenting to and co-operating with the 
said grace.”1 This preparation consists in the acquirement of 
the virtues of faith, fear, hope, love, penitence, the purpose of 
receiving baptism, and the purpose of leading a new and obedient 
life2 Then through the sacrament of baptism, the grace of 
justification is actually bestowed on the individual. It is declared 
1 Tridentine Decree on Justification, 5. 2 Thid. 6. 
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in baptism that the person baptised is perfectly and inwardly 
cleansed from all original and actual sin, and, further, that he has 
infused into him a new and supernatural righteousness constituting 
him holy and a friend of God.1_ But the scheme of justification 
thus begun in baptism is conceived of as being realised or brought 
to completion by the believers’ own good works, whereby they 
come to merit Eternal Life to be obtained in its due time.2 
Further, this justification, begun in baptism and perpetu- 
ated and increased by good works, avails only for the removal 
of pre-baptismal sin. For post-baptismal sins other remedies 
are needed. These sins may be either venial, whereby grace in 
the soul is weakened, or mortal, whereby grace is destroyed. The 
mortal sins are pride, covetousness, unchastity, anger, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth. If a believer should fall into any of these, his 
baptismal grace will not avail for pardon. But God in His mercy has 
provided a new sacrament or “second plank,” as it is called, namely, 
penance. This includes “ contrition,” which, if it were perfect, 
would suffice of itself to procure forgiveness. But as contrition is 
seldom or never perfect, God has provided an alternative method 
through confession, for which a: lesser degree of penitence, called 
attrition, is sufficient, followed by “ absolution ” at the hands of 
a priest, who at the same time prescribes certain works of penance 
as satisfaction. As the majority of people do after baptism fall 
into some mortal sin, it is in the article of penance that we are to 
seek the real doctrine of justification in Romanism as a working 
system. And here grace retreats finally into the background, 
and works come to the front. The removal of the eternal penalty 
of post-baptismal mortal sin is secured through the priest’s ab- 
solution following upon confession. But there still remain the 
temporal penalties due to sin, and these must be discharged by 
the sinner’s own efforts and endurances in good works and penances, 
for which sometimes “ indulgences ” may be had through recourse 
to the treasury of merit at the command of the Pope, accruing 
from the good works of supererogation performed by the Saints.4 
This elaborate system is the working doctrine of justification 
which the Romish Church has substituted for the simple Scriptural 
doctrine of justification by faith. On such a basis it is not to be 
1 Tridentine Decree on Justification, 7, and on Original Sin, 5. 


* Ibid. on Justification, 16, * Ibid. on Penance, 1-5. 
4 Tbid. on Justification, 14. 
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wondered at that assurance of justification or of salvation should 
be pronounced unattainable for men in this life.? 

Against this travesty of the Gospel, which was currently 
proclaimed by the Romish Church in pre-Reformation days, 
and definitely formulated as doctrinal truth in the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent in 1545, Luther and his fellow-Reformers 
proclaimed in trumpet tones the liberating gospel truth—“ Being 
justified by faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ In the Reformation doctrine of the Christian salvation, 
a careful distinction is drawn between the act of God in justifica- 
tion and the progressive work of the Holy Spirit in the inward 
renewal and sanctification of justified believers. Justification, 
according to the Reformers, is an act or judgment of God the 
righteous Father in declaring and accepting as righteous primarily 
the man Christ Jesus as representative man, and, secondarily, the 
members of Christ’s body the Church, actual and prospective, as 
having their standing in Him. The man Christ Jesus, as repre- 
sentative man and head of a new community of men, has by His 
active and passive obedience perfectly fulfilled the requirements 
of the Divine law in respect to man. By His active obedience He 
fulfilled, as representative man, all that the law requires of man 
as an innocent moral being ; by His passive obedience in voluntary 
endurance of, and acquiescence in, the death penalty due to 
human sin, He, as representing sinful man, fulfilled the require- 
ments of holy law in respect of man’s sin and its deserts. Because 
of this perfect obedience in life and in death, Christ Jesus as man 
has merited for Himself from the just God and righteous Father 
Who upholds the moral order, the sentence, ‘‘ Thou art just,” 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” This 
justification of Christ as representative man received expression 
in His being raised from the dead by the power of God, and so 
vindicated before men and angels as “‘ Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 
And in, and with, Christ, God graciously justifies all the members 
of His body the Church, which He beholds and regards as encircled 
and overspread by the righteousness of their Head. Thus justi- 
fication is essentially an objective blessing procured in and through 
Christ and His saving work for all the members of His body the 
Church, which was called into being by His work on earth, and is 
continually extended through the continuance of that work. It 

1 Tridentine Decree on Justification, 9. 
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is conditioned solely by Christ’s merit, and not by any merit or 
moral action on the part of the members of His body, whose 
standing in relation to God is determined by the standing of their 
Head. 

How, then, do individual sinners become members of this 
body, whose standing before God is one of justification because 
of Christ’s merit? Is it by the working of the Spirit in the 
Sacrament of baptism? Or is it by the spontaneous activity 
of the individual in the self-surrender of faith? In regard to 
this there is not a little ambiguity among the Reformers, which 
will fall to be alluded to in the historical note on regeneration. 
Luther and his followers tended to lay the emphasis on the hidden 
work of the Spirit in baptism, as the means whereby the individual 
sinner becomes a member of Christ’s body, and is entitled to 
claim its privileges. Calvin and his followers, again, tended to 
lay more stress on the exercise of faith by the individual, as the 
means of entrance into the fellowship of the body of Christ, and 
participation of its privileges. Difficulties thus arose in preserving 
the balance between the objective and subjective sides of salva- 
tion, and controversies resulted. But reserving this for fuller 
consideration under the note on regeneration, we remark mean- 
time that the Reformers, Lutheran and Calvinist alike, were 
agreed generally in their view of justification. They regarded 
it as an act of God, complete once for all, applying to Christian 
believers as members of Christ’s body ; based not on any merit 
or moral action of theirs, but on Christ’s merit alone ; including 
not merely the negative blessing of forgiveness, but the positive 
blessing of a righteous standing before God grounded in the 
righteousness of Christ, the Head of the body ; and appropriated 
ind enjoyed by the members of the body through faith. It is 
thus spoken of among Reformers generally as “ justification by 
faith,” although, strictly speaking, the believer’s faith is not the 
ground on which his justification rests, but the perfect righteous- 
hess and propitiation wrought by Christ his Head. His faith, 
however, is the means whereby his justification in and through 
Christ is appropriated and enjoyed by the individual Christian. 
For it is by faith he consciously takes his place as a member in 
Christ’s body the Church, all whose members stand justified in 
their Head. 

This justification solely on the ground of what Christ 
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is and has done, appropriated by faith, is regarded in the 
reformed doctrine as furnishing the religious basis, presupposition, 
and environment for the Christian life, alike in its religious and 
its ethical aspects. It is the ground of religious peace and joy 
and assurance of salvation, and this peace and joy and assurance 
furnish the starting-point and motive power for the Christian 
life of new Evangelical obedience. This life of new obedience, 
however, which is gradually realised as the believer grows in 
grace, is not, either in its germ or in its fuller realisation, the 
ground on which God justifies and accepts the sinner. Rather 
is it the fruit or outcome of that antecedent justification on the 
ground of Christ’s merit, which the believer accepts and appro- 
priates and rejoices in through faith, as completely his in Christ 
from the first. This is how the relation between justification 
and inward moral renewal and sanctification is conceived of in 
the Reformation doctrine. Justification is a blessing of an 
objective kind, procured once for all for the members of Christ’s 
body, by His redemptive work, and belonging to them simply 
as members of His body, and not in virtue of any moral quality 
or action or merit of theirs. It is subjectively appropriated 
by believers in their faith, though it is not grounded in or con- 
ditioned by that faith, as a meritorious act. Inward renewal 
and sanctification, on the other hand, is that progressive work 
of the Holy Spirit in the souls of men, in which human spontaneity 
is present at every point, responding to Divine drawing, and a 
new ethical life of holiness is built up on the basis of redemption 
and justification realised in Christ. The effort to keep these 
two conceptions distinct from one another, and to ground the 
new life of Christian obedience on the basis of justification 
already realised and rejoiced in as complete, is characteristic 
of Reformation doctrine, which gives its tone and colour to 
evangelical Christian life. 

From the time of the Reformation onward, two divergent 
conceptions of justification—and two only—have been authorita- 
tively set forth, namely, the Romanist, as formulated in the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, and the Protestant or Re- 
formed, as developed by Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, 
and the other pioneers of the Reformation, and definitely 
formulated in the various Lutheran and Reformed creeds or 


confessions. 
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But among individual Protestant theologians in post- 
Reformation times there have been various divergences, more 
or less marked, from the characteristic reformed type of doctrine 
on this subject. These divergences have been due partly to a 
desire to guard against antinomian error, and safeguard the 
interests of holiness or good works as an essential feature of 
true Christian life, and partly to the ignoring or rejecting of 
the redemptive aspect of Christ’s work through the spread of 
rationalism in the “illumination ” period of the eighteenth 
century. The first of these influences is seen soon after the 
Reformation, in the doctrine of justification developed by 
Osiander. He conceives of a mystical impartation of Christ in 
His fulness to the sinner in Tegeneration as grounding the 
act of justification. The sinner is justified, not through the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness to him in a synthetic 
judgment of grace, but because Christ in His fulness has been 
imparted to him as a germ of habitual and inherent righteousness. 
The sin that remains in the believer after regeneration is, as it 
were, lost sight of, as of no account in presence of the indwelling 
Christ, through whose indwelling the sinner is made righteous, 
not merely reckoned righteous in a forensic way. This idea 
that justification is an analytic rather than a synthetic act or 
judgment, based on an inherent righteousness belonging to the 
sinner in virtue of Christ’s indwelling in him, as a germ of habitual 
righteousness, is found repeating itself in the theological systems 
of various post-Reformation theologians. It shifts the basis 
on which the believer rests his assurance of acceptance with 
God from the objective ground of Christ’s redemptive work 
appropriated by faith to the subjective ground of the believer’s 
own actual condition and activities, as a Christ-indwelt, and 
therefore good and righteous, individual. This tendency to 
‘bring in the subjective element of the believer’s actual moral 
condition and activities as grounding justification approximates 
to the Romanist view of the matter. It is seen at work among 
Arminian theologians like Limborch? and Curcellzus,? and 


1 See Giesiler, Kirchengeschichte, iii. 2, 275 seq. 

? Limborch, Theologia Christiana, iii, 16-22; cf. Ritschl, Justzf. 
and Recon. i. 317. 

*Curcelleus, Diss. de hominis per fidem et pey opera justificatione, 
PP- 933-42. 
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also among the older German Pietists, such as Spener,! and the 
Halle Pietists. It exalts the importance of the spontaneous 
penitential activities of the individual soul in the matter of 
salvation, and so serves to check antinomian tendencies, but 
at the expense of Divine grace. It tends to ground justification 
on a preceding subjective sanctification and so, while counter- 
acting antinomianism, tends to minister to self- righteousness. 
It tends to make the believer’s assurance of salvation depend 
on his own subjective condition and experiences and activities, 
rather than on the objective redemptive work of Christ, which 
is the true Scriptural and Reformation ground. All conceptions 
of justification which seek to ground it on a germinal holiness 
implanted at regeneration, and developed by the spontaneous 
activity or effort of the subject, are unwholesome divergences 
from the pure Reformation doctrine. The true place of holiness 
or good works in Christian living is not to be safeguarded in 
this way. ; 

The other tendency to which divergence from the Re- 
formation doctrine of justification among modern Protestant 
theologians is due is the rationalistic tendency to ignore or 
reject the redemptive aspect of Christ’s work, on which the 
Reformation doctrine of justification is based. This tendency 
showed itself in Reformation days in the two Socini (¢. 1560) 
and their disciples, and it has been continued among the 
“rationalist”? or “illuminationist”’ theologians of Germany and 
England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Where 
the need for any objective atonement, any vicarious endurance 
of sin’s penalty, any satisfaction rendered to Divine justice 
with a view to the forgiveness and redemption of sinners is 
denied, then, of course, the conception of justification based 
on this view of redemption falls with it. On the Socinian or 
Rationalistic view justification is conceived of as God’s gracious 
acceptance into favour of the sinner, who through Christ’s love 
and example is stirred to repentance for sin, and to effort towards 
a holy life after the pattern of Christ. On this view, the sinner, 
who is thus stirred to repent of sin and to strive after holiness, 
has already the germ of righteousness or holiness in him, And 
on account of this God graciously forgives his past sins and 
accepts him into favour, or justifies him because of the germ of 

1 Cf, Ritschl, Justif. and Recon. i. 513-4. 
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moral goodness that is in him, however imperfect that may be. 
Justification as an act of God’s grace connected in some definite 
way with Christ’s redeeming work ceases to be of interest or 
importance on the Socinian view of the relations between God 
and man; which shows this view to be manifestly out of har- 
mony with the representations of the sinner’s salvation given in 
Scripture and especially in the writings of St. Paul. 

Schleiermacher (1769-1834) set himself after the barren period 
of rationalism in Germany to revive theology on a Biblical 
and evangelical basis, though with a pantheistic philosophical 
bias. Since his time, German Protestant theologians have shown 
a tendency to return to the Reformation conception of justifica- 
tion, This is especially manifest in the school of Ritschl, whose 
chief literary effort as a theologian was devoted to the exposition 
and defence of what he regarded as the true Lutheran and Pro- 
testant doctrine of justification and reconciliation. While not 
clear or satisfactory in his interpretation of the redeeming signifi- 
cance of Christ’s work, Ritschl takes his stand firmly on Reforma- 
tion ground, in conceiving of justification as a synthetic act or 
judgment of God in reference to believers grounded not on their 
moral quality or achievements as individuals, but on the moral 
quality and achievements of Christ on their behalf. Perhaps 
the most outstanding feature of Ritschl’s conception of justifica- 
tion is his application of it primarily to the church or community 
of believers as such, and to individuals only mediately as members 
of this community. The justified community as the depository 
of grace and the dispenser of the reconciling word and sacraments 
precedes the individual believer, and conditions and mediates to 
him the blessings—including justification—which he appropriates 
by faith. 

This conception of justification as an objective blessing achieved 
by the redemptive work of Christ, and belonging primarily to 
the body of Christ as such, and to individuals only as they 
become members of this body, and appropriate by faith the 
status and privileges of such, is a characteristic of modern Pro- 
testant theology in Germany since the time of Ritschl. It is 
made use of to revive the idea of the importance of the visible 
Church, as a depository of grace and means of mediating the 
blessings of salvation to individuals. If by “Church” we mean 
not any one particular outward ecclesiastical organisation, but 
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the body of Christ in the widest sense, the idea is a true and 
valuable Scriptural idea, and one which is fitted to counteract 
ecclesiastical individualism, and give its proper place to the 
Church, and to the principle of Collectivism in the system of 
Christian doctrine.—D. S. A.J 


CONCLUSION. 


From the analytic and historic comparisons we find the 
suggestion that the great evangelical doctrines of justification 
and adoption must be reaffirmed after the following form. We 
must retain the old forensic analogues, with their grand insistence 
on righteousness, on law, on acquittal, on adoption, and with 
all their clear emphasis on the nature of the great redemptive 
work which answers to the needs of God and man. But we shall 
interpret this legal procedure in the light of the Fatherly purpose 
which inspires the justification, and of the filial position, into which 
adoption instals the justified sinner. We shall interpret the 
Divine Fatherhood as extending not only potentially, but in- 
cipiently to the race, as belonging not to man’s original status, 
but to the race or to the individual only through the redemption 
by Christ and the justification won by him. We shall continue 
with our fathers to affirm the absolute freedom of this justifica- 
tion as an act of God’s grace, and with them to repudiate every 
attempt to ground this justification on any merit or attainment 
achieved or achievable in religion, conduct, or character on the 
part of the believer, past, present, or to come, even though attri- 
buted to the inworking of the Divine Spirit and expressed in a 
faith which is the germ of obedience. We shall continue to affirm 
that as the pure grace of God is the source, so Christ’s redemption 
is the ground, and faith the means, of this “ justification of life,” 
whereby pardon and acceptance are made absolute to the true 
believer. But we shall, in the light of biological evolution, re- 
cognise redemption as the opening up of the only environment, 
and justification as the instalment in that environment for 
personal life. And we shall recognise in justification by faith 
the law of continuity of the personality, and faith as its normal 
exercise, which the principles of evolution impress upon us. 
With our fathers we shall insist on the simplicity and immediate 
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efficacy of faith, but we shall obtain a clearer insight into the 
place of faith in the race and in the relation of individuals to the 
race. We shall have a sharper conception of saving faith as 
directed towards God as the Giver of life to mankind generally 
and to believing men individually. We shall perceive more 
clearly and affirm more confidently the need of an objective God- 
satisfying atonement which shall justify God in justifying the 
sinner on so simple a faith ; and we shall preach more confidently 
the significant resurrection of the justified Christ. We shall 
continue to offer justification as a free gift to the world for in- 
dividual acceptance ; but we shall add a fresh conception of the 
racial privileges already secured and operative in the reprieve of 
life through redemption, and of the part played by the race- 
principle in the transmission of the Gospel as well as that played 
by the believer in the achievement of the racial goal. We shall 
continue exultantly to affirm the immediate peace, access, hope, 
and joy belonging here and now to the justified ; but we shall 
more constantly associate with these the thought of the Kingdom 
of God into which we have been introduced, and its consummation 
as the great Divine purpose for which such redemption was 
needed and such justification bestowed. With the men of to-day 
we shall affirm the Divine Father’s free forgiveness of His children 
and His remedial discipline of His forgiven ones; but we shall 
affirm their sonship as springing from atonement and justifica- 
tion, and the very discipline involved as expressive of a law and 
of a principle which would have been personally fatal but for the 
interaction of the representative principle, by which justification 
and adoption have been received. We shall affirm the Divine 
method of evolution as obtaining in the highest spheres of human 
life, but we shall therefore affirm the need for an environment 
-which representative redemption can alone secure and individual 
faith alone appropriate. With the Old Testament we shall include 
in the number of the faithful many whom our fathers may 
have regarded as excluded ; but we shall affirm their very 
faith as the outcome of the Divine action in redemption and 
of the Divine system of justification by an objective penal 
atonement. We shall affirm with increasing vigour and hope the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God as His great end in the 
justification and sonship of Christ’s people ; but we shall realise 
and passionately affirm that, whatever results be achieved by 
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the justified, the right-standing itself rests only on redemption, 
on the work of Christ for us, and not the presence of Christ in us. 
Instead of dropping this great doctrine as the last generation has 
done, we shall reaffirm it in the consciousness that by it alone 
can we thrill all lands to-day, as northern Europe was thrilled 
at the Reformation, with the solemn gladness which proved and 
sealed the soul’s fellowship with God. Just so does this tbrill 
quicken the individual soul in all lands to-day and consciously 
unite Christ’s believing people whenever there is steadfastly ex- 
hibited to them the risen Jesus, not merely as the ideal Man, nor 
yet even as the incarnate Deity ; not merely as a supreme Saviour 
in virtue of power providential and spiritual, nor yet as the 
rightful Lord of those so redeemed, but as Himself in His achieve- 
ment of obedient suffering the august Conformist to the perfect 
will of God, and as sacrificial Victim to the sanction of its penal 
reaction; wherever He is presented as the obedient Head of a 
disobedient race, and the risen Head of a death-doomed race ; 
wherever He is set forth as the justified Man obtaining life from the 
Father, the only-begotten Son of God communicating that life 
to His faithful people, thereby establishing their right-standing 
with His own on the sure foundation of its legal merit and 
moulding them into His own human sonship by a discipline which 
deepens their sense of that Law which He alone has honoured 
alike in its obedience and in its penalty, and which now, as on their 
side, acknowledges their justification and adoption. Thus to gaze 
on the Lord our Righteousness is to trust, to live, to rejoice, to 
love, to adore. 


‘ 


CHA PoE Rie 
GOD'S VIVIFYING SPIRIT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE have already dealt with the change of position in the 
experience of those who by trust in the God of life, and particu- 
larly trust in Jesus Christ where known, have been justified and 
adopted into the Divine family. We have now to consider the 
concurrent disposition characteristic of this experience. Who are 
its proper subjects? Who is its author ? What end is in view ? 
What relation is there between the position and the disposition ? 
How in these respects does the attitude of nineteenth-century 
Evangelicalism compare with that of the twentieth century 
regarding the Divine Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism ? 
The chief positions reached by the Evangelical school are 
briefly these. (z) In all who are effectively redeemed such a 
radical change of heart takes place as to constitute a new experi- 
ence, which ultimately manifests itself in new characteristics, an 
experience so entirely radical and new as only to be described as a 
new birth—regeneration—and to be popularly spoken of as a new 
life, an experience which therefore sharply differentiates, though 
not of necessity consciously, those who do from those who do not 
enjoy it. (2) The nature of this experience consists in a willing 
conformity to the will of God in the reproduction of His character 
and in the sympathetic co-operation in His understood purposes, 
such transformation being after the likeness of Jesus Christ. 
(3) This change is effected by spiritual union with Christ and is the 
work of God Himself, particularly of God as the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Father and of Jesus Christ. (4) This transference of 
the will from its devotion bowarde sin to a devotion towards God 
202 
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is thoroughly in accordance with the normal human constitution. 
(5) Its result is the achievement of a great Divine purpose or 
plan embracing the individuals in an organised whole, whose object 
and destiny are discussed in our next chapter. These positions 
are all involved in the doctrine of sin as set forth in the fifth 
chapter of this book. They are exceedingly obnoxious to those 
who regard the Divine Fatherhood as owning no difference among 
men, all of whom are supposed to be His children, and to the 
Evolutionist, who considers regeneration as an impossible inter- 
ruption to the ordinary sequences of life. Nor are they welcomed 
by advocates of Collectivism, who regard the preaching of re- 
generation as an incitement to a selfish individualism—“ the 
saving of one’s own soul.” Let us compare these antagonistic 
criticisms with the trend of modern thought. 


PAKT  £ 
ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A. FATHERHOOD. 


Here we shall contemplate Evangelical doctrine, firstly with 
regard to the Divine intention of fatherhood, and secondly with 
regard to the human consciousness of sonship. 

1. That the essence of fatherhood, as already argued, con- 
sists in self-reproduction is admitted by all who claim the universal 
sonship of men to God, on the ground of the reproduction of the 
Divine image as apparent in man’s rational, voluntary, personal 
being. Sonship cannot be claimed for man on any other footing. 
But to stop short with the idea of the existence of personality is 
plainly to stop short of the ultimate and supreme reproduction 
of God, which is found alone in absolute goodness. It then 
becomes obvious that if we are to be consistent in claiming Divine 
sonship for men at all we must contemplate moral goodness as its 
only goal. The creation, therefore, of a holy disposition in man is 
the supreme end of the redemption and justification which have 
already occupied our attention. In the condition of right-standing 
men are put. Into the filial relation they are adopted in order that 
the filial disposition may be acquired and developed. To impart 
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His own moral likeness to men as individuals and as a community 
is the Divine purpose. This is the object on which God’s heart is 
set. Nothing short of this can satisfy Him. It is the holy Father 
who is the fountain-head of all holiness in His created sons. 

2. In the Eternal Son is found the type of created sonship, 
and in His Incarnation as the Lord Jesus Christ we have the model 
after which all human sonship is formed. Through His human 
experiences He has manifested that disposition of conformity to, 
and co-operation with, the will of the Father which had always 
been the essence of His eternal sonship. In the perfection of His 
sacrifice, at once human and Divine, He has not only exemplified 
but procured the holiness required for sons of adoption. Without 
the great redemption the Divine disposition would have been in- 
communicable. Without the communication the great redemption 
would have been futile. The renewal, therefore, of sinful man is 
not only modelled on the pattern but based on the work of the 
EternalSon. To Him as Mediator all theadopted sons belong as the 
Father’s gift, and His own life, freed from the restraint of present 
material environment, operates on the personality of all believers. 

3- This inward operation is known as the working of the 
Holy Spirit, by whom each believer is so united to His Lord as to 
share not only the right-standing but the moral attitude and 
affections of Jesus Christ. The very first movement of the soul 
toward God is the result of the Divine action, and its course 
throughout the progress of the Christian life is the work of the 
Spirit of the Father reproducing in the soul the Spirit of the 
Eternal Son. As pre-eminently the Holy Spirit He creates holy 
personality in the creature. In humanity, whose condition js 
already depraved, His work Tequires the removal of the alienated 
dispositions as well as the creation in their place of right dis- 
positions. It is He who carries to its consummation the trans- 
formation of sinful men into the sinless and deathless children of 
God. The Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit has been less fully 
developed than the Christian doctrine of the Eternal Son. The 
reason is plain. If we are: right in accepting the thought of the 
consecutive development of special doctrines in the course of the 
centuries, we have only now reached “ the fulness of time” for 
the collective apprehension of the Spirit’s work. What has been 
already apprehended has been derived entirely from the Biblical 
data which will be referred to later. It is here enough to observe 
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that the Spirit of God, which is by Christ announced as distinct 
both from Himself and from His Father, and as given to man from 
God by Christ Himself, is the fitting agent in the creation and 
fostering of that disposition which is at once the satisfaction of 
fatherhood and the creation of many brethren for the first-born 
Son. Holiness in the creature is completed communion with the 
nature of the Father. It is constant communion with the in- 
dwelling Son. It is pre-eminently communion with the Holy Spirit. 

As the fulfilment of the Divine intention of fatherhood is the 
work of the Spirit of God, so also it belongs to Him to give the 
consciousness of sonship. Such consciousness is a proper part of 
the sonship. It appeared from childhood in the Incarnate Son. 
It appears in all believers with the development of their sonship. 
It is intimately connected with growth in holiness. In the con- 
sciousness of moral sympathy with God and conformity to His will 
the believer perceives his kinship to the Holy One. In repentance 
for sin and self-abhorrence he yet strangely finds himself taking 
part with the Holy God against his former self, and sharing the 
Divine righteousness. But it is especially in connection with 
union to Christ that the consciousness of sonship is communicated 
to the believer. In consciousness of union with the accepted Son 
he becomes conscious of his own adopted sonship, even while far 
from realising the degree to which the Spirit has already made him 
a child in disposition as well. Nay more. The consciousness of 
this adoption may, and often does, reassure the soul when in 
moments of failure it seems to have too good reason to doubt its 
sonship of character ; and the consciousness of its position becomes 
the strongest incentive to the conscious realisation of the requisite 
disposition. 

It may here be proper to advert to the difference between 
the relative priority of the several Divine actions in the salvation 
of the soul and the priority of the conscious states of the soul 
in reference to them. Inasmuch as adoption and justification 
are made dependent upon faith, faith must be conceived as prior 
to these Divine actions. But inasmuch as faith is itself the 
first manifestation of the filial disposition toward God, and 
therefore the initial stage of regeneration, regeneration must be 
conceived as prior to faith. The same thought holds true of 
repentance. true horror at sin and a determination to renounce i 
it are pre-requisites to forgiveness and, indeed, to any genuine 
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desire for it, Yet these are the very first operations of the Spirit. 
Thus His work precedes in time the pardon and justification of 
the sinner. 

On God’s part, indeed, it may reverently be said that 
His purpose to create man for sonship, and to redeem man 
in spite of man’s failure, must needs be prior to His work of 
regeneration. None the less is it true that previous to the 
historical enactment of the great redemption regeneration took 
place in the souls of men, apparently on a limited scale. On 
the basis of the enacted redemption the action of the regenerative 
Spirit has been more and more extensive. It is as if the historic 
manifestation in the Son of the Father’s horror at sin, by its 
publicly endured doom, permitted of the manifestation on a 
world-wide scale of the Father’s friendship for man and inter- 
course with him. Without this friendship, or communion of 
God with man, there can be no holiness for him, for holiness is 
nothing else than such communion. Yet such communion would 
seem to have been impossible for God towards a sinful being 
except on the expression of His own moral revulsion at the 
sinner’s sin. This necessity of the objective atonement in order 
to the regeneration of mankind must not be conceived as 
required merely for the enlightenment of man concerning both 
the holiness and the love of God, but rather for the Divine self- 
satisfaction in the selfexpression of that personal moral nature 
which is common to Him and to us. 

Hence in the order of reason the intended or accomplished 
atonement is the basis on which the regeneration of man is 
effected, and by means of which the Holy One can commune 
with His sinful creature without the sinner’s death. Through 
this communion repentance and trust are awakened and the 
spirit of sonship created. The consciousness of sonship follows 
according to the measure of revelation granted, and the soul’s 
understanding of its own acts of repentance and faith. Hence 
this consciousness will always be found most acute where the 
revelation of the historical Jesus has been most fully apprehended, 
and the theological Significance of His work as well as of His 
Person most clearly understood. This is the true reason for 
constantly proclaiming the great Evangelical doctrines in order 
to promote the consciousness of sonship. The soul that has 
taken its stand upon the great objective work of its Saviour 
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finds its assurance of sonship in the justification and adoption 
which His atonement has procured. Resting on no original 
title of nature, it realises all other kinship to be but the basis of 
sonship, the plastic personality on which sonship of disposition 
may be stamped. Rejoicing in the status of its adoption it 
seeks to receive that august impression. 

No mechanical metaphor, however, is adequate to express 
the reproduction of life; and fatherhood is essentially such 
reproduction. To the consideration, therefore, of the biological 
aspect of regeneration we must now turn. 


B. Evo.Lution. 


In comparing regeneration with Evolution we recall the 
fundamental thought of all evolutionary theories, namely, 
the principle of continuity subsisting under change, and that 
change being the working of life in an organism. The theistic 
evolutionist further regards all evolution as purposive and reach- 
ing forth to an intelligible end. Now, the change wrought by 
regeneration is.one from a sinner to a saint. It is wrought in a 
moral being whose personal continuity remains, but in whom the 
change in will and affection is radical. Disintegration gives 
place to growth, sin to holiness, self-will to Divine inspiration. 
In what sense is this change an evolution, and in what sense is 
it not? 

Observe, first, then, that regeneration is no normal evolution 
of the personal life of the spirit, no natural upward growth 
from man the animal to man the saint. The normal upward 
growth is through constant conformity to the increasingly per- 
ceived will of God. Man is a sinner, and sin, on the contrary, 
is an arrest of the development of the distinctively spiritual 
nature. Sin is deterioration not development, regression not 
progression, degeneration not regeneration. We do not reach 
conformity through non-conformity. Sin is therefore no part 
of a normal upward growth, and regeneration is no development 
out of sin, but a counteraction to sin. The evolution of a saint 
from a sinner is not the normal outcome of the sin. It takes 
place, indeed, in accordance with the laws of the human con- 
stitution and with the purpose of achieving the proper end of 
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that constitution—likeness to God. But its action is the reversal 
of the deteriorative process of sin, and the ultimate evolution 
is the supreme manifestation of the Divine power and glory. 
It is from a degenerating race that the final evolution of God’s 
sons has been accomplished. 

Observe, next, regeneration is not the implanting of a new 
kind of life. It has been attempted to distinguish life even in 
one and the same conscious personality as animal or corporeal, 
as intellectual, moral, and spiritual, and to speak of man as 
“dead” only as regards the last of these “kinds of life.” This, 
however, is but a popular conjuring with words. However complex, 
man is an integer. He is alive, or he is not. Whatever the 
variety of his functions, the presence of life in one or other of 
them is one and the same presence. There are, indeed, kinds 
of organism in which the life manifests itself, and man’s distinctive 
feature as compared with subhuman creatures is his possession 
of a spiritual organism. But the decay or the renewal of his 
spiritual functions is not the lack or the supply of a new kind 
of life. The great change is rather the infilling of his spiritual 
nature, in which his personality lies, with that Divine life which 
in all his lower functions—animal, intellectual, and even moral 
—he as a man still possesses. Nay, in his spiritual functions 
also the man is alive, else could he not act even in resisting God, 
still less in yielding to Him. 

The figure of speech by which imminent and certain 
results are spoken of as present or past, while occasional in all 
languages, is much commoner in Oriental than in Western speech, 
and in the primitive than in the more developed tongues. Thus 
the graphic figure of the New Testament by which sinners doomed 
to death are spoken of as “dead” has been interpreted by the 
prosaic West as a clumsy and far-fetched indication of a purely 
functional or partial death—a destitution of relationship to 
God, a spiritual separation or alienation by which the soul, 
while personally alive, remains inoperative in will and affection 
towards its Maker. The restoration of proper activity to these 
functions is popularly spoken of as spiritual life and conceived 
of as something quite separate from the life of the personality. 
It is then identified with the Eternal Life promised by 
Christ, and room is thus left for the proud conceit of man’s 
personal deathlessness whatever His spiritual state. It is a 
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curious comment on the perversity of prejudice that the Scriptural 
phrase chiefly cited for this purpose “dead in (R.V. ‘ through ’) 
trespasses and sins” forms part of a sentence in which the anti- 
cipative figure of speech is so prominent that one would have 
expected its force to be felt throughout. When the resurrection 
and glorification of believers is spoken of in association with 
Christ’s, evidently in no spiritual sense, there seems no room left 
for persisting in the idea that their previous death in trespasses and 
sins was meant in any other sense than as a similar anticipation 
of their imminent doom. Regeneration, then, is not the com- 
munication of a new kind of life, but the recovery of an expiring 
life—a life reprieved for mankind by redemption, and assured and 
sealed to the individual in the providence of God by the Spirit’s 
persuasion to faith and repentance. This faith-union with the 
Eternal Son is union with One who has life in Himself, apart from 
whom the soul cannot live, and united to whom it cannot die. 
The sense of continuity under change is focussed in the 
experience of repentance. The man who is regenerated is acutely 
conscious that he himself is the person who has sinned, who 
is responsible for his sin, and who has loved that sin. It is as 
a regenerate man that in virtue of this repentance he is able to 
discern and grieve over the indwelling sin as still part of himself, 
‘to acknowledge himself as a carnal soul under sin, and to allow 
that in him—that is, in his flesh—dwells no good thing. Yet 
equally from the first the penitent knows himself as now hating 
the sin, renouncing the sin, and flying to the God Who condemns 
and forgives the sin. As a penitent he welcomes the most search- 
ing and severe condemnation that can be passed upon him, yea 
the very doom of death, while yet through the mercy of God in 
Christ he is conscious not only of absolute forgiveness, but of the 
new heart, whose sole desire is the will and the glory of the 
Heavenly Father. These psychological experiences characterise 
all true repentance from its initial, confused, half-conscious stage 
in an awakened soul, as the first throb of pain passes through the 
insensate moribund but now reviving member, to the full realisa- 
tion of the victorious saint. This consciousness is essentially a 
conviction of sin—the consciousness, that is, of the presence of a 
foreign element in the midst of the new, Divine environment 
created by the Spirit of God, to which the awakened sinner is yet 
otherwise constitutionally responsive. The radical character of 
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the change, whether from the positive, deliberate love of sin, or 
from a mere callous indifference to it, into a hatred of sin, and a 
sensitiveness towards God, is of the very essence of the Evangelical 
doctrine of regeneration. The necessity for this change is the 
teaching which is most obnoxious to the unregenerate, especially 
to those possessed of some religious sympathy and profession ; 
nevertheless, it is in. strict accord with the biological processes 
of a reversal of death, for God hath granted unto the Gentiles 
repentance unto life. 

The great change in the soul is commonly spoken of as a 
new birth. It is a “ birth” not because it is the impartation of a 
different kind of life, but because it is a complete change and 
entrance upon new conditions of life, and because in these con- 
ditions the true and final likeness of the children of God has 
commenced. Hence Christ’s people are not merely adopted 
children, but in regeneration are born children of the Heavenly 
Father. The change, moreover, is not only birth, but “ new ” 
birth (“regeneration ”), because the subject of it has already been 
born as a child of Adam and remains the same personality as 
before. Hence this new or second birth is a change as great as 
when each personality first emerges into light as a separate human 
being. The radical and complete character of the change is what 
gives its force to the religious usage of speaking of the new state 
as “the true life,” the “ only life worth living,” “ life indeed,” 
and so forth. Such expressions are not justified if based upon 
the supposition above indicated that the human personality has a 
permanent life of a different kind independently of regeneration. 
But they are fully justified if in using them we mean that the un- 
regenerate man’s life is so undeveloped, incomplete, decaying, and 
therefore transient as to be only, as it were, in the grasp of death ; 
and if we mean also that the regenerate man’s life, possessing the 
secret of conformity to the will of the Eternal God, and the power 
of adaptation to every changed circumstance, develops into an 
ever-increasing fulness as satisfying and as eternal as the F ather, 
God. Nevertheless this life is the same as that which belonged to 
the personality in the unregenerate state. 

‘Continuity is thus constituted under change ; and therefore 
the new birth, though not a normal evolution, nay, rather, in 
a sense a real revolution, is yet a true evolution of an extra- 
normal character. The captured fish writhing on the angler’s 
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hook is alive indeed, as its every movement shows, but with a 
life fast expiring. Replace it, however, at once in its proper 
environment and its life is restored. It lives its true and only 
possible life. So, too, the consumptive finds the ordinary func- 
tions of life either painful or impossible as he languishes on his 
expected death-bed. Place him, however, under the modern 
therapeutic conditions of diet, rest, and air and he may come to 
walk rejoicingly and to be consciously fit for every normal function. 
He has got a new life, and yet so far as he could be said to live 
at all before it is the same life. He is the same man, and yet 
tells you he is not the same man. Briefly, regeneration is not a 
communication of new life, but a new communication of life. 
This new communication is from the new spiritual environment, 
namely, the full favour of the Father, freed by His own atone- 
ment in the Son, and welcomed by the soul thus renewed as with 
the very breath or Spirit of God. The environment is totally 
different from that sinful alienation into which the soul was at 
first born. Hence regeneration is natural if by natural we under- 
stand the human constitution as intended for Divine sonship. 
This change in the soul is the most stupendous of all the 
“ miracles” asseverated by Christianity. Its relation to other 
miracles must be reserved for later consideration. It is in facing 
the agency of the Spirit of God in regeneration that we most 
realise not the unnatural but the supernatural character of all 
faith, The element of mysticism has its home in the contempla- 
tion of the soul’s relation to God. No claims on the part of 
mysticism should debar us from the privilege, or excuse us from 
the duty, of the rational interpretation of all our experiences. 
But no achievement in the rationalising process should ever lead 
us to repudiate the mystical element in our religious. experiences 
which meets us in them as it does when we pursue the analysis 
of our experiences of every other kind. From the very nature of 
the case every so-called ultimate experience has the element of 
mystery or secrecy. But it is a true mystery—that is, a known 
secret; and it is the very joy of intellectual ascertainment to 
suppose that every so-called ultimate will yield itself to still 
further analysis and apprehension. And so we rejoice that for 
the regenerate soul its eternal life means, indeed, the growing 
knowledge “ of the only true God and of His Son Jesus Christ.” 
This necessity of an immediate direct work of the Spirit 
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of God on the heart of man, persuading it to receive God’s love 
and to conform to God’s will, is involved in the thought of sin 
as an abnormal condition whose only course under law is the 
dissolution of the organism in which it is found. Hence no self- 
culture can ever improve a sinner into a saint. The change must 
come from without, and from the same source as originated man 
himself. And since the human constitution was made for freedom, 
the Divine action neither implies any fault in the Creator’s work 
nor allows of any abrogation of that freedom in the new work of 
regeneration. It is still law—‘‘ the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus ’—which delivers from the law of sin and of death. 
The progress of change going on in one and the same 
living organism or personality from evil habits to good habits, 
from self-seeking to a passion for the will of God, may be further 
contemplated from the point of view of the consciousness of the 
divided self. So radical is the great change that it is rightly 
described as the substitution of a new for an old nature or self. 
There is the “old man” which cannot be made good, and the 
new man which cannot sin ; and yet both are part of one and the 
self-same human person, who is being changed from a sinner to 
a saint. The distinction between these two natures has been 
sometimes spoken of as if a distinctly new element were added to 
the unregenerate man—new, that is, as one without which he 
was originally born. It would be more correct, perhaps, to speak 
of the new fact as simply a new life-power from without, with 
purging and energising influence. If a mangled member of the 
body be rescued from its incipient mortification by treatment in 
the most favourable life-environment, it must part by degrees 
with the broken and festering tissue which can never in any way 
be mended. New and healthy tissue is formed in its place, and 
increases to its proper measure through the mysterious and 
marvellous power which we recognise as belonging to life alone. 
So the regenerate man “ puts off” the old nature which is rotting 
in the process of its deceiving passions. He “ puts on” the new 
nature which is ever renewing itself in its Creator’s likeness, and 
which in that respect cannot sin, being born of God. Gradually 
the whole self is renewed, and yet the conscious personality remains 
the same, only that it has shifted its centre from self to God. 
Before regeneration any motions towards holiness and righteous- 
ness, though not unknown, were as from without against self, 
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After regeneration such motions become identified with the 
consciousness of personal choice. 

And here must be noted the value of right habits acquired 
in an unregenerate state. Such habits are not themselves 
holiness ; but they are the appropriate expression in what may 
be called the personal mechanism for the will of God. Habits 
so formed become at once amenable to the changed direction of 
the personal will. Bad habits, on the contrary, create, as it were, 
in the personal mechanism a responsive adaptation to evil and 
a corresponding obstacle to the new yitalising influence of the 
Spirit of God. It is therefore most untrue to say that the worst 
man makes the better Christian. What is true here is simply that 
the force of character that made him worse as an unregenerate 
man will also make him more thorough-going as a Christian. The 
advantage, however, is not in his having been worse. This he 
will always feel a hindrance in progressive sanctification. 

Furthermore, the sanctifying influence of the Spirit of Life 
works, as we have seen, in accordance with the human con- 
stitution. This is done in supplying it with motives ; and these 
motives are found in that exhibition to the soul of the nature of 
its sin and of the holy love of God which is to be found in the 
redemption effected by Christ Jesus. The soul’s persuasion of 
its right relation to God may, as we have seen, be conveyed by 
the Spirit of God even where the soul is ignorant, or but dimly 
apprehensive, of such redemption. But the Spirit’s most rapid 
and complete work is always in proportion to the measure in 
which Christ’s redeeming work is understood and welcomed by 
the regenerate man. There is then a better, because a more 
intelligent, response to the new environment. It is this thought 
which gives solemnity to the obligation of constantly preaching 
an objective atonement and forensic justification in order to 
promote a more complete sanctification of the individual. 

It may be proper at this stage of our inquiry to observe 
the part played in the believer’s sanctification by the Divine 
discipline consequent on sins of the past or backsliding after con- 
version. (1) Death, the final and proper consequence of sin as 
expressive of Divine recoil, has been met in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. No lesser “ consequence ” of sin shares with that 
doom its atoning value. Finally and fully has the believer been 
from that doom withdrawn. (2) All the minor consequences of 
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sin, however uniform in their operation, whether on the body, the 
moral habit, the personal feeling, or the social status of the sinner, 
are so interwoven with the countless vicissitudes of the free moral 
action, good and bad, of other persons, as well as with the various 
physical environments, as to be obviously subject, on any theistic 
hypothesis, to the additional direct control of what we call Divine 
Providence. Thus diseases brought on by wicked habits may be 
counteracted and cured in the lands of knowledge, and left to 
run their speedy course where medicine is unknown. Thus the 
slum child, rescued from the gutter by Christian philanthropy, 
undergoes a complete change of moral habit, while his unrescued 
brother develops into the worst of criminals. And so all along 
the line. The definite consequences that arise from every evil act 
cannot be denied, but the extent of their operation is limited by 
their interaction with other “laws of Nature,” whether physical 
or social ; and the outcome, therefore, of such consequences cannot 
be conceived of otherwise than as the action of the Spirit of God 
in Providence. (3) In the case of believers this Providential action 
is so directed that the undeniable consequences of sin shall fall in 
such measure as may still be needed to impress the believer with 
the awful character of sin. The sin may be his own in the long 
past, or some secret transgression, or the fault of others, but the 
results are so adjusted as to deepen the conviction of the horror 
of sin. (4) These results are further capable of combination with 
calamity proceeding from no creaturely sin, issuing themselves, 
however, in the withdrawal of the sufferer from self-will and wordli- 
ness, and in the development of submission and self-surrender and 
obedience to the recognised will of the Father. (5) This is the 
truth at the foundation of the popular exaggeration about the 
reformatory effects and design of punishment. Punishment as 
the proper consequence of sin has no remedial effect in itself, but 
rather tends to harden, and does harden, the unregenerate heart. 
All affliction, even when not punitive, in the sense of natural 
consequence of evil tends to alienate “ the natural man” from 
God. Butit is the glory of the Gospel to transform these alienating 
influences into the sanctification of the true believer, and this 
especially in proportion as he understands the fulness and freeness 
of the atonement which has freed him from the final death penalty, 
and as he realises the simplicity of the faith which has justified him 
1See R. W. Dale’s Atonement, lect. 8. 
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with God. All discipline now reveals and impresses on the soul 
the nature and authority of that Divine holiness to which it must 
conform. Hence the experience, possible only to the regenerate, 
so precisely expressed by the phrase “ kissing the rod.” 

Prayer is the normal exercise of the human soul, inasmuch 
as the soul is constituted for communion with its Maker. The 
attempt at prayer is found in all religions. Yet prayer as a desire 
for real intercourse with God is alien to the unregenerate heart, 
and wherever and whenever found is a movement of the Divine 
Spirit stirring the heart towards faith. In the believing man 
prayer begins to take its proper place, and all sanctification may 
be said to develop from it. Prayer experience may begin simply 
in expressed craving for the satisfying of personal needs, but, where 
genuine, it is bound to grow into a communion with the purposes 
and methods of God ; and it becomes ultimately a sharing of the 
Divine prerogative of sovereignty, through the medium of inter- 
cession.1. This intercession and sovereignty are the work of the 
redeeming Son, and in the regenerating Spirit they become the 
work of the redeemed sons. Hence prayer is recognised under 
every type of Christianity as the cardinal means of grace. In 
prayer the soul surrenders itself to the Divine communications, 
not as with passive acquiescence in a predestined fate, but with the 
view of being stimulated to wise prevailing and believing petitions 
and the energetic adoption of means for their fulfilment according 
to the known will of the Father. In prayer every element of 
normal human nature is developed to its highest ; and the testi- 
mony of saints in all ages is that prayer was their secret both of 
personal godliness and of successful service. This prayer, like all 
else in the regenerate life, is the constant and special work of the 
Divine Spirit. It is only in the Spirit that the access to the Father 
provided by the Son is enjoyed. 

There can be little doubt that just as faith is the appro- 
priate attitude of the soul towards the objective work of Christ, 
so surrender is the appropriate attitude of the soul to the sub- 
jective work of the Spirit. This surrender is no mere passivity, 
much less a self suppression. On the contrary, there is the utmost 
strenuousness and consciousness of free personal choice in the 
surrender itself, and the implication of infinite possibilities of 


1 See Dr. Andrew Murray’s With Christ in the School of Prayer for 
suggestive treatment of this subject. 
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action being required. The goal attained in conformity to God’s 
will is also the fullest self-realisation. That there is a slow death 
of self-crucifixion as applied to the old or former self, though 
equally true, is a thought quite distinct from that of self-surrender 
as the act of the new regenerate personality. The surrender is an 
attitude rather than an act, though the conception of an initial 
conscious act is urged by many as helpful to the permanence of 
the attitude assumed. The definition of man’s response to the 
Spirit’s work as being an attitude of surrender is undoubtedly 
a gain in the collective apprehension of Christian theology. 
Emphasis upon it may lead certain schools to exaggeration, and 
consequent caricature, of this teaching. The Spirit’s work, and 
the indwelling Christ, have even been represented as actual 
substitutes for the genuine human personality of the believer. 
Nevertheless the apprehension of the required attitude as one of 
surrender is one which many have come to recognise as being the 
long-looked-for condition without which they have failed to take 
up and maintain this attitude, so difficult even when apprehended 
to practise in later, when not understood in earlier, Christian 
life. 

The motives to this surrender are found in the Person and 
work of the Eternal Son, as impressed on the heart by the Spirit 
in the record and interpretation of that Person and work, consti- 
tuting what we call the Bible. Regeneration by motive, and not by 
magic, is a method of procedure worthy of God and honourable 
to the constitution of the humanity He has made in His own 
image. We call it supernatural since it does not and cannot 
come from within but only from without, even from God Himself. 
Yet it is thoroughly natural, being in accordance with the con- 
stitution of man as being moved by conscience of right and 
wrong, of obligation and disobedience, by hope and fear, by 
‘self-interest and by self-devotion, and, above all, by the magic 
of personal influence—the only magic in the mystery of sanctifica- 
tion. It is to God in Christ that the soul surrenders. It is to 
Christ as God that the soul is united by the Spirit. In Christ 
we have not only the ideal of Christian character and the motives 
supplied by His work, but also the obligation which our relation 
to Him carries into each several department of morals as well 
as the personal influence by which we are persuaded to its 
discharge. 
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The responsiveness of the soul to God measures the possible 
degree of ascertaining His will; but individual differences of 
temperament and gifts serve to limit the declaration of that 
will to others. Those who combine the gift of a profoundly 
pious insight with the gifts which make their utterance intelligible 
to their age we call inspired; for both these gifts are from the 
Divine Spirit, distributing as He will. Such inspired men may 
be said to be found in all ages and nations, and the truth they 
have taught has always met with both welcome and antagonism. 
At all periods of its history that people from whom God’s Christ 
was to spring was provided with those who knew how to expect 
and interpret the Kingdom of God with growing intelligence, 
discrimination, and passion. And when the Son of God appeared, 
those who witnessed His.incarnate life and were able to interpret 
its meaning expressed the record and interpretation of the 
Christ in the founding of the new Christian community. Such 
of those Jewish and early Christian writings as proved most 
fit to serve a permanent purpose survive and were collected by 
the Jewish and Christian Church into what we now know as the 
Bible. Its revelation is in the Divine facts it records, and its 
authority in’ the self-evidencing interpretation it puts upon 
them. Its inspiration is in the special surrender of the writers 
to the Divine Spirit and His corresponding power to teach and 
impress the world through them. Its purpose of revealing the 
Christ of God limits the selection and has determined its finality, 
inasmuch as we can hardly expect to discover a better record 
of the historical Jesus than those which obtained and survived 
in the early Church. And we have been unable, in spite of 
many attempts, to find a more promising interpretation of God’s 
purposes or of God’s Christ than that given by the prophets and 
apostles. . This work of the Spirit, in using the special receptivity 
of individuals for the transmission of revelation to their fellows, 
present and future, brings us into the region of collectivist thought. 
This finality and reasonable authority of the Scriptural record 
and interpretation does not limit the Spirit in His dealing with 
believers, but, on the contrary, affords the broad and solid basis 
of His intercourse with the soul in leading it into the interpreta- 
tion of God’s daily providence and preceptive will, and in moving 
‘+t to holiness and service. To seek such intercourse without 
the Bible is to ignore the true basis of intercourse in the historical 
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Incarnation. To study the Bible without seeking such inter- 
course is to ignore its supreme purpose. 

It may meantime be asked how far individual sanctifica- 
tion may progress on earth. The question is one rather of 
speculative than of practical interest. Compared with the true 
standard of sinlessness only that of the Eternal Son has ever 
been perfect. This is just another way of saying that only the 
life which starts sinlessly achieves such a result as complete- 
ness. No discouragement, however, is hereby implied in seeking 
holiness, inasmuch as abundant proof has been afforded through 
all the centuries of the victory of the in-working Spirit of life 
over the corrupt nature, such as to forbid any excuse for doubt 
or sluggishness in the pursuit of conformity to the mind of God. 
That holiness should be progressive is in accordance with the 
laws of the human mind. That it should in certain cases be 
much more marked and rapid than in others, and attain to an 
apparently greater degree of perfection, is also according to 
the manifestations of God’s Providence in every other realm 
of life. That the possession of the sin-tainted organism (that 
is, not merely of the body, but of the personality) may of itself 
debar the spirit from absolute conformity to the Divine nature 
in this world is quite conceivable. That this barrier may 
continue even beyond bodily dissolution is a question pertaining 
more properly to the discussion on Destiny. That there 
should be periods in the same life when long processes in 
the soul combine with external providences to produce sharp 
and sudden issues as of earthquake or of flood is quite in 
accordance with God’s ways in nature and in the human body 
itself at varying stages from birth to death. Hence between 
the initial conversion of the soul from sin to God and its final 
beatification there may well be times of special awakening, 
enlightenment, revival, or enthusiasm. These, directed by the 
Spirit of God, and proceeding from Himself as the fountain of 
life, may be known as “ baptisms of the Spirit,” “ awakenings,” 
or revivals, The infinite variety of individual and collective 
circumstances forbids any simple cut-and-dried schemes of 
uniformity of “natural law in the spiritual world.” We may, 
however, be sure of two things—namely, that all such blessed 
experiences proceed from the sovereign good pleasure of the 
Spirit of Life, a sovereignty which demands recognition and 
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calls for believing prayer; and also that such sovereignty is 
exercised in some way which, if known to us, would exhibit that 
orderliness and uniformity of relations which characterise all 
Divine operations so far as yet understood by us. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ embodies and focuses 
the teaching of the Gospel on regeneration, and itself throws 
fresh light on the subject. In the person and very body of 
Jesus the Christ, the only perfect Son, the Spirit of God wrought 
the very same work as that required to make sinners into sons. 
Now it is certain that Christ was never “ spiritually dead” in 
the conventional, ecclesiastical sense. That is to say, He never 
came under the conditions which normally destroy personality. 
But, accepting man’s position and place, He endured the normal 
result of such conditions, combining in Himself vicarious con- 
sciousness of the world’s sin and the deadly reaction of God against 
it. His Personality sustained the fatal shock and ceased to 
live, but It was not left to Hades, for it was not possible that 
One characterised by the spirit of holiness, yea, the Holy One 
of God, should be holden of death or even that His flesh should 
see corruption He might, indeed, suffer death—had suffered 
it—but could, not continue under it. His death was incurred 
as the result of separation from God, voluntarily submitted to 
as the portion of the sinners He represented. The favour of 
God, never personally withdrawn, resumes when once the death 
is enacted and the reaction against sin is adequately ex- 
pressed. So the living Father restores life to His dead (human) 
Son. The Eternal Logos restores life to the dead humanity 
which it had assumed. The Eternal Spirit of the Father and 
of the Son restores life to Him in whom the Father was well 
pleased, and quickens the Sacred Body which had been, and 
now for ever became, the shrine of Deity, bearing in its very 
wound-prints the tokens of the Eternal righteousness of the 
Divine hands which required the penalty, the eternal readiness 
of the Divine feet which hastened to endure it, the Eternal love 
of the Divine heart which broke under it, the eternal wisdom 
of the Divine head whose crown of thorns has become a crown of 
glory. From this risen Christ the Spirit of God now proceeds 
and works. His personality is the fountain of personal life to 
the dying personalities of those whom He has made His brethren. 
United to Him by the acceptance of His standing in the Divine 
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favour, they cannot but partake with Him of the self-communica- 
tion which it is the passionate purpose of the Divine favour to 
bestow. As when granted the position they obtain the dis- 
position for sonship, so when granted the title they obtain the 
fitness for life. Thus the last work of the regenerating Spirit 
is to immortalise the once-dying soul. United to the Son, who 
has life in Himself, it shall never see death. It, too, shall have 
a body fashioned like unto the body of His glory, in exchange 
for its present body of humiliation. For His working brings 
all things under its subjecting power, and the renewed spiritual 
personality shall be clothed in the vehicle of freest self-expression 
in that Kingdom of God which flesh and blood cannot inherit, 
which is entered only by the new birth of which this is the con- 
summation. Thus the resurrection of Christ is the pattern and 
pledge not only of our justification, but of our regeneration, 
through all its stages, from the initial persuasion to faith and 
repentance, through all the process of sanctification to its final 
investiture with immortality, 

Here, again, we pass into the discussion of destiny. The 
above considerations sufficiently suggest the relation between 
Evolution and the Evangelical doctrine of regeneration. Personal 
continuity is unbroken while the change is complete. The sinner 
has become a saint ; the expiring life has become immortal 7° thie 
risen, living Christ purifies, raises, and finally glorifies the soul 
through the Spirit of life and of glory, which dwells on and in 
Himself. The Divine life-power, which had manifested itself in 
the inferior forms of creation through the Eternal Son, by whom 
all things were made, has now achieved its greatest work in the 
complete reproduction of the Divine image, and is for ever manifest 
in creaturely miniature. The Spirit of the living God has counter- 
worked the corruption of sin and death, and from a moribund 
race begotten sons “ after the power of an indissoluble life ” (R.V. 
marg.) which belongs to the Eternal Son. Yet even these cannot 
individually reflect their Father’s glory until united into an 
organic whole. Hence we pass to our next consideration. 
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C. CoLUECTIVISM. 


Regeneration, as related to Collectivism, appears as the 
completion of personality. Apart from religion the sense of 
incompleteness in individual life is met in the domestic, civic; 
and social relations. These afford scope for new developments 
and increase, as it were, of personality. Nay more, the per- 
sonalities so related supplement each other in virtue of the dis- 
tinctive gifts of each which the other needs. This issues in a 
result possible to none alone. 

In regeneration the new-born soul is related to other such 
souls. Their common regeneration gives them affinity and 
power of interaction on each other. The differences of tem- 
perament and condition proper to their unregenerate state persist 
in their renewed state, but these, instead of being directed to 
selfish ends, are consciously and deliberately directed to mutual 
encouragement in holiness and the furtherance of the Divine 
purposes. Only the regenerate man can thus help the regenerate 
man. The unregenerate may, indeed, help the regenerate in 
every way short of the spiritual, and be undesignedly the instru- 
ment in God’s hands even of spiritual help to him. The regenerate 
may help the unregenerate even towards the new experience— 
often against his froward will; but it is the common attempt to 
attain holiness and achieve the Divine plan which constitutes the 
Church of God. This is the true home of the soul, and its affinities, 
when allowed full play, are stronger than the closest natural ties. 
To the regenerate man the greatest stranger or most distasteful 
acquaintance who is yet partaker of the new life in their common 
Lord is more closely akin and has greater possibilities of helpful- 
ness and mutual supplement than the dearest kinsman and choicest 
friend out.of Christ. Similarly, all natural ties are but the scaffold- 
ing for the building of the eternal relationships. Left unregener- 
ate they are pulled down ; regenerated they leave a permanent 
structure which interprets their meaning and satisfies Ite, ene 
renewed personality fastens on that which makes for its own 
growth and permanence and gives out in like manner what is 
needed for another’s. 

This interrelation of individual Christian lives forms ulti- 
mately an organism or body controlled by its Supreme Head, 
the several sub-centres being unconsciously or but half-con- 
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sciously related to each other. Yet when one member suffers 
all the members suffer with it, and when one rejoices all the 
members rejoice with it. Through the Head all the members are 
really connected. One life—that of the Spirit—pervades them 
all and fits them for a common end. Or, again, they are built 
into a common habitation of God through the same Spirit, and 
in the purpose of God the Church is growing as a whole into 
the completed temple. The whole body, the whole temple, 
alone shall express, alone shall exhibit the final thought of God. 
Hence only in the Church do we find the consummate re- 
sponse to all men’s yearnings after greater fulness both of ex- 
pression and satisfection. Only in the Church does he learn the 
attainment of those distinctive Christian virtues which the world 
May give occasion to practise, but which it does not otherwise 
help him to achieve. Only through the medium of his fellow- 
Christian does the believer gain a full-orbed knowledge of the 
Divine will for himself and for the world. Hence, as we have 
seen, the function of the Holy Scriptures with their record of 
the preparation for the Messiah and His historical appearance 
interpreted by His chosen messengers. The revelation in these 
Scriptures comes to us through our fellow-believers, each with his 
own gift and message suited to his capacity. Hence, too, the value 
of all the various offices classed under the Christian ministry or 
Christian work. Hence the need for increasing intercourse, as 
opportunity allows, between those whose traditional forms of 
faith and practice have segregated them from each other. Hence 
equally the need, however, for those who have received impressions 
in common to act together to give expression to that portion of the 
thought of God entrusted to them. Hence, too, the value of col- 
lective worship and the need of freedom, as well as of order in its 
conduct, and of mutual acquaintance with each other’s customs of 
united worship. 

The function of the Church in mediating faith has been 
noticed in a previous chapter, By the accretion of individuals 
from among the unregenerate it increases itself. This absorption 
of the once unregenerate into its own numbers is brought about, 
indeed, by the intelligent presentation of the Divine truth given 
by the Spirit ; but that truth is mediated through those already 
quickened by it, and there can be little doubt that the normal and 
most effective manner of increase is the taking up of the natura] 
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increase of the home into the Divine purpose of the formation of 
the Church. All the sacred affections and potencies of intimacy are 
thus brought into the service of the evangelisation of the race, and 
are themselves consummated and ennobled thereby. Hence the 
higher type of Christian character produced by the inheritance 
of Christian generations, and by such communities of Christians as 
have cherished the consecration of the family and enjoyed its fruits. 

Each aspect of Gospel truth has its own place in forming 
Christian character, and each defect or exaggeration has its 
corresponding injurious influence on character. Hence the value 
of the community or body of believers as the custodian of the 
truth catholic, and the mischief of confining our acquaintance 
with the various aspects of Christian truth to the teachings or 
usages of limited fellowships. On the other hand, inasmuch as 
different temperaments respond more quickly to different aspects 
of truth, it is natural and right that those brought more closely 
under the common apprehensions of special truths should recognise 
themselves as bound to unite for the special propagation of the 
same, whether by dogma or usage. Truth in all its aspects is 
the proper means of propagation, and the attempt to suppress 
or ignore the intellectual and rational nature in the name of 
authority or of mysticism meets with just retribution in infidelity, 
Aiming to be supra-rational we become irrational, nay infra- 
rational. Hence the important place of the Church not only in 
guarding but in formulating truth according to the necessities of 
each age, and thus by accumulated material and yet simplified 
definition and orderliness of thought facilitating the apprehension 
of each new generation. 

The truth which is the propagative instrument of the 
Church is marvellously embodied in the two sacraments which 
through all the centuries have represented the regenerating work 
of the Spirit and the redeeming work of the Son. In every age 
and land water has been religiously used to symbolise cleansing. 
This is the central thought in Christian baptism in whatever 
manner applied, and whether administered as an offer of cleansing, 
or as a profession of having been cleansed, or as a pledge of cleans- 
ing to those who conscientiously administer the cleansing truth 
symbolised by the water to those entrusted to them. In no 
case is the significance of the rite to be confused with the truth 
taught by the sacrament of redemption which we call the “ Lord’s 
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Supper.” The rite is that of cleansing effected by the Spirit 
through the instrumentality of truth. The truth taught is that 
of the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or, more briefly, 
the name of the Lord Jesus. This is the revelation which saves 
the soul, meeting at once the intellect, the conscience, and the 
affections and honourably persuading the whole will to God. 
Baptism is not usually self-administered but submitted to at the 
hands of others, who must teach the cleansing truth in the form 
of “the name” (that is the revelation) of the Triune God, and 
the cleansed life in the form of all the commandments of Jesus. 
So the outwardly cleansing sign goes with the inwardly cleansing 
teaching. Godly parentage, assisted by the Church, is the natural 
guardian of the truth taught by baptism. Much may be said 
in favour of limiting the administration of this sacrament 
to such as make personal profession. Where administered to 
the children in ward of the regenerate it is still a sacrament con- 
fined in principle to professors of faith—accepted in that case as 
a pledge as well as a realisation. Little can be said in favour of 
the use of baptism as a mere pictorial offer of cleansing, as a claim 
of the Father in all human children, or even as a dedication 
unaccompanied by faith’s acceptance of their pledge. The con- 
stitutive element of water is hardly appropriate in the last two 
cases ; and if taken simply as an offer of cleansing, baptism would 
need to be indiscriminately applied to all persons and on any 
occasion, if no such logical restriction is to be recognised as above 
indicated, by which the spiritual cleansing of the truth is inseparably 
associated with the rite. The attitude of submission we have seen to 
be the distinctive requirement for experience of the Spirit’s work. 

Baptism is rightly administered prior to the “ Communion,” 
or “Lord’s Supper,” inasmuch as in the experience of the 
world the Spirit’s work preceded the actual Incarnation and 
redemption, and in the experience of the believer precedes his 
intelligence of the same. But inasmuch as Christ is “ the Truth ” 
about God, and the Cross the great truth about Christ—whether 
pledged to be taught or professed as having been learned— 
baptism always leads to the other sacrament of the “ Communion ” 
or Supper of the Lord. As regeneration depends on the work of 
redemption, intended from the first and executed by the historical 
Christ, and as redemption has regeneration for its ultimate purpose, 
these two are inseparably connected and the two sacraments 
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linked accordingly. This very connection, however, is a reason 
for not confusing the sacraments as well as for not confusing the 
doctrines they symbolise. 

We have already observed the fitness of the Lord’s Supper to 
symbolise the truths of redemption. The very bread and wine 
which preserve life to the body set forth the Christ who preserves 
life to the soul. The elements are broken and poured out and so 
set forth that life is ours only through His death. They are person- 
ally appropriated by an act which symbolises the faith “ by 
which the soul receives Christ, and His death, and by which in 
turn Christ becomes Himself the life of the believer.” Hence all 
those, and only those, who so believe are proper actors in this 
sacrament of redemption. Yet neither is it customary to practise 
isolated individual observance of this rite. The Church or body 
of Christ is still by its presence in the person of some fellow- 
participant or participants the preacher of the truth in this ritual 
form. As from the nature of the case it cannot be supposed that 
such symbolic preaching on the part of the Church, however 
purely memorial and didactic in its basis, is unaccompanied by 
the Spirit of truth or meets with no response from the Lord of 
truth, the true observance of such ritual cannot fail of becoming, 
as experience, indeed, seems to corroborate, a means of the true 
communion of the soul with its Head, a real cleansing by the 
Spirit, a real assurance of forgiveness, a real maintenance of the 
soul’s conditions of life, and, as it were, an establishing of it in its 
guarantee of glory and immortality. Yet also from the nature 
of the case, if the system of doctrine outlined in this volume 
be correct, participation in such rites can never be regarded as 
indispensable to salvation. Nor can their mission be held to 
preclude the souls of such as have not been providentially led into 
sacramental usages from the full benefit of the facts and truths 
symbolised in the sacraments, but otherwise effectually known and 
loved. Nor can it ever be warrantable to make these or any external 
usages the condition of mutual recognition of the members of 
Christ’s spiritual body. For the Lord is that Spirit and where Christ 
is the Churchis. Further treatment of the nature and conditions of 
the Church must be reserved for subsequent practical consideration.+ 

The collectivist character of the human constitution, and 
therefore of the part played by the Church in the regeneration 

1 See Chap. XIV. 
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of the world, appears in the necessity for love as the atmosphere 
in which truth will be effective. The love in the heart of God 
which enacted the facts and revealed the truth that constitute 
the Gospel must be reproduced in the hearts of His people as they 
share with Him in His creation and adoption of sons. The love 
of the Son who gave Himself for the Church must be repeated in 
His people by their giving themselves in turn for the world, and 
the love of the Spirit, as He uses the truth and exhibits the Person 
of the Redeemer in long-suffering persistence with the froward 
hearts of men, must be shared by those who would be His instru- 
ments in impressing and deepening the stamp of God upon the 
souls of others. Love deliberate, self-sacrificing, and persistent is 
the supreme medium of truth to many a heart inaccessible at 
first to spoken words and coming from hearts but poorly able 
to frame them. For love is the quintessence of personality, and 
the personal Spirit works through persons on persons. 

By the mystic interpenetration of human personality, known 
among men just in proportion to their sympathy, and appear- 
ing sometimes to conquer barriers of time and space among 
them, the same Spirit of all good not only unites each member 
to the other through the common Head, but unites each more 
closely to that Head through the mutual love of the members. 
Hence to know each other better is to know Christ better. In 
this way Christ is not only multiplied in each of His members, 
but the sense of His love enjoyed by each is much intensified 
by their reciprocal action, and the propagative power of Christ’s 
love in a loveless world much enhanced by their collective action. 
We find as before that the collectivist factor here is the Holy 
Spirit of God, in whom the Father and the Son are one in love, 
and whose object it is above all else to reproduce the image of 
that love in those individuals souls, and in that community, which 
Shall reflect the love of God through the Spirit’s revelation of 
that Christ and through unification with that Christ who is in the 
bosom of the Father and who alone hath declared Him. If thus 
we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk. 

What is the relation of the collective body that we know 
as the Church to the collective body we know as humanity ? Is 
there a sense in which humanity is regenerate ? The analogy may 
be stated somewhat as follows: As in each individual there is 
continuity and yet change, so the real identity of the collective 
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body of humanity lies in the regenerate body of the Church. The 
ties of humanity as such are perishable, not only in the individual, 
but in the community and in the race. Only the life-giving Spirit 
of God is the secret of true and permanent collectivity. But 
for His presence, as manifested in regenerate souls, the power of 
sin would disintegrate society and destroy the race. But it is 
especially His presence in the consciously united body of His 
Church by which the Spirit exercises His power in the world. 
Christ’s disciples are the salt of the earth. Through them arrest 
is placed on the workings of evil. This is true in a measure with 
reference to the influence of each individual Christian, and it is 
notably the case whenever any appreciable body of believers makes 
a stand for public righteousness and commits society to an out- 
wardly moral standard and the more decided repression of evil. 
This is the binding of Satan among the nations. As in the indi- 
vidual sanctification becomes more pervasive and more complete, 
so the aggressive increase of the Church upon the world of humanity 
is regenerative of humanity in the collective sense. The leaven 
works till the whole be leavened. Yet just as in individual 
regeneration the course of sanctification may require the amputa- 
tion of hand or foot, the permanent loss of some seemingly indis- 
pensable personal development or department of life, to be made 
up only by the completeness afforded in the collective whole, so it 
may be that in the regeneration of humanity the course of its 
sanctification may require the permanent loss of corrupt or atro- 
phied individuals. Such are the slough which must be cast off 
from the convalescent body of the regenerated race. The Lord of 
Life Himself uses the daring figure of branches in Himself being 
cut off and burned, the only reference in His recorded teaching 
to some mystical sense in which all humanity, even as at pre- 
sent constituted, is involved in His own person. None the less the 
outcome is the fruitfulness of the vine as such, and the Father’s 
purpose that the world through Him might be saved is achieved. 

This is the logical outcome of Collectivism, the antinomy by 
which we perceive at once the necessity of individuals to con- 
stitute and continue the collective whole, and in which we yet see 
the independence of the whole of any given individual or in- 
dividuals. Truly, as in modern thought, the collective does not 
exist for the individual, but the individual for the collective whole. 
Howbeit, neither is the individual without the collective nor the 
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collective without the individual in the Lord. For as the in- 
dividual is of the collective environment, so also is the collective 
through the individual self-determination and development. 
Hence the importance of the individual and the aggressive 
obligation of the Church. And “all things are of God.” Hence 
its assurance of success. We are thus again brought round to 
the consideration of the problems of Destiny and of the Divine 
purpose. 


PART If. 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 


A, BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


I. OLD TESTAMENT, 


Our previous inquiry has shown us how the O.T. idea 
from the first is collectivist. This must be borne in mind, when 
seeking in its pages the germs of the doctrine of regeneration 
by the Spirit. From the external, concrete, national life, with 
its Divine ideals constantly proclaimed, into which the individual 
Israelite is born, the argument is pressed home on the individual 
consciousness of the relation to God on which that: life is based. 
Thus the sonship throughout is that of the people. As God’s 
son, Israel is brought out of Egypt. God has brought them, 
nourished, cherished them ; has endeared them to Himself ; has 
been a Father to them ; yearns over them, and seeks their re- 
sponsive affection. Within the Covenant the sonship of the 
individual is found, and the F atherly pity of the Lord is toward 
them that fear Him, His correction for the son in whom He de- 
lighteth. The ultimate sonship of the people is consummated in 
the Messianic King, to whom God will be a F ather, and He God’s 
Son. Unto this Child born to Israel, and unto this Son given 
to them, belong the functions of Jehovah’s paternal wisdom and 
~ power. In Him the sonship of Israel to Jehovah is realised. 
Through Him it is also realised for Israel, and those who enjoy the 
blessings of the final kingdom are individually God’s sons and 
daughters. These, again, act reflexively on the whole. Their 
biographies and inner experiences shape, and are shaped by, 
those of their fellows, being revealed to us both in the narratives, 
the Psalter, and the outpourings of the Books of the Prophets. 
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Regeneration, accordingly, in the O.T. is that of the people. 
The act is that of God throughout. By God they have been 
chosen from among other peoples, digged from the pit, 
moulded by His hand. God bears with them, and disciplines 
them ; progressively reveals His own holiness and their de- 
pravity ; works upon, and through, chosen individuals; and 
brings home to them the consciousness of individual, as well as of 
national guilt, thus preparing the mind of the people for the 
need of individual cleansing. The deeper the work, and the 
longer its course, the more evident it is that things external 
are worthless without the spiritual kernel. Hence the col- 
lective Church itself ceases to be an organism, unless 
composed of sound individuals. God will remake the people, 
giving them a clean and tender heart, putting His laws and 
His Spirit within them. All shall know Him from the least 
to the greatest. Both the collective and individual treatment 
prepare the way for the N.T. revelation of the Church, the 
Body of the Messiah, in which all the members shall perfect 
each other’s growth. 

Equally emphatic is the O.T. presentation of the freedom 
and responsibility of man in turning to God. Here, again, the 
thought is mainly collective. The pleadings and remonstrances 
are with the nation; the promises and motives are held out to 
the nation. It is by inference that we get at the individual choice 
and responsibility. Yet in certain biographies, as of Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, and Gideon, we have the choice of God’s favours and 
service ; and the refusal of these in the stories of King Saul, and 
many of his successors. 

The outcome of the regenerated state, so far as reached by 
the O.T. saints, may be descried in the calm dicta of their 
Books of Wisdom, as they discuss, not merely the problems of 
life, but Israel’s conception of how life with God should be lived 
and reflect itself in earthly relations ; and is glowingly set forth 
in the idealistic passages of the prophets, and their predictions 
of the good time coming. The work of God with His people, and 
in individuals, is that for which they were made. It is super- 
human, but not contra-human. The immanence of God through- 
out O.T. teaching is in marked contrast to the mechanical trans- 
cendence usually attributed to it, which though equally marked, 
as we have seen, is not the only feature of O.T. theology. The 
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Spirit was indeed working all along, and there is acknowledgment 
of the Spirit’s activity in creation, in man, in special agents and 
in special revelations, but hardly in known communion with the 
heart. 

The biological aspect of regeneration does not appear 
markedly in the O.T. The Spirit of God is the source of life, 
but the collectivist character of the conception makes immor- 
tality the property of the eternal kingdom; and individual 
immortality is rather to be inferred from participation in that 
kingdom, than the kingdom to be regarded as established through 
the congregating of immortal men. If individual immortality 
is reached, it is always in the line of the Divine covenant, so, 
again, the way is paved for the N.T. revelation of immortality 
through the Spirit of God.1_ The O.T. thus at once forms the 
mould which the Spirit, given in the N.T., will some day fulfil, 
and at the same time reveals its own lack of the fulness which 
the N.T. alone can give with the advent and atonement of the 
Messiah. When He comes Sonship comes, sanctification comes, 
and social redemption comes. 

Israel’s appreciation of the Divine holiness issues in the 
consciousness of the call to Divine service, in the call to be the 
revealer of God to the world. This service requires the enduement 
of the Spirit. Thus, when the Messianic kingdom is realised, 
Israel’s function will be the instruction of all nations in Jehovah’s 
law. Zion will offer the house of prayer for all nations. All 
peoples shall be subject to Israel as the vicegerent of Israel’s 
God, and shall throng round the holy people and the holy city, 
with every mark of honour. This universal sonship will be 
perpetual from one new moon to another, and from one Sabbath 
to another. The regenerated world will contemplate with awe 
and horror the effects of sin in Jehovah’s slaughter of its victims, 
and His disposal of their carcases. After that great and terrible 
day, all flesh shall have the fulness of the Spirit. The aged, the 
youth, the slaves shall be oracles of the poured out Spirit, and the 


1 No hint is given of regeneration as another kind of life from that 
at present enjoyed by the individual or the nation. Life is only 
in the Divine favour; from that fountain it flows in its fulness, through 
the freely opened channels of the purged heart. Yet in fullest measure, 
it is not other in essence than the individual and national life, as 
Tsrael now knows it, 
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collective holiness of the people shall be reflected in the very 
kitchenware of every household. The regenerated individuals 
make up the O.T. regenerated world. 


2. NEW TESTAMENT. 


Sonship in the New Testament opens with the baptism 
of Christ. The Jews had been reminded that they were not 
necessarily God’s children because children of Abraham, unless 
they had that repentance which would fit them for the Kingdom 
—a Kingdom God could fill from the stones. Then appears 
the Messiah ready to fulfil all righteousness, and accordingly 
declared to be God’s “beloved Son,” a declaration repeated 
later in face of the great ‘“‘ obedience unto death.” The Son 
is henceforth the revealer of the Father, alone understanding, 
and alone understood by Him. The Son is Himself the subject 
of the revelation. Those who do the will of God are Christ’s 
brethren, and share His filial privileges. In their new relation 
to the one Heavenly Father earthly relationships are superseded. 
He tenderly watches over His little ones, as over plants which He 
has Himself planted ; the very hairs of their head are numbered. 
They are gathered from east and west to take their place in the 
Kingdom, in which the righteous shine forth as the sun, while 
the unrighteous are consumed as refuse. The believing children 
commune with their Father in secret, and are honoured 
accordingly. They are admitted to His intimacy, and discover 
His will. Upon them He delights to pour His gifts. They rely 
upon His providence. The kindly deeds of the Father— 
benevolence, forgiveness, peace-making—are seen in them, and 
they are accordingly recognised as having become His sons. 
His final blessing is for those who have already approved them- 
selves by their works as brethren of the royal Son.1 So essential 
is this imitation, that to fail in it is to be exposed to relentless 
and appalling severity. 

In the Synoptics, the Holy Spirit is the agent in the 


1 It is impossible in face of this constant assumption that sonship 
consists in moral likeness, to press the application of the story of 
the Prodigal Son into the dogmatic and regulative conclusion of an 
existing, inalienable sonship proper to men as such, and determining 
God’s action and their destiny, 
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birth, development, and baptismal attestation of Christ ; in 
the guidance of the Messiah, in the discharge of His mission, 
and in the performance of His miracles ; and He is bestowed by 
the Messiah and His Father on believing supplicants. The 
Spirit inspires the preaching of the Baptist, as He had done 
the oracles of the Old Testament. To Him the disciples are 
to entrust their defence, when arraigned before governors 
and kings for Christ’s sake. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the promised Spirit comes with power for teaching, and 
service, and in fresh measure upon fresh supplication. No 
special indication is given of the origin of regeneration, 
but repentance and faith in the Gospel are stated as the con- 
dition of preparation for the Kingdom of God, whose moral 
characteristics appear in the Sermon on the Mount, and are 
after the type of Christ Himself. Faith brings healing, both 
bodily and spiritual. The motives to repentance and faith held 
out by Christ are those of personal satisfaction, hope, and fear ; 
and these are repeated in the early apostolic teaching. But 
the personal attraction of the Lord Jesus Christ seems to have 
been the chief inducement to His service during His earthly 
ministry, and to have been the main factor in the conversion of 
publicans and sinners. 

Eternal life, though this is disputable, seems to be more 
frequently regarded as the gift of the immediately expected 
future, than as a fact of present experience, differing in kind 
from the unregenerate state. The natural state is briefly set 
forth in Christ’s description of the human heart, whose essential 
evil is also noted even in the conduct of the kindest parents. 
In the adverse conditions of this life, the disciple’s experience 
must include the same self-renunciation and liability to persecu- 
_ tion as his Master’s. The moral developments, both in regenera- 
tion and in degeneration, are exhibited as processes proper to 
the human constitution. The seed grows secretly, together 
the wheat and the tares ripen, and the Spirit-filled, Spirit-giving 
Messiah Himself grows in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. Even the miraculous works done by Him 
and by His apostles are exhibited as proper to the constitution 
of the Messiah’s rule. Regeneration is indeed a restoration to 
unity and integrity of the divided self, torn with the consciousness 
of demoniacal possession, 
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We have already repeatedly noticed the collectivist con- 
ception of the Kingdom in the Synoptics. It is connected 
with regeneration by the conditions of entrance, and the 
qualifications required of its members. The person of its King 
has already come among them. The spread of the Kingdom 
is like mustard seed, and leaven. For it a little flock is prepared, 
and from all nations they at last gather at the throne of the 
King. The final establishment will be the regeneration of the 
world. The present social communion of the regenerate is 
exhibited in the immediate combination of believers after 
Pentecost, for purposes both of a spiritual and a temporal char- 
acter. The comfort and multiplication of the Church is ascribed 
to the Holy Ghost. 

The prologue of John’s Gospel commences by linking the 
eternal relationship between God and the Word, with the 
sonship of believers who receive Him, and whose experience 
lies in the fulness of His grace and truth, as He reveals the 
Father. In believing sonship, such worship the Father in Spirit 
and in truth, and being made free by the truth are opposed by 
those who are in servile sonship to the lying and murderous 
devil. In the power of the risen Christ, they, too, are children 
of the Heavenly Father. This teaching is developed in the 
Epistle, where fellowship with Christ and His Sonship is contrasted 
again with the diabolic sonship of the world, which recognises 
not the sons of God, who yet recognise themselves and each 
other by their likeness in light and in love to their Father God, 
after the pattern of the Only-Begotten, whose Spirit they share. 
In the Fourth Gospel, and the corresponding Epistle, the 
biological element is more outstanding than elsewhere. The 
gift of Eternal Life is the prerogative of the Messiah, as Himself 
the everlasting Word and only begotten Son. The reception 
of it is by regeneration of the Spirit, and the washing of water. 
It enters the soul at the sight of the Sin-Bearer on the cross, 
as life entered the dying Israelite gazing on the effigy of the 


1 This is the true sense of Luke xvii. 21, “Lo, the kingdom of God 
is within you.” The idea of taking the word “ you,” in a general 
sense, for mankind other than those addressed, is foreign to the 
usage of the language, while the idea that the Kingdom of God was 
already spiritually within the scoffers to whom the words were ad- 
dressed is, from the nature of the case, absurd. 
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executed serpent. Trust in the Life-giver is the condition 
throughout of enjoying the life. By this trust the soul will 
continue to live, as the body does through food and drink. 
Before this life the grave and the judgment will disappear, and 
from every recipient it flows out again to others. The life is 
imperishable under the care of the Good Shepherd. He is 
Himself its final Resurrection under the final assault. By it 
the personal soul is recovered and guarded to eternity, even 
laying itself down for others, as did the Son Himself. Because 
He lives, His own live, and He will come and take the soul into 
prepared mansions to be with Him in His glory. The life union 
is as that of branches to the vine. It cannot be destroyed by a 
persecuting world, which the Life-giver Himself has conquered. 
The life is bestowed in order that its eternity may be spent in 
knowing the true God and His Christ. It is guaranteed in the 
Supreme purpose of the Father, with the concurrent activity 
of the Son; its consummation is with Him in His glory. Its 
present manifestation is in the enjoyment of filial confidence, 
peace, and service, through the energising Spirit, and in the 
unseen presence of the once crucified but now risen Life-giver, 
and it is under His supervising control and direction. This 
living experience is further revealed in the corresponding Epistle. 
It is fellowship with the Father in His own eternal life, as ex- 
pressed by “walking with Him in light,” under continuous 
confession and cleansing. It is a fellowship guaranteed by the 
“Righteous Advocate,” and “ Propitiation,” whose death, 
necessitated by the Divine light, and impelled by the Divine 
love, secures that we shall “live through Him.” This experi- 
ence is developed in obedience, self-sacrifice, and filial privilege, 
after the fashion of the Only-Begotten, and it will be perfected 
at His appearing. It finds expression in co-operative prayer, 
and, above all, in co-operative love. Its intellectual appre- 
hensions are guided by the anointing Spirit, and centred upon 
Jesus as the Messiah Who has come in the flesh, the true Son 
of the Father Whose promise is eternal life, and Who is Himself 
the True God and Eternal Light. Intimate and spiritual as 
is this content of eternal life, there is scarcely a hint that it is 
any other than the life of man as he now is, fulfilled and glorified 
and perpetuated by the Eternal Son, instead of marred and 
stultified and all but expiring under the poison of sin, and the 
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intoxication of an illusory world. So thrilling is this spiritual 
experience, so immanent this carnal dissolution, that the one 
is rightly designated as being born, or begotten of God, and 
the other as having no life, and abiding in death. The Johannine 
teaching in the Gospel and Epistles is markedly individualistic. 
Yet the collectivist element is not wanting. There is a brother- 
hood and a fold, and right throughout Jesus is the Christ, that 
is, the Messiah Whose special function it is to be the King of 
Israel, attended by angels, born in David’s city, yet coming 
no man knew whence. According to the people and to Himself 
he claims a spiritual kingdom, into which the readers are new 
born by water and the Spirit. If, however, in this survey 
we associate the Apocalypse the collectivist element is amply 
supplied, the other two (the filial and biological elements) being 
less prominent. They appear, however, in the final promise 
to the victors, in the promise of the tree of life, the hidden manna, 
and the alternative of the second death, administered by the 
Judge, Who once laid down His life as the Lamb. This pre- 
sentation of the Kingdom pervades every paragraph, and most 
of the figures of conflict are cast into the mould of opposing 
battalions of good and evil. The social figure is sometimes 
varied, as when Christ shepherds His flock, or is Husband of 
the Church, or when groups of Christians constitute churches, 
each a collective whole. The whole Church is the Bride, the 
New Jerusalem, in which the regenerated life is fruitful for the 
healing of the nations, and which ultimately shall safely emerge 
from all moaning and tears, all cursing and death. Every variety 
of national or individual peculiarity shall have its place in the 
common whole, and conjoin to bring honour and service and 
worship to God and to the Lamb. 

In the remaining Catholic Epistles regeneration is exhibited 
as the result of the Word of Truth, and its design, as God’s 
prize in creation. Its manifestation is in works of meekness and 
wisdom, the fruits of righteousness, and, as with John, it stands 
in opposition to the pride and covetousness and voluptuousness 
of the world whose issue is in death. This regeneration is effected 
by God Himself in an act of spiritual separation, and in virtue of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. Its ultimate 
source is the abundant mercy of God. It is conformity to the 
Father’s own holiness, and is especially exhibited in conduct 
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which is scrupulous in observing the rights of others and in 
suffering persecution for the sake, and after the pattern, of 
Him Who bare their shame that they might bear His name.1 
The “truth,” in obedience to which this character is pro- 
duced, seems to include the presentation of God, not only as 
Father, but also as Judge; of Jesus Christ, not only as 
Example, but also as atoning Mediator and Lord of all, as Chief 
Shepherd of the Church, and as about to be revealed in the 
full glory of the long-expected Messiah, in the joyful assurance 
of whose Kingdom passing tribulation was of no present account. 
Thus the renewal of the soul is in accordance with its proper 
rational constitution on the lines of intelligent motive, and the 
due apprehension of the moral and spiritual facts and relation- 
ships created by the loving redemption of God. The sonship of 
these brief letters is clearly throughout limited to the regenerate. 
The collectivist element is that of the Jewish people of God, 
which now includes all the Gentile believers, forming a royal 
priesthood, God’s own possession, the heritage of Jesus Christ. 
This thought is not developed, but simply taken over from the 
Scriptures of the Old Covenant. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the collectivist thought is of 
the same order as we have frequently noted. Sonship is indi- 
cated as spiritual in nature, and the Father of spirits fashions, 
by severe discipline, into partakers of His holiness, those whom He 
acknowledges as His children. In this they conform to the 
sufferings of the Eternal Son, Who endured the same discipline, 
that He might be perfected as their leader. The saints of old 
have endured similar trials and their character has been moulded 
in every case by the great principle of trust in God, in the direct 
revelation of His Word to their souls, and has expressed itself 
by implicit obedience, which became victorious achievement. 
In this Epistle the process of renewal is focused round the struggle 
between the fickleness of the changeful heart and the creation of 
loyalty to the changeless Christ. It is the confronting of the soul 
with the perfect qualifications of Christ as Revealer, Leader, and 
Mediator, which, on the same rational principles of intelligence and 


? During the Boxer riots in China, in 1900, the courage and faith- 
fulness, even to death, shown by many of the native Christians so 
impressed their persecutors, that later, when peace had been restored, 
the Boxers came in numbers to join the Church. 
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motive, already considered, is to work the miracle of sanctifica- 
tion in the mind of readers, as it has already evidently done 
in that of the writer. God’s people have from the first formed 
a continuous community, and as such are found perfected in the 
Heavenly Jerusalem and even here are the true Israel of God, 
and the flock of the Great Shepherd. The predominant thought 
of this Epistle is itself communistic, being covenanted intercourse 
between God and His people, this purpose being the teleogical 
cause of their sanctification. 

The fullest treatment on the subject is to be found as usual 
from the Apostle Paul. Sonship throughout is most em- 
phatically that of the Spirit-led believer. As already observed, 
the description of mankind as the Divine offspring is directed 
exclusively to set forth the absurdity of idolatry, and apparently 
with no ethical implication as to any filial duty on man’s part, 
or parental obligation upon God’s. In the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, God’s fatherly care and comfort is for the Church, 
and is always mediated by the Lord Jesus. The Corinthian 
Church acknowledges one God the Father, Who is the Father 
of Jesus Christ, and the pitiful Father of believers, to Whose 
holiness they must conform. In the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Romans this sonship is developed as excluding all sense of 
slavery and fear, and producing all assurance of hope and liberty 
and final glorification. Sonship is also treated in the Epistles 
of the captivity, but chiefly from the point of position and 
privilege. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
fountain of Fatherhood, and at every point believers thankfully 
acknowledge Him as such. The Ephesians are charged on the 
score of sonship to act in love like their forgiving Father, and 
after the pattern of the sacrificial Christ, while the Philippians 
are reminded of their obligation to exhibit the family characteristic 
of peacefulness, as contrasted with the self-will of the world. 

The account of the conversions of individuals, and the 
creation of believing communities given in the Book of the Acts, 
indicates the exhibition of the truth about God, God’s forgive- 
ness, and God’s provision of the Messiah of the Jews as the World 
Saviour claiming faith and repentance and coming to judgment 
as the means by which the hearts of Jews were opened, and ignorant 
Gentiles transformed. The beneficent spirituality and authority 
of God in nature are also pleaded before Gentile audiences. 
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But indisputably the chief emphasis seems to have been laid upon 
the resurrection of Jesus, the Messiah, with its appeal to the 
double motive of hope in the life which He offered, and fear of 
the alternative doom, which He would administer. Salvation is 
clearly from this doom, rather than from the sinful habits of 
which there is no indication that these converts had felt the 
bondage. To perceive this bondage requires an opening of the 
eyes. The opposite process of degeneration is exhibited by the 
obduracy of the Jews in Rome, and in the power of greed over 
the conscience of. the Roman governor of Czsarea, who had 
trembled at judgment to come. To the Ephesians the whole 
counsel of God had been declared, and the Apostle had shrunk 
from nothing profitable. The message, however, which had the 
renewing power was the message of God’s grace. The transform- 
ing power in the Apostle’s own case is always set forth as the vision 
of the personal Jesus of Nazareth, and the conviction produced 
that He was the exalted Messiah, claiming and inspiring unswerving 
obedience. This faith in Christ and surrender to Him seem to 
regulate the thought of the Pauline section of the Acts. This 
line of thought is developed in the Epistles. In those to the 
Thessalonians, the chief emphasis seems to lie on the greatness 
of the change which has been experienced; and the argument 
is an appeal to make it complete by patience under persecution, 
by personal chastity, by expectation of the judicial and consoling 
advent, and by loving brotherliness. The agency throughout is 
that of the Holy Spirit, and faith in the living God. In dealing 
with the Corinthians the same striking change is emphasised ; 
the agent is the same, and the revelation of Christ into whose 
fellowship God calls them has been the transforming power. 
The motive for Christian conduct, whether in purity or brotherly 
self-denial, is found in the sacrifice of Christ, for whom all life 
must now be spent. Membership in the one Christ brings order 
and love into the regulation of their assembly. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is the assurance and pledge of immortality, and the stay in 
the endurance of persecution. In it also is found disciplinary 
power. The Christian life is governed by the thought of accounta- 
bility to Christ, and the power of Christ is manifest to all in the 
life of His people. His incarnation is the motive for liberality, 
and His presence the perfection of strength in weakness. Its 
first flash upon the soul showed the soul’s darkness, and God’s 
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glory, in one awful yet blissful focus. In Him each believer is a 
new creation, and his environment is a new environment. Thus, 
while the whole complex machinery of constitutional motive has 
been brought into rational exercise in the regeneration of the 
Corinthian church, the mainspring of power is the transforming 
Spirit of the Redeemer, bringing to its issue in a glorious resurrec- 
tion the call to dying sinners of a sovereign, compassionate God. 

The Epistle to the Galatians exhibits the same revealed and 
revealing Presence as the transforming power for both writer 
and readers. Their experience is that of a mighty Spirit working 
in the domain of religion, morals, and even physical marvels. 
The degenerate is vividly contrasted with the regenerate life. 
It is sensuous and temporal, the other spiritual and eternal. Its 
end is corruption. Its intrusion into religion is shown in the self- 
righteousness whose fatal influence must be expurgated at all 
costs. With it the new creation has nothing to do. In the 
Epistle to the Romans the subject of the new experience is more 
developed. No definite statement is made as to its origin, but it 
seems to be regarded as arising from the new environment of the 
justified state. The result is traced to the Spirit of life, which is 
assumed to belong to all the justified. The phrase, Spirit of life, 
however, refers as much to the Spirit being the pledge of future 
life as to His being the power of present holiness. Motives to 
regenerate conduct are based on the possession of the justified 
relationship and the incongruity of the old life with it. The 
struggle with the old nature and its discipline are also noted at 
length, and worked up into the final victory of the individual. The 
Spirit is the possession of all the justified and of them alone. 

The spiritual unity with Christ, which flows from the legal 
union, is, in the Captivity Epistles, still further worked out. In 
virtue of this union the future is secured, and with it all evil conduct 
should be felt to be incongruous. As to motives, these are all 
analogous to those which operate on man in spheres of experience 
other than the religious, and consist of an increasing apprehension 
of the privileges of the believer’s position, and the hopes which it 
ensures. It is in these Epistles that we find the development of 
earlier expressions, which suggest the supersession of the old by an 
entirely new organism or personality, under the plastic power 
of the fresh and vast accession of life in Christ, in Whom the type 
already exists. In the closing, as in the earliest, Epistles the Holy 
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Spirit is treated as the author of the moral transformation. In 
the Pastoral Epistles the idea of the expectation of immortality 
and glory becomes more prominent, and is urged, both in regard 
to rectitude of life and to endurance under persecution. The 
communion, established by the Divine Spirit, is not only after the 
example of the earthly Jesus, or even with the Spirit involved 
in His discharge of His mission, but with the exalted and expected 
Christ. It is illustrated throughout from the Apostle’s experience, 
of his own conviction of sin and struggle with the flesh, to the 
triumphant close in the face of execution. The legal identifica- 
tion with Christ issues in a moral conformity, and both in 
resurrection union with Him in a spiritual body culminating in 
a glorious and eternal life. “The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and death.” Re- 
generation is complete. The Pauline thought is, however, not yet 
exhausted. From the first, the thought of the Church, and the 
assembled brotherhood of believers, appears in his teaching. It 
is, as we have seen, in God the Father ; it is also in Jesus Christ ; 
and the whole creation of it is by the Spirit. This idea becomes 
more manifest in the great ecclesiastical Epistles to the Corinthians, 
where the Church is constituted by the name or revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and is one body with many members, because governed 
by one living Spirit. The Epistle to the Romans exhibits the same 
conception, and likewise uses it as a plea, not for mutual toleration, 
but for reciprocal reception and for self-effacement among members 
of differing judgment. The obligation of members towards each 
other is of constant recurrence, and can be discharged only in an 
atmosphere of love. It is to be practised both in the sphere of 
common human morality, and in the spiritual sphere of inter- 
cessory prayer and mutual edification, as well as in the united 
_ worship of praise. In the Captivity Epistles it is by a co-operative 
action unbroken by dispute, that the word or message of life is 
presented as to a world in the dark. It is as one common Church, 
and not as a set of individual integers, that believers find the 
“unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” and attain to perfect 
union with their Head. Together they stand, striving for the 
faith of the Gospel. As a church they enjoy revelations of 
prophets, and the “ Spirit speaketh expressly ” to them. Works 
of healing and manifestations of power are all wrought by the 
Spirit, through the medium of the fellowship of the saints. For 
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the Church as a perfected whole Christ has given Himself, and His 
final appearance is to be the appearance of His Kingdom. The 
farewell words of this greatest doctor of Divinity strike not only 
the filial, and the biological, but the collectivist note, in a perfect 
harmony that thrills the soul. 

Thus the Old Testament experiences and anticipations are 
realised beyond all the saints ever asked or thought. The 
Incarnate Son, the only begotten of Jehovah, has entered into 
man’s low estate, endured his death, discharged his doom, has 
developed the archetypal human personality wherein all fulness 
dwells, and in touch with whom each believer becomes part of the 
ever living and increasing body of the Son of man. The Spirit, 
given not by measure, is shed forth abundantly, and those who 
here walk by the Spirit hereafter live by the Spirit, when the Son 
of man shall come in the regeneration. 


B. EccLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[The discussion of the -ubject of justification, which occupied 
a prominent place in the Reformation controversy, led also to 
closer examination and discussion of the cognate theme of 
regeneration. The treatment of regeneration by the early 
fathers is somewhat vague and ambiguous. Thus, by Justin 
Martyr, the Christian life is said, on the one hand, to begin in the 
virtuous choice, a choice that is spoken of as if it were wholly self- 
originated and self-sustained ; and, on the other hand, there is 
not wholly wanting a recognition of an opening of “the gates of 
life” by divine grace, “‘the grace of understanding.” 1 Now 
Baptism is spoken of as ensuing upon a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, and a self-dedication to a life of virtue, and, again, 
it is described as “‘ regeneration,” and as bringing “ illumination ” 
to the soul. Baptism brings the remission of sins previously 
committed. It thus clears the way to a hopeful endeavour to 
voluntary efforts to obtain the rewards of heaven through a course 
of obedience. By Irenzus regeneration is inseparably associated 
with baptism. The same term designates the rite and the new 
birth itself. ‘Baptism is our birth unto God.” In Baptism we 

1 Dial. vii. 30. 2 Apol., i. OL. 
3 Jbid. i. 66, 4 Adv. Her. i. 21, 1. 
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are regenerated.!_ By Tertullian we are told as regards regenera- 
tion, that the grace of God is more potent than the will, which is 
the faculty within us possessed of autonomy.” ‘ The soul in its 
second birth is taken up by the Holy Spirit.” 3 Yet alongside of 
occasional passages, which seem to teach that grace is irresistible, 
there are frequent assertions of a reserved power and a concurrent 
agency in the human will. By the Greek Fathers generally— 
Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, Gregory, Basil, Chrysostom, 
etc., the renewal of the soul is made to be the result of two 
factors, namely, Divine grace and the exertion of man’s free 
will, which remains to him after the Fall. As a rule, the 
exertion of free will—human efforts in a right direction—pre- 
cedes the Divine aid, and renders men worthy of it. It is a 
doctrine of Synergism. Augustine, in opposition to Pelagius, 
attributed regeneration entirely to the inward power of the 
Holy Spirit operating within the soul. By this inward power 
from above, the will, in the case of all true believers, is not 
only enabled to believe, but is effectually moved to believe. 
Augustine connected regeneration closely with electing grace as 
its efficient cause, and baptism as its instrumental cause. He 
did not distinguish clearly between justification and regeneration 
or inward renewal. 

The medizval mystics laid emphasis on the spontaneous 
activity of the human soul, in making use of the means of grace 
—the sacraments, penance, etc.—and in contemplating the saving 
work of Christ, as serving to bring about that “birth of God” 
in the soul, which is conceived of in a prevailingly ethical manner. 
Inward renewal of a mystical, ethical kind, not justification, 
was the engrossing idea with Eckhart and Suso and Tauler and 
their disciples. When Luther appeared with his clear-cut doctrine 
_of justification as an act of God—a synthetic judgment pro- 
nounced by God upon the members of Christ’s body in virtue 
of the merits of their Head—forming the basis and foundation of 
the new life, it became necessary to relate carefully the conception 
of regeneration to this fundamental conception of justification. 

According to Luther and his fellow-reformers, justification is 
a blessing provided by God’s grace in Christ for mankind 
generally, and sincerely offered in the Gospel to all the sinful 
members of the human race. It includes forgiveness of sins and 

1 Adv, Her, iii. 17, 1, 2 De Anima, 21, 3 Ibid. 4t, 
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acceptance into God’s favour, as adopted children with all the 
rights and privileges belonging to this standing. It belongs already 
as an actual predicate or judgment once for all pronounced by 
God, to the body of Christ as such, and it can belong as an actual 
possession to individual sinners only as they become members 
of that body. Hence the crucial question comes to be, “ How 
do individual sinners become members of that body and so en- 
titled to claim as their own the status of the justified?’ The 
answer to this is given in the doctrine of regeneration, as the 
act or process or experience whereby individual sinners become 
members of the body of Christ. 

There are two divergent conceptions of this process 
of regeneration among Reformation and Post-Reformation 
theologians. One attributes it entirely to the agency of Divine 
electing grace in such a way as leaves no room for a responsible 
exercise of human free will in yielding to, or resisting, the influence 
from above at the start. The other conceives of human freedom 
of will as a co-operating factor in the process from the beginning. 
The first of these conceptions, which may be traced back to the 
influence of Augustine, is predominant in Luther and Calvin, 
and the thorough-going predestinarians generally. The second, 
which is traceable to the influence of the Greek Fathers, is endorsed 
by Melanchthon among the Reformers, who postulates three factors 
as operative in effecting regeneration, namely, the Word, the 
Holy Spirit applying the Word, and the free will of the individual 
soul yielding to, or ceasing to resist, the Spirit’s drawing influence. 
Among theorists of the former class the prevailing conception 
of regeneration is that of the implanting of a new disposition in 
the passive soul of the elect individual, either through baptism 
or otherwise, which new disposition comes to manifestation in 
conscious faith and willing submission to the Spirit’s influence 
in conversion and sanctification. The initial stage or beginning 
of the new life, however, is sub-conscious and non-ethical, being 
due to the irresistible electing grace of the sovereign God. This 
serves to remove all ground for self-righteousness and to 
keep the believer humble before God, and is in harmony, in this 
respect, with the grateful utterances of pious believers who un- 
hesitatingly ascribe their salvation and all that is good in them, 
entirely to the grace of God. The difficulty, however, connected 
with this view is that it seems to take away in the last resort al] 
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responsibility for the issue of their lives from human individuals 
now existing in the world, and to attribute this to the voluntary 
sinful act of a first parent and the sovereign electing decree of God. 
The non-salvation of the non-elect on this view is due to the 
sovereign Divine decree of “ preterition” in virtue of which, 
irresistible grace “‘ passes over ” those of the corrupt human mass 
not elected for salvation, and leaves them to perdition. 

The second conception of regeneration, as represented by 
Melanchthon and most modern Lutheran theologians, does not 
indeed exclude Divine grace from being the “ efficient ”’ cause of 
regeneration to which all merit is due therefor. But by attribut- 
ing to sinful human individuals such measure of freedom of will 
as permits of their either yielding to or resisting prevenient grace 
from the first, it introduces an ethical element into the idea of 
regeneration. This, while it permits of all merit in the matter 
of regeneration being humbly ascribed to God’s grace as efficient 
cause, admits of the blame for remaining unregenerate, in view 
of God’s grace, being placed on “ the perverse resisting”’ free will 
of the individual. Regeneration on this view is conceived of asa 
change which takes place in the sinful human soul, when it freely 
yields itself up to the drawings of Divine grace, and thereby 
attains to faith-union with Christ and membership in His body, 
with all the privileges belonging to that standing. This cannot 
be attained to by any mere external rite, such as Baptism, though 
baptism as a visible proclamation of the saving word of the Gospel 
may help towards its attainment. But while the efficient cause of 
regeneration is the Spirit of God, and the indispensable condition 
is the free surrender of the individual human will to the drawing 
influence of Divine grace, the instrumental cause is the word of 
the Gospel whereby salvation through Christ is exhibited and 
offered to the sinner. Regeneration, as thus conceived, is not 
something magical or sub-conscious involving a change in the 
substance or essence of the soul produced by supra-rational means. 
It is a change of disposition indeed, effected by grace, but a 
change in which the individual will is a co-operating factor from 
the first, brought about by rational, ethical, and spiritual means. 
It is the beginning of a new spiritual life indeed, the reversal of 
that death in life which sin means for man. But the new life 
thus begun in Christ is not something discontinuous with, or out 
of relation to, the natural life, belonging to man as such in his 
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natural condition. It is the natural life restored and reinforced 
after the pattern and by the power of Christ, the true Son of man 
and Son of God. This ethical conception of regeneration as a 
process or experience involving the exercise of human freedom as 
well as the operation of Divine grace, brings it into very close 
connection on the one hand with faith and justification, and on 
the other hand with sanctification. 

Those who with Calvin and Hodge conceive of the Holy 
Spirit as exclusively operative in regeneration, while the subject 
thereof is purely passive, are wont to differentiate sharply between 
regeneration as God’s act and conversion as man’s act. “ Re- 
generation is the implantation of a gracious disposition or principle. 
Conversion is the exercise of that principle. Regeneration is never 
a matter of direct consciousness to the subject of it; conversion 
always is such to the agent of it.” + But on the ethical concep- 
tion of regeneration, conversion, which is just the self-surrender 
of the individual will to God’s grace, is a necessary element in, 
or condition of, true regeneration. It includes, too, at least the 
beginning or germ of true faith, so that the justification of the 
regenerate as members of Christ’s body is a justification by faith, 
or a justification the possession of which implies some measure 
of faith in the possessors of it. Justification is indeed distin- 
guishable in thought from regeneration, and it is important 
for a sound dogmatic to distinguish them. Yet as matter of 
fact justification is a judgment of God pronounced concerning 
the members of Christ’s body, that is the regenerate, and re- 
generation involves a measure of faith and self-surrender, so 
that in experience and reality the three things, justification, 
regeneration, faith, go together. And while regeneration con- 
ditions justification as regards individuals, it furnishes the basis 
and motive power for the new life of sanctification, which issues 
from it. 

While the spontaneous activity of the subject of re- 
generation in yielding to Divine grace, where resistance was 
equally possible, is affirmed by Melanchthon and the synergists, 
and denied by Calvin and the thorough-going determinists, all 
are agreed that the spontaneous activity of the regenerate indi- 
vidual forms an important factor along with the grace of God 
in the process of sanctification. While there may be some 

1 Hodge, Outlines of Theol. p. 460. 
20 
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difficulty in admitting that the sinner, yet in his sin, can spon- 
taneously yield himself up to the prevenient grace of God and 
so, by virtue of his will, be a responsible factor in determining 
his life’s issue, there is no difficulty in supposing that the regenerate 
individual, with will renewed and strengthened by grace, may 
exercise his will spontaneously in co-operating with the Holy 
Spirit to promote his own sanctification. And sanctification, 
on the Evangelical view of it, is promoted largely through believing 
appropriation of the great blessing of justification by God’s 
grace and Christ’s merit, and grateful contemplation of Christ’s 
saving work and the benefits brought to us thereby. 

As regards the essential nature of regeneration, two ex- 
treme tendencies have shown themselves in Post-Reformation 
times, between which orthodoxy seeks to steer a middle course. 
On the one hand, there is a tendency to minimise the decisive 
character of the change which takes place in regeneration, and 
the newness of the life then begun. It is represented as but a 
natural development or evolution of the unregenerate life, which 
the free will of the sinful individual is adequate to accomplish, 
with the help of instruction and good example. This Pelagian 
view of the matter, which is revived in the theology of Socinus 
and the Illuminationists or Rationalists, makes too little of sin 
and its paralysing and deadening effect on mankind, and con- 
sequently finds no need for supernatural Divine grace to reverse 
and counteract the evil results of sin. It is in contradiction to 
the testimony of observation and experience as well as to the 
clear witness of Holy Scripture. As a reaction against this 
pelagianising tendency, some theologians have been led to go 
to an opposite extreme, and so to magnify the greatnéss of the 
change and the newness of the life begun in regeneration, as to 
_ affirm a change in the essence or substance of the soul. This 

would involve a discontinuity of the personal life. The ‘‘ new 
creature”? coming into being at regeneration would be out of 
all relation to the “natural man” existing prior to con- 
version. The new life of the regenerate would be something 
altogether unrelated to, and distinct from the natural life 
experienced by, man in his unregenerate condition. This 
doctrine of a change in the very substance of the soul, brought 
about at first by original sin, and again by Divine grace in 
regeneration, was advocated by the Lutheran theologian Flacius 
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in opposition to the Philippists or followers of Melanchthon, who 
ascribed a certain measure of free will to the soul even as sinful, 
whereby it can either yield to, or resist, Divine grace. 

But this Flacian idea was rejected by the majority of 
Lutheran theologians as an exaggeration, and condemned in 
the formula of Concord of 1580 a.p. This form of Concord 
was intended to put an end to the long controversy between the 
Philippists and Anti-Philippists as regards Divine grace and 
human freedom in relation to regeneration or conversion. But 
like the earlier ecclesiastical formula of Chalcedon in reference 
to the two natures unified in the person of Christ, it leaves the 
point in dispute between the contending parties without any 
real solution, setting down apparently contradictory statements 
in different articles, without attempting any rational recon- 
ciliation. Thus, while Art. II. asserts in the strongest possible 
language in Calvinistic manner the helplessness of the human 
will, and affirms that man’s acceptance of the Gospel is exclusively 
the effect of grace, Art. XI. declares that Christ “is anxious that 
all men should come unto Him, and permit Him to help them,” 
and affirms as the reason why any sinners are lost that they 
wilfully despise God’s grace, “close their eyes and harden their 
hearts,” so that the Holy Ghost cannot do His work upon them 
and within them. This is practically a denial that grace is irre- 
sistible, which is associated with Arminian doctrine. 

Among recent German Lutheran theologians, such as Kirn 
of Leipzig and Reischle of Halle, a power of free decision 
is attributed to the human will in presence of the workings of 
the Spirit upon and within the soul, in calling, awakening, illumina- 
tion, etc., so that the self-surrender or resistance of the individual 
will to the operations of grace is an important factor as regards 
the beginning, as well as the continuance and growth, of the 
Christian life. The free self-surrender of the individual will 
to the motions or drawings of the Spirit in grace is necessary 
that grace may become effective in producing regeneration or 
conversion, and in awakening that faith in the soul, which is 
the means of union to Christ and justification. Human freedom 
does not indeed, on this view, co-operate with Divine grace as 
joint-producer of the new life, so as to be entitled to any merit. 
Divine grace is the sole efficient cause of regeneration, and faith, 
and inward moral renewal. But human freedom opens the way 
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for grace to do its effective work in the soul, or else keeps that 
way closed. It is in virtue of freedom that the soul becomes 
receptive or non-receptive to the influences of grace making 
for salvation. “‘We only ascribe to human freedom,” says 
Kirn, speaking of the rise and growth of faith in the soul, “ room 
to hold fast or to reject that which is being wrought in the soul 
by God’s working. The freedom of our will is no creative means ; 
it is only the freedom of following or not following, or yielding 
or not yielding ; but all the more on this account is the latter 
attitude blameworthy, inasmuch as it is the rejection of a work 
of God penetrating into the personal life.”1 “‘ The free activity 
required of us,” says Reischle, speaking of the working of God’s 
spirit in relation to human freedom, “is only a self-surrender to 
the influence of the Spirit of Christ, or receptivity, not an acquir- 
ing or accomplishing. On this account, along with the con- 
sciousness of our freedom and responsibility, there is united the 
firm assurance that our entire Christian standing or salvation, 
which we believe as a reality and begin to experience, is a work 
of the Spirit of Christ and gift of God.” ? 

Regeneration, conceived of in this way, as involving at 
once a work of God’s Spirit upon and within the soul, and 
a free response of the soul thereto in self-surrender, is the initial 
stage of that new life of sonship, which is the true predestined 
life of man, and the reversal of that “‘ death in trespasses and 
sins’ from which it delivers man. Thereby the individual is 
constituted a member of Christ’s body, and as such is justified 
on the ground of Christ’s merit. This justification through 
Christ, appropriated by faith, furnishes the basis on which the 
new life of sonship is continued and developed. In this process 
the regenerate individual, with heart at rest because of justifica- 
_ tion appropriated by faith, and with free will strengthened by 
grace, works out his own salvation in moral endeavour after 
growing conformity to Christ, realising that it is God Who is 
working in him both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
Divine grace and human freedom are inextricably intertwined in 
this new life of sonship, which on its ethical side is described as 
sanctification, and on its religious side as mystical union, 2.e. 
ever fuller experience of fellowship with God. This moral renewal 


; + Kirn, Grundriss, pp. 111-112. 
2 Reischle, Glaubenslehre, p- 151. 
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after the image of Christ is God’s goal in redemption ;_ but 
this moral renewal of individuals in sanctification is not the 
ground or condition of their justification, but rather the issue 
or outcome thereof.1—D. S. A.] 


CoNCLUSION. 


In reviewing the relation of the evangelical doctrine of 
regeneration to the chief factors in twentieth-century thought, 
the following considerations must be borne in mind. We have 
seen how the great Christian doctrines have been formulated by 
collective apprehension through successive eras. Of these the 
latest has been, and is still, occupied with the subject of regenera- 
tion. This more recent rise into collective consciousness renders 
it more open to modification of thought and adjustment of terms, 
while the reckless handling of which this fact admits, increases the 
sensitiveness of the evangelical believer against veiled attacks on 
achieved doctrinal results, under suggested amendment of phrase. 
That, however, is no reason why the task of the last three centuries 
should not be completed with a care, and with a determination, 
worthy of our predecessors, and a reverence proper to the solemn 
theme itself. 

With the Church of all time, and especially with the 
Evangelical thinkers of the nearer centuries, we shall therefore 
steadfastly maintain the radical nature of the great change wrought 
on, and experienced by, the sinner in the work of regeneration. 
No compromise must be permitted with any theories which contend 
that this great change is normal, and explicable as part of the 
ordinary course of human development in the individual and the 
race ; and support their case by the pretext of the constitutional 
character of the Divine processes by which the change is effected. 
This radical change must, however, be emphasised as essentially 
ethical, and as the achievement of the Divine Father to reproduce 
His own abhorrence, and His own positive holiness, in those who, 
as yet, are not His children. The presence or absence of the filial 
spirit must be pressed home as a distinctive feature of the change. 
This filial spirit must not be claimed by those whose standard of 
holiness is other than that of the Father Himself, as exemplified 
in the Eternal Son ; nor lightly vaunted by such as fail to show 

1 Cf. Kirn, Grundriss, pp. 115-116, 
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their consciousness of union with Christ in a lively consciousness 
of union with all His believing people. The collectivist ideal will 
also tend to emphasise the need of this radical change by a sense of 
the futility of social reform, where the selfishness of the unregener- 
ate heart is untouched. 

The chief modification, or rather development, of the 
doctrine of regeneration will, however, come from the biological 
and psychological side. The application to ethical and religious 
experience, not merely of corporeal analogies, but of the ascer- 
tained principles on the one hand, and the mysteries, on the other, 
which underlie all our dealings with the problems of life origins 
and development, cannot but illuminate the Christian teaching 
on the recovery of Eternal Life. We have seen how the presence 
of continuity under change, and the action of change upon a con- 
tinuous self, are in accord with vital processes in the departments 
of life other than those of morals and religion. Knowledge of the 
analogy of the reversal of degenerative sequences by the intro- 
duction of new environment and direction cannot fail to establish 
and enforce the results reached by Christian theologians as to the 
nature and necessity of the new birth, repentance, and holiness, 
and the possibility and reality of the radical change involved. 
Perhaps the chief modification will appear in the conception and 
adaptation of scriptural phraseology. Instead of thinking and 
speaking of spiritual life and death in a conventional usage of 
religious function and relation, we shall think and speak of the 
spiritual conditions of actual personal life and death. Instead of 
conceiving of kinds of life, we shall think of permanency of life 
dependent on spiritual conditions ; hence the new birth will be a 
new entrance on life out of a dying state, and its result will be 
“newness of life,” and a “new creation,” arising out of a new 

environment. Without this new environment the human spirit 
is as helpless, and its condition as hopeless, as if it were already 
dead, and into this new environment only the action of the par- 
doning, adopting, and regenerating grace of God can place it. 
This fundamental fact will be more strongly than ever exhibited 
by the corrected usage of scriptural phrase under the combined 
influence of a natural biological reference, and a more carefully 
scrutinised context. 

A similar thought holds good in regard to the supreme 
necessity for maintaining the personality and distinct agency of 
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the Holy Spirit of God as the Regenerator. All reversals of mori- 
bund process and acquisition of new environment in the biological 
sphere lead up to the postulate of a directing energy, a working 
mind, and therefore, in the case of the soul, create the conviction 
that the transformation is due to the Author of all being and life, 
whose transcendence and immanence are each manifested in this 
glorious work of regeneration. With the Catholic Church in all 
ages we shall reaffirm our faith in “‘ the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the 
Giver of life, proceeding from the Father and the Son, Who, with 
the Father and the Son, together is worshipped and glorified.” 
Breathing where He pleaseth, He initiates the change, introducing 
the soul into the new environment of achieved redemption ; and 
by processes accordant to, not discordant with, its constitution, 
and without destruction of its identity, refashions it in the image 
of the Redeemer, and “ every victory won and every thought of 
holiness are His alone.” We shall reaffirm that He “‘ spake by the 
prophets,” and that He still speaks in, and through, the Church, 
which, under His gracious guidance, selected and preserved the 
record for the standard of Christian truth and duty, and which 
still ministers to the perfecting of each saint, until the glorious 
consummation’ be reached, until the renewed spirit be ready for 
its final self-expression in the spiritual body like unto its Lord’s, 
and the several members be finally conjoined into the glorious 
body of the living Head. These things we will continue to affirm 
constantly, in order that “they which have believed in God 
may be careful to maintain good works,” and thus, the purpose 
of the Father and the passion of the Son, reaching their accom- 
plishment through the persistent, patient, powerful, progressive 
action and pervasive life of the Spirit, are revealed to our reverent 
and eager gaze, as we wonder and adore. God in three persons, 


blessed Trinity ! 


CHAPTER X. 
GOD’S ULTIMATE COMMONWEALTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE have considered the great Evangelical teaching, both as to 
the individual and as to the race, on the themes of creation, sin, 
incarnation and redemption, justification and regeneration, as 
these are presented in the historical manifestation of Christ, and 
in the spiritual experiences of His people before and after that 
manifestation. It still remains for us to consider the issue of 
these experiences for the individual and the race in a condition 
beyond the present world. The experiences of Christ and His 
people have no meaning if bodily death ends all. The conviction 
that it does not, but that rather it is Christ Who has brought 
life and immortality to light through His Gospel, has markedly 
characterised every form of Christian faith from the first. It 
is, perhaps, less bold to-day than at any previous period. This 
fact is due to several conditions, of which one undoubtedly is 
dissatisfaction with previous formularies, and a consequent lack 
of clearness of conception. Restore in measure this clearness, 
and without doubt the half-smothered conviction will flame forth 
afresh in its pristine force. 

In considering destiny, the reverence and diffidence proper 
in handling all the grave themes of theology are enhanced. 
That natural sense of the obvious obscurity which hangs over 
futurity is intensified in the present case by the profundity and 
solemnity of the issues involved, and by the complexity of the 
considerations upon which any forecast must be attempted. 
Moreover the results of the many attempts at the dogmatic 
formulation of a doctrine of last things by the schoolmen of all 
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the great historic Christian communities have never obtained 
such unwavering confidence or such universal consent as has been 
accorded to the corresponding formulas of the other great doctrines 
common to Christendom. ‘This hesitant note in regard to eschat- 
ology was but to be expected, if we are correct in interpreting the 
history of Christendom as a march in theological thought, in which 
at first only provisional definition can be collectively given on 
matters proper to the later stages. Such tentative definitions 
will be liable to error in proportion to the degree in which they 
anticipate the period in which the full discussion of their subject 
will have arrived. If the interpretation previously given as to 
the successive periods of theology be followed, then it would 
appear that the Church has not yet concluded the collective 
consideration of the work of the Spirit, and the serious and 
final discussion on eschatology is but emerging, hence the 
difficulty either of dogmatising where Christendom seems to 
halt, or of criticising formule provisionally reached. Sufficient 
discussion can hardly be said to have hitherto taken place 
to allow of that clear apprehension of truth which the inter- 
necine strife of mutually opposing errors invariably brings forth. 

But from this uncertainty arises also a greater freedom of 
inquiry, and a stronger conviction that Christ will most approve 
Himself the Light of the world just where the gloom is deepest. 
In no department of theology is there greater need for clear and 
definite teaching. With the freedom goes an obligation to 
which neither reverence nor diffidence should blind us. Evan- 
gelicals have always recognised the duty of exhibiting the harmony 
of the Christian doctrine of destiny with the rest of the Christian 
system. A certain section, indeed, who would arrogate to them- 
selves alone the right to be called Evangelical, seem to find a 
special delight in the flouting of the human reason, forgetful that 
their Master came to satisfy human reason, and not to stultify 
+t. Some measure of our obligation and of our possible attainment 
will appear by considering the limits imposed on this department 
of theology, and the lines along which effort has hitherto proved 
futile. We shall then be able to turn our attention in more 
promising directions. 

All attempts at eschatology fail which are conducted on 
the principles of philosophical theism apart from the words and 
works of Christ, or where these are made merely corroborative 
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instead of regulative. It is Christ alone Who can teach us to 
face the fact of sin in the universe of a Holy God, and to face 
it in God’s very presence. All philosophy which makes sin inevit- 
able, and a part of the evolution of the final good, makes sin 
desirable in itself for the creature, confuses moral distinctions, and 
ultimately destroys Divine personality. All considerations, on 
the contrary, argued from the Divine character as holy and 
righteous have either to face the dualism of perpetual sin in the 
universe of this holy God, or to argue its extinction on premises 
which would properly have rendered its appearance impossible. 
Since sin exists to-day, why not to-morrow? Why not forever ? 
If for some good purpose now, why not always for some good 
purpose? Yet if not for ever, why at all? We are, therefore, 
thrown back as Christians more entirely than ever on the revela- 
tion given of destiny in the words and works of Jesus Christ. 
Even these, however, have been construed in ways strangely 
self-contradictory,and that to a degree far surpassing the diversities, 
in other departments of religion, of opinions professedly drawn 
from His teaching. This is partly accounted for by the considera- 
tion already adduced as to the historical development of doctrine. 
Our expectation of success should, however, for this very reason 
be the greater, inasmuch as the better intelligence which the 
centuries of our era have successively given us of other doctrines 
will now serve to illuminate what was previously not ripe for 
discussion. Further, the felt urgency, now apparent, may be 
taken as an indication of the fulness of time ; and it may, if not 
allowed to become haste, be expected to produce as its fruit a 
tentatively satisfactory apprehension on destiny. It is also 
conceivable that we may find the intrusion of some alien element, 
which as part of the Divine providence has hitherto prevented 
satisfactory Evangelical formulation on this point. 

Notwithstanding such hesitancy, Christian faith, as experienced 
and expressed through the ages, has all along had certain per- 
manent elements which may be fairly stated as follows :— 

(z) There is a Divine purpose and goal, the reality of which 
has been felt by all God’s people before and during the Christian 
era. This purpose is necessarily a good and holy purpose, and 
is sure of ultimate triumph. Difference exists only as to what 
we may suppose to be included in it. 

(2) This holy and triumphant purpose deals both with our 
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race as a whole, and with every individual of it, and does so 
in relation to the wider universe. Difference exists as to the 
relative place of these, in the execution of the purpose, and of 
the results to the individual. 

(c) On the whole, as a matter of history, Christendom has 
steadily affirmed a dual destiny of individuals, and this in spite 
of, as we shall see below, the frequent appearance of Christian 
Universalism. Difference has obtained as to whether the dual 
individual destiny be one of life and death, as in the early, and 
for long in the Eastern, Church, or one of weal or woe in endless 
life for all, as in the Western Church from the earlier medieval 
period. 

(d) Destiny, however conceived, depends upon conduct in 
this life; and whether dealt with under law or under grace it 
never loses the element of consequent recompense. Wide differ- 
ence exists even with those who adhere strongly to one or other 
form of the dualistic destiny, as to the relation of bodily death 
and the immediate future to the ultimate issue. 

(e) There is a definite close to be anticipated for the present 
state of our world, involving a great act of Christ as Judge and 
King in the introduction and establishment of some final con- 
dition for the people of God. Difference exists as to the relation 
of such consummation to intervening stages of the world’s progress, 
to the effects of the reversal of bodily death, and the coincidence 
or otherwise of individual destiny with the crisis of the world’s 
story. 

How, then, are these permanent elements in Evangelical eschat- 
ology, and their propriety to the Christian system as a whole, to 
be exhibited in relation to modern thought? Are they openly at 
variance with it? Or are they claiming and unexpectedly receiving 
its homage.and support? Any attempt at an answer must have 
regard to both the individual, the race, and the universe at large. 
Much will depend on the priority and proportion of our thought, 
which must be regulated by our perception of a great Divine 
purpose. If we start from the thought of God’s relation to the 
individual, and let this mould our thought of His relation to 
the race and to the universe, our impiety will chastise us. The 
inverted order and proportion will bring confusion, shamelessly 
charged by us upon the Scriptures, from which the seemingly 
contradictory data—“ antinomies,” as we call them nowadays— 
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are drawn. Contrariwise, if we reverently grasp God’s creative 
and providential purpose as presented in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, we find that their indications of racial destiny and 
of God’s free relation to the individuals correspond with that 
purpose. To catch but a glimpse of it is worth the modification 
of the most cherished predilections. 


PART 1, 
ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A. FATHERHOOD. 


Following up the previous course of thought on Fatherhood, 
we find that the Christian faith, according to Evangelicalism, 
presents the destiny of redeemed and regenerated man as a 
realised sonship. It is thus enjoyment of the Father’s inheritance, 
glory, dominion, and blessedness. Eternity is to be spent in 
the knowledge, service, and fellowship of God. This destiny 
is consequently at once the goal of the individual life and the 
secure basis of its perpetuity and infinite development. There 
is, on the one hand, that sense of absolute satisfaction which 
we call rest, and on the other, the sense of permanent curiosity 
and desire, which instead of being baulked, will be ever increas- 
ingly fulfilled. The sense of completeness of what is passed 
and achieved will be absolute at every stage, and yet in itself 
will give birth to new desire with a restful certainty of new 
achievement. The absolute rest of the Father will have repro- 
duced itself, along with His ceaseless energy, in the perfected 
eternity of His children, as in the progressive cyclone there is 
‘the vortex centre of perfect rest.1 The soul is now in completed 
voluntary harmony with its Divine environment. No change 
is possible to which it cannot, through its knowledge of God, 
at once correspond. 

In contemplating the wondrousness of this realised son- 
ship, we cannot escape the question as to the extent of its 
achievement in the myriads of human beings who have come 


1 This subject is splendidly treated by A. B. Davidson, in his 
exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Handbooks for Bible 
Classes ‘series, 
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into existence, not to speak of other possible intelligences. Does 
the Fatherhood of God carry with it essentially the realisation 
of sonship in every conceivable instance of intelligent beings ? 
Or is there in Fatherhood itself, conceived in the highest ethical 
sense, a character and design which exclude, or which may exclude, 
the realisation of sonship in some, perhaps many, instances ? 
If the essence of fatherhood be reproduction, and as applied 
to the Holy God, be a reproduction of His holiness, then the 
ultimate design of the Divine Fatherhood must be, not only 
a holy creature or creatures, but the reproduction of those who 
will, in like manner, co-operate with the Father, in reproducing 
holiness in future intelligences. This thought is well brought 
out in the closing pages of Prof. James Candlish’s Christian 
Salvation, where he points out that the repeated Biblical refer- 
ences to kingly rule, as the future prerogative of the redeemed, 
imply the existence of those over whom it is exercised. He urges 
that the function of the Church, in the display of God’s manifold 
wisdom to spiritual intelligences (Eph. ili.), suggests the creation 
of countless spirits, whose probation shall be genuine, indeed, 
in the abstract possibility of failure, but securely successful, not 
by an arbitrary decree, but by their instruction in the story of the 
sin, the redemption, and the judgment of mankind. Well may 
the earnest expectation of the creation wait and groan for this 
revealing of the sons of God; and well may man heed so great 
a salvation, which thus places him at the head of the world 
to come, and puts all things under his feet! This glorious, 
Divine purpose, however, in virtue of its collectivist character, 
suggests the Father’s subordination thereto of His treatment 
of individuals and their fate. If that purpose is best achieved 
by the non-realisation of sonship in certain individuals, then 
these individuals must have a destiny, whatever it be, corre- 
sponding to that non-realisation, and perish, whatever we 
may understand by that expression, not in spite of the Father- 
hood of God, or through any failure of His purpose, but just 
because of the very nature of that Fatherhood and that purpose. 
It accordingly behoves us to examine this conception of Father- 
hood in the light of the evolutionary method, which it has pleased 
God to emphasise to the intelligence of the present day, and 
then more fully to observe the congruity of this conception and 
this method with the nature of the collectivist goal. 
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B. Evouution. 


The thought of the Divine life ever self-expressed in the 
Logos, and through Him put forth at last in the shape of 
created personalities, obliges us to consider the question of the 
permanency of these personalities. When the life of God beats 
consciously in the breast of the creature, and the creature knows 
itself one with the throb of the Father’s purpose, then a relation- 
ship is established such as to guarantee the permanency of the 
individual with all his distinctness and differentiation from every 
other. In the case of the redeemed sinner this is doubly en- 
sured by all that has been involved in the Incarnation and the 
Cross, and in the work of the regenerating Spirit. The title and 
the fitness to live have been not only procured for, but secured to, 
the soul, and by it have been indissolubly appropriated. Eternal 
Life, not by absorption into the Infinite, but by a fitness and 
fulness of the finite, is the biological goal of the individual. It 
is now capable of concurring in the unending creatorship of 
God, and sharing in His passion for self-multiplication, that is, 
for the ceaseless increase of holy finite creatures like itself. 
Not in a Nirvana, but in the conscious union of its distinct 
personality with the Eternal Personality, it thus enters into 
the blessed fellowship of the Three in One. It is therefore 
clear that whatever be the means proper to the Divine order, 
such a personality cannot succumb to death, either in, or 
after, the death of the body. Its life is no longer contingent 
on the external combinations which we call matter, nor even on 
the changing consciousness of its own experiences, but upon the 
pulse of the Eternal Heart. The individual cannot die, because 
he is morally and spiritually bound to live with the Living One. 
This thought gives morality and religion their proper place in the 
economy of life, and attaches to it a meaning not otherwise discern- 
ible; and in this view, broadly stated, Christendom is at one 
with itself and with the highest and most critical philosophy. 
God’s glorious design is realised, and His concurring creature 
has therein achieved immortality. 

Difference of opinion occurs when we proceed with 
the inquiry as to whether all individuals are included in this 
glorious destiny. If, on considerations already adduced, we 
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here allow that none but the Son to Whom the Father “ showeth 
all things that Himself doeth ” can guide us as to the part to be 
played by individual destiny in the wider Divine purpose, and 
ask what He has taught, even then we are met with the three 
familiar positions into which, apart from questions of probation, 
all Christian thought has hitherto resolved itself. These may 
be thus summarised— 

(x) All men share God’s deathlessness, but some forever choose 
sin, and therefore its consequent woe. ‘This issue is part of an 
ultimate Divine purpose in the creation of the freedom of the 
creature, though contrary to the purpose of God in relation to 
His holy will. This view, which has held Western Christendom 
for fourteen centuries, may be most simply and justly known as 
Augustinianism. 

(2) Men do not share God’s deathlessness until they share His 
holiness, and the consequent blessedness ; which some will never 
choose to do, and will therefore cease to live. This view, long 
orthodox in the Eastern Church, is known as Conditional Im- 
mortality, more popularly as Conditionalism, or less accurately 
as Annihilation. 

(3) Men all share God’s deathlessness, and in the holy and 
irresistible purpose of God, each and all will ultimately share 
His holiness and blessedness. This view, though it has never 
obtained as orthodoxy, has been of constant recurrence, at least 
from the time of Origen, and has dominated the thought of the 
last two generations. It is known as Universal Restoration, or 
more popularly as Universalism. 

The supposed antagonism of these three views has de- 
veloped the now popular position of Dogmatic Uncertainty ; 
that is, that Christ has purposely left us in the dark. Instead, 
however, of balancing Universalism, Conditionalism, and Augustin- 
janism against each other in order to justify the position of Dogmatic 
Uncertainty, it were braver and wiser to discover the true elements 
in each position by recognising as such those elements which it 
shares with either of the others. The form in which all these 
common elements best coalesce ought to be nearest the truth. 
Any form which prevents such coalescence will excite suspicion 
of error. The measure of the resulting harmony will also measure 
the limits of necessary uncertainty. We shall then be largely 
relieved from handling objections which, whether from nature 
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or Scripture, are easily raised against each theory, and almost as 
easily refuted. 

To confine ourselves for the moment to truths or elements 
common to these diverging views:—That which is common 
to Augustinianism and Conditionalism is the eternal penalty 
of sin, whether as a deathless woe, or as a woeful death; 
That which is common to Conditionalism and Universalism is 
the final extinction of evil, in the one case by the conversion, 
in the other by what may be called the self-elimination, of 
the sinner; That which is common to Augustinianism and 
Universalism is the Divine kinship and consequent dignity of 
the individual soul, whether in weal or woe. Now if, in the 
last of these, the dignity of the soul really necessitates its 
intrinsic deathlessness, it is clear either that all souls must 
be brought back. to God—in which case there is no eternal 
punishment—or else that some will remain in sin, and there 
will be no final extinction of evil. In either case a mass of 
conflicting evidence from nature and Scripture confronts us. 
If, on the contrary, intrinsic deathlessness be no part of the 
soul’s creaturely dignity, then the final extinction of evil and the 
eternal punishment of sin coalesce in the self-elimination of the 
sinner, who thus incurs, not an endless life of loss, but an endless 
loss of life. The living God finally separates Himself from those 
who have chosen to separate from Him. We thus reach, not 
indeed a crude Annihilationism, but such a guarded Conditionalism 
as instead of being incompatible with Evangelicalism at any 
point, confirms it at every point, and especially confirms the 
evangelical emphasis on the heinousness of sin. Sin is now 
set forth as so heinous as to require not suffering alone, remedial 
or irremediable, but death itself; and this both a vicarious death 
endured for the believing penitent, and a personal death to be 
‘experienced by the incorrigible. That is why the Augustinian 
tradition of eternal woe, in spite of what we venture to think 
its grotesque caricature of God and man, is nearer the truth than 
the sister theory of Universalism. It may here be objected that 
the common element in Augustinianism and Universalism is really 
sacrificed by this conclusion, namely, that the soul is worthless if not 
immortal, inasmuch as the Divine dignity of the soul requires 
its deathlessness. But does it? Theologians who hold that 
it does urge that the worth of the soul and the propriety of the 
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Divine effort for its salvation vanish if it be not immortal. This 
plea, however, fails to distinguish between potential and intrinsic 
immortality. The worthiness of the soul as a fit subject of 
Divine compassion and effort is guaranteed by its capacity for 
deathlessness, while the Divine grace is enhanced by being put 
forth, not for the deathless, but for the dying. The worthlessness 
of the soul would follow only from its necessary death, not from 
its potential mortality. Instead of thinking of the soul as worthy 
because deathless, we can think of it as deathless because made 
worthy. This isits real dignity. The fundamental truth common 
to the Augustinian and Universal theories is thus conserved. 
Extract from the theological thumb of Evangelicalism the thorn 
of the soul’s intrinsic immortality, and the festering wound will 
soon disappear. Remove from the eschatological problem this 
adventitious dogma, and the pieces of the puzzle permit prompt 
adjustment. 

The ultimate harmony of this synthesis with the teaching 
of evolution as to the non-permanency of the unfit is obvious. 
Its recognition, too, of God’s qualified responsibility, and of His 
equitable dealing in regard to those who have never consented to 
become sons, affords a more intelligible conception than that now 
current, both of the Fatherhood of God, and of the more sombre 
facts of human life. God undertakes, indeed, responsibility to 
Himself for the final issue as one of universal holiness and happi- 
ness ; but He does this by sharing with the creature, made in His 
own free likeness, His responsibility as to whether this end will be 
reached by the concurrence or by the disappearance of the in- 
dividual himself, as well as by the concurrence or by the dis- 
appearance of those whose lives each individual has in turn 
influenced. God is thus justly severe, but not severely unjust. 
The soul is never left altogether to itself, but its dignity is respected 
in respecting its intrinsic freedom. That freedom is not interfered 
with, but the universal and collective end is irresistibly secured. 
Nor can the wisdom of God be taunted with ending what it cannot 
mend, if understood as, from the first, constituting so as to end what 
will not mend. Thus the correspondence between the biological 
and teleological elements in evolution becomes manifest. There 
are not wanting numerous indications that the mind of the theo- 
logical laity drifts slowly, but steadily, towards this solution, 
and waits only its concurrent adoption by theologians of repute, 
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and its provisional formulation, to reconstitute it the recognised 
orthodoxy of Evangelicalism. 

On the other hand, we are faced with the old objection 
as to the persistency of being, and the consequent incredibility, if 
not impossibility, of annihilation in any form. Ina past generation, 
with its emphasis on materialism and the supposed indestructi- 
bility of material ‘‘ atoms,” philosophers and theologians eagerly 
seized on this thought as an illustration of the greater incredibility 
of the destruction of any separate spirit, regarded in the light of a 
spiritual atom. In the present generation the tendency is show- 
ing itself, in consequence of the further disintegration of the sup- 
posed atom of matter, to transfer the thought of persistence to 
the life of the universe, and indeed to conceive of every form of 
energy as living. It is then argued that the human life of the ego 
or soul must persist, though no longer in the same visible form, 
and it is assumed that this means the continuance of the con- 
sciously identical personality. Knowing “that I am,” however, 
is not the same as knowing ‘“‘ what I am.” Neither the old argu- 
ment from the supposed persistency of matter, nor the newer 
argument from the persistency of life, retains any cogency when 
we reflect that the persistent matter is engaged in a ceaseless 
flux of vastly varied combinations, and that the persistent life 
is not to be confused with the infinite variety of forms in which 
it clothes itself. 

We are thus thrown back not on the question of per- 
sistent life or matter, but on the question of whether self-con- 
sciousness carries with it a proof of its own indissolubleness ; or, 
on the other hand, is compatible with a complex, and therefore a 
perishable, constitution. Kant’s well-known dictum on this point 
is worth recalling. ‘If,’ he says, ‘‘ we concede to the soul this 
simple nature, because it contains no separate parts, and conse- 
quently has no extensive quantity, yet there cannot be denied to 
the soul,as well as to anything else that exists, an intensive quantity, 
i.e. in relation to its faculties and generally to all that constitutes 
being, a degree of reality which can decrease through innumerable 
smaller degrees. . . . Thus the so-called substance—the thing of 
which permanence however has not been demonstrated—can be 
reduced to naught, if not by division, yet by the gradual decline 
(remissio) of its faculties through elanguescence—if I may be 
allowed the expression, For even consciousness has degrees which 
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can always be lowered ; so also self-consciousness, and every 
other faculty.” 1 

The increasing emphasis of modern philosophy on the 
complexity of the self-conscious ego makes for the same 
conclusion as that indicated by Kant.2. The complex ego may 
be disintegrated, and so cease to be an ego. Its interior life 
may cease to be separate or distinct from other life. Even if 
ultimately the kernel of the ego be regarded as a deathless 
spark of the Divine Spirit, this spark may be resumed by the 
Eternal Flame, and so cease to be a separate spark. This is the 
idea underlying the Oriental system of the transmigration of souls 
which, though theoretically identical in their different incarnations, 
have no personal continuity in our Occidental sense, no correlating 
memory, no conscious responsibility. All arguments from the 
persistence of matter and of life are futile in view of these con- 
siderations. It is impossible to argue that every form of being 
which has ever existed must maintain a separate permanent 
individuality, for here again we meet with degrees of manifestation 
and of separateness. Even those who are willing to plead for 
the immortality of every brute and insect would hardly be prepared 
to accept the individuality of separate plants, or to state what 
constitutes such, and whether each seed is, as such, permanent. 
On the contrary our thought of the identity of the seed with the 
plant which springs from it implies that the seed itself, as such, 
has gone; it has become a plant. Now, at what stage, before 
or after birth, does the human soul come into being? So far 
as analogy goes, everything points to the conclusion that per- 
manence of individuality, and therefore of personality, its most 
self-conscious form, is contingent on self-realisation. Man will be 
what he wills to be ; and if he will to be nothing, nothing he will be.* 


1 Kyritik dey veinen Vernunft, edition of Karl Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 
Leopold Voss, 1838, vol. ii. p. 793. 

2 See valuable article by Eucken in the Hibbert Journal of July to, 
1909, in which after a careful analysis, first of the argument from the 
nature of the soul, and then from its aspirations, he arrives at a tenta- 
tive conclusion in the direction of these pages. 

3 Annihilation,” from its ambiguity, is apt to be a misleading term 
in this discussion. Nothing is “ annihilated,” if regard be had only 
to the total amount of matter, and life, and of spirit. But “‘ annihila- 
tion’’ is constantly taking place if regard be had to any given combina- 
tion of matter itself, or of matter with life, or of spirit with either, 
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For personality does not lie in certain hereditary qualities or 
involuntary responsiveness to certain environment, but in the 
power that combines and uses these. Permanent freedom, the 
perfect control of all circumstances, is achieved by the rational 
use of this initial freedom, and is the guarantee of indestructibility. 
The misuse, that is, the irrational use, of freedom leads to increasing 
bondage to circumstance, till that which might have become a 
person has ended in being but a thing. So much for the philo- 
sophical side of the evolutionary conception applied to individual 
human destiny. 

The religious and Christian side of the same position 
would then appear to be the ultimate separation of the Spirit 
of God, as the Divine constituent of finite personality, from 
the incipient personal ego which had so misused its freedom 
as to turn its complex nature away from God instead of towards 
Him. On the Divine side the separation must needs be a con- 
scious reaction, and not incorrectly spoken of under the figures 
of punishment, judgment, and so forth, drawn from the inter- 
personal relations of finite life. The “death” thus issuing is 
not merely the discarnation of the soul, but its devitalisation, 
in consequence of which the very substance of the ego, whatever 
that be, ceases to live, and the ego, as such, perishes. That 
which constituted, or might have constituted, a deathless soul 
has ceased to be a soul, whatever else becomes of its constituent 
elements. It matters very little, then, whether we conceive 
of the life as de-personalised, or of the soul as de-vitalised ; in 
either case, what we knew as the living soul, ego, or person 
has gone. Should it please any pertinacious controversialist 
to suggest that the crematorium, which we call hell, has a factory 
attached by which the valuable refuse of defunct souls may be 


1 Extract from Henry More’s Mystery of Godliness: ‘“‘ My en- 
joyments then increasing with my victories, and innocency and sim- 
plicity filling my mind with ineffable delight in God and His Creation, 
I found myself as loath to die, that is, to think my soul mortal, as I 
was when a child to be called in to go to bed in summer evenings, 
there being still light enough, as I thought, to enjoy my play.” 
The increase of enjoyments, victories, and delights showed he had 
the conditions of Immortality, and one would expect that a converse 
condition would prove the corruption and mortality of the soul. Mr. 
More’s experience tends to show, not the immortality of the soul, 
but of his soul, 
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converted by the Divine alchemy into new combinations of 
souls not yet existent, he is welcome to his fancy; but these 
will be new souls, and as distinct from the defunct as any child 
from its ancestors. All questions of the use or waste of personality 
relate to a supposed purpose. And if individual men use up 
their lives in seeking inferior ends, they only get what they choose, 
and their lives are not wasted unless compared with the higher 
choice which might have been made, but which was not the 
purpose of the foolish user. Nor are such lives wasted from 
the Divine point of view if their existence, however temporary, 
subserves the holiness and permanence of those who shall con- 
stitute the collective whole, and if all that was good and great 
in them is carried forward into other personalities. Such con- 
ceptions may shock the emotional side of some sensitive natures, 
but they give no wound to the moral sensibilities of those who 
know from nature, from conscience, and from Christ, both the 
goodness and severity of God, and appreciate the equity of those 
who are not thereby led to repentance being left to destruction. 
It is the only mercy remaining to them, and, as we have seen, 
it is, like God’s other works, constitutional. It must not be 
forgotten that if a minimum of faith is sufficient for classifica- 
tion in the category of the saved, so also the minimum of dis- 
belief would intrinsically warrant, in biological parity, enrolment 
among the lost. There is no valid inference from any of the 
Divine attributes that any opportunity, however slight, if de- 
liberately rejected, shall not have become the final test of destiny. 

This provisional decision still leaves us faced with the 
‘more baffling and less ascertainable problems regarding “ the 
intermediate state,” that is, the state immediate upon bodily 
death, and intermediate between that and the final destiny of 
the soul. ‘These problems, as well as the tentative decision, 
will alike be found to demand the aid of the collectivist idea 
for their successful treatment. The vague and meagre char- 
acter of Scripture statement on these latter questions, as compared 
with its emphasis on the tremendous importance of the dual 
issue, is in marked contrast with the overweening estimate of 
their importance in popular thought, which attempts by dis- 
cussion to reach some hopeful conclusion for final destiny. Man 
attaches importance to the immediate, God to the ultimate. 
Man would fain reach an aggregate, rather than a collective, 
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Universalism, with the help of speculations on the intermediate 
state ; God would have him understand final issues clearly from 
present facts without any necessary corollaries or inferences 
regarding the intermediate state, and would have him read the 
meaning of individual life and destiny only in the light of the 
collectivist goal of His purpose. Meantime, let us pursue the 
evolutionary inquiry into the region of the immediate consequences 
of bodily death. 

Admitting the validity of the ethical and religious argu- 
ments for the permanence of the individual righteous soul, we 
have to ask what relation this permanency sustains to the fact 
of bodily death. Does the assured progression of personal life 
proceed in some normal fashion, irrespective of the bodily dis- 
solution, or even advantaged thereby? Or is there some 
temporary, but necessary arrest of that progress until, in the 
consummation of the ages, yet fuller environment be induced, 
which will reconstitute the bodily expression and initiate the 
soul into the perfect Kingdom of Heaven? Does ultimate 
permanency guarantee survival, or only revival after partial 
dissolution ? Corresponding questions arise as to whether the 
final dissolution awaiting the unfit be coincident with bodily 
death, or admits of, or perhaps, requires, a temporary survival 
with ever-dwindling energy and diminishing experience. Or is 
the relation of the body to the personality such that in this case, 
too, a partial dissolution ensues, until the revolution of the ages 
shall bring round the collectivist consummation, with its perfect 
environment, the stimulating presence of which shall but reawake 
the dying self to a more acute and terrible consciousness of its 
more rapid, and appalling, and complete destruction ? 

It may fairly be said, when viewed from the individual 
standpoint, that the evolutionary line of thought, while implying 
no permanency from the mere fact of survival, would (1) seem 
to favour the idea of a conscious survival for both good and bad, 
that is, for the regenerate and the degenerating ; and (2) seem 
to indicate a gradual progression advantaged, rather than hindered, 
by death, for the regenerate ; and a gradual diminution, acceler- 
ated, rather than retarded, by bodily death, for the degenerate. 
On both sides we are apt to presume, whether correctly or not, 
that our sense of the separation of our present life from the 
departed corresponds to some actual separation on their part 
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from that life. If so, this separation as confining the soul more 
immediately to God, may be supposed to work for the greater 
progress and blessedness of those who love Him, and the more 
conscious horror, enfeeblement, and paralysis of those who hate 
Him. The notion, on the other hand, that the personality and 
its bodily expression are so intimately connected that bodily 
death destroys, at least for the time, that personality as we 
know it, is a view not necessarily confined to materialistic 
philosophy, whether atheist or Christian ; and has much more 
to be said in its favour than present-day philosophy tolerates. 
It may plead in its favour, on evolutionary grounds, such natural 
processes as the pupa stage of the insect, the sleep of the embryo, 
as well as the daily sleep of man. Why should not the regenerate 
personality, itself the embryo of the new humanity, similarly 
prepare for its second birth into its eternal glory? But great 
difficulties attend such a conception, and ethical and religious 
considerations seem to have led the Church into a growing con- 
fidence that the God of the Covenant will not even provisionally 
let His people fall into the hands of death, and that nothing 
can part them from the life of their Redeemer Head, even for 
a moment. Both biological and ethical considerations make 
such a thought as that of temporary suspension of life still 
more difficult, and almost grotesque, in respect of the reprobate. 
For why should death relinquish his assured prey by a temporary 
revival such as this supposed resurrection and judgment of the 
wicked would then be ? 

On the ethical side we are thrown back on the inquiry, 
How far is bodily death “ natural,” that is, constitutional to man 
as man? That it is so absolutely can be urged only by those 
who treat man as a mere brute, and deny all force to the moral 
and religious arguments which point to man’s constitution as 
containing the promise of deathlessness, at least conditionally. 
The degree to which the body is the focus and symbol of all 
God’s dealing with man, and of man’s response to the moral 
order, is worth inquiry, and may suggest some reason as to why 
bodily death is needed for the perfect regeneration of the spirit. 
Such bodily death as we now know, with its arrest on present 
relationships and activities, and the abrupt cessation of present 
developments, would seem incongruous with such an ethical and 
religious constitution. More congruous is the thought that the 
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normal achievement of personal immortality would express itself 
in a corresponding adjustment of corporeal relationship to the 
external world, and the necessary goal be reached by corporeal 
metamorphosis of a continuous organism rather than by its 
abrupt dissolution. But if the question, Is death natural? be 
construed in relation to man’s present sinful state, then the answer 
may most fitly be in the affirmative. Death is now natural, be- 
cause man, by his abnormal action, has put himself under the 
Jaws of sub-human nature. Choosing the brutish life he chooses 
the brutish fate. That this should mean the immediate dissolution 
of the ego does not, however, follow. The removal of the present 
organ of self-expression may be a stage, but not the final one, 
in the destruction of the evil personality, and the ethical and 
religious arguments are perfectly compatible with a biological 
theory of attenuation, and of a personal identity which subsists 
either as survival, or even with the more grotesque theory of a 
resurrection after temporary death, like the sudden flare of a 
candle which seems to have expired, and, in blazing up, dies. 
Bodily death, accepted as normal to the secondary or fallen 
condition of mankind, may thus be viewed as finding its place in 
the redemptive economy as a further stage in the development of 
ultimate destiny both of the good and the bad. Its significance in 
all its implications and adjuncts, and the separation from things 
seen and temporal, quite apart from the condition into which we 
may suppose the souls to enter, are calculated to impress on the 
regenerate soul the meaning of its redemption, and on the un- 
regenerate the certainty of its doom. 

Apart from the purely materialistic concept of the nature 
of the personal ego, a position almost contradictory in terms, 
it is difficult to object to the possible persistence of discarnate 
consciousness. There does not seem, however, to be any more 
reason for assuming the discarnate state to be advantageous rather 
than disadvantageous to the spiritual impressibility or expressive- 
ness of the soul. Discussion has been rife during the last half- 
century on the question of continued ethical probation in the dis- 
carnate state. As the very word probation implies an ethical goal 
and a possible failure, it can, of course, have no place in the denakt 
of a believer in Dogmatic Univeesbitorn, Uninterrupted education 
is his only catchword. It is, however, the thought of further 
opportunity, even with the contingency of ultimate failure, 
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which fascinates the bulk of the populace to-day, affording to 
the giddy a plea for neglect, and to the earnest some consolation 
on behalf of foolish friends. There is, on the one hand, nothing 
inconsistent with Evangelical teaching of a dual destiny in this 
thought, and, on the other hand, much to favour it in the incom- 
pleteness, as we deem it, of the mundane test of character, in the 
case of vast multitudes whose death leaves them unformed, and 
uninformed. For if repentance be possible after, as well as before, 
thirty, fifty, or even eighty years of age, why not also after, as well 
as before, bodily death ? When the Divine teleology is assumed 
to be the attempted rescue of each individual, the plea for con- 
tinued probation is regarded as irresistible. No injury is done 
to the ethical view of life so long as post-mortem failure is still 
admitted possible, so long as the conditions are not supposed 
to be necessarily more hopeful, but rather naturally the reverse, 
and so long as the seemingly incidental character then attached 
to death is allowed to carry with it the possibility of an adverse 
close to probation, even on this side of the grave. For if death 
count for so little that probation continues after it, it must also 
count for so little that probation may close before it, and many 
incorrigible reprobates still walk this earth; a notion not in- 
congruous with the experience of baffled religious and philanthropic 
workers in all ages, though alien to modern emotionalism. But 
if such considerations be neglected, and the careless come to 
regard a discarnate probation as more hopeful, instead of less 
hopeful, than the present, a manifest disrespect is offered to 
the meaning of the present life, and the importance of its use 
as affecting character and destiny. There is much to be 
said, on the other hand, in favour of the old tenet both of 
Rome and of Protestant Christendom, which fixed destiny 
at bodily death.1 Why should God do more for the dis- 
carnate than for the incarnate spirit? And why as much if it 
continues repugnant ? Is it not quite as worthy a concept of 
mundane life, or of the Almighty Lover of men, that His pro- 
vidence should terminate the earthly career of each soul whenever 
either its character is sufficiently developed to His all-seeing eye, 
though not to the world; or else when it has sufficiently dis- 

1 The Roman teaching of purgatory is no exception, purgatory 


being a fearful benefit reserved to the faithful only, and not accorded, 
as in the modern loose usage of the word, to men indiscriminately. 
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charged its function in the evolution of its neighbours, whether 
in their regeneration or their degeneration? Hence the imma- 
ture may leave this world, not only because they are too good 
to stay in it, and no longer require its discipline, and are not 
required to help their neighbours ; but also because they may be 
too bad to stay in it, and would prove hopelessly irresponsive 
in it to all correction, without furthering any social purpose. 

It is sometimes objected to the Christian doctrine of re- 
generation, when combined with the dual destiny, and especi- 
ally with probation closed at bodily death, that it results in 
the inclusion of death-bed penitents in the final Kingdom of God, 
and the exclusion of most virtuous and worthy disbelievers. 
Such result is characterised as shockingly unjust. To this it 
must be replied, firstly, as to title, that the death-bed penitent 
is not accepted on the ground of his own merits, both he and the 
virtuous disbeliever being already condemned as sinners; and 
secondly, as to fitness, the man who has yielded his heart in trust 
to the Son of God has from Him received the Spirit of God, which, 
in one way or another, secures that fitness. The physician 
speaks cheerfully of the diseased eye of the man whose sufferings 
have led him, all but too late, to the commencement of an assured 
cure, but shakes his head over the man in whose eye he has accident- 
ally detected the unsuspected germ of incurable blindness. Thirdly, 
it is quite conceivable that disembodiment, if it does end probation, 
may do so by removing the conditions of temporal life, which 
retard the sanctification of believers here, and which have arrested 
the development of sin in the disbeliever, however pleasantly 
virtuous. There is, therefore, no moral incongruity .or con- 
trariety to the principle of evolution in the old doctrine of probation. 
It is simply a strong emphasis on the admitted change in en- 
vironment. The doctrine of post-mortem probation, on the other 
hand, emphasises the element of continuity in evolution, and while 
allowing the changed environment, assumes it to be always hopeful, 
and almost always efficient. 

In regard to the Christian doctrine of the “ Resurrection 
of the just and the unjust ” much has been written, even by the 
greatest theologians, which will hardly bear examination. Two 
marked inconsistencies in their general line of argument immedi- 
ately present themselves. The one touches the meaning of the 
body as part of a true and complete manhood, and the other 
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the meaning of those who affirm some continuity or identity be- 
tween the human body which dies, and that which is ascribed 
to the soul in its ultimate state. As to the first, it would seem 
very inconsistent to affirm the necessity of the body as an integral 
part of human nature, as the ground for belief in resurrection ; 
and at the same time to affirm the necessary survival of the personal 
ego, and even its superior condition, when freed by death from 
its bodily entanglement. There can be little doubt that the 
popular seizure on the latter idea has ousted from modern Christen- 
dom the thought of resurrection, any need of which seems to 
detract from the glory into which the souls of believers do immedi- 
ately pass, according to all modern hymnology, and popular 
devotional literature. If the person is a person out of the body 
as well as in it, then the body cannot be said in any sense to 
be a part of the personality. The other marked inconsistency 
appears in the attempt to connect the present with the future 
body by supposing some kind of metaphysical continuity 
between them, other than the personal ego which has survived 
the bodily dissolution. The affirmation of the resurrection of 
the body of Jesus is intelligible because of the continuity of 
the organism, but the affirmation is unintelligible when made 
regarding bodies already dissolved into countless particles and 
recombined in countless other forms. What is intelligible is 
that a persistent spirit (whether this consist in a surviving 
substance or a measure of persistent life, temporarily deperson- 
alised) should be re-embodied in a form suitable to its ultimate 
destiny, and no other identity is needed than this identity of the 
ego to connect the thought of the human body, as we know it, with 
the thought of the body to be employed in the world to come. 
“The resurrection of the body,” z.e. of the body buried, may 
be said to have crept into medieval and modern faith somewhat 
thus: the idea of resurrection is construed as implying the previous 
death of that which rises; the soul cannot, or at least does not, 
die, but survives, therefore the soul, as the living person, is not 
the subject of the resurrection: the body does die, and is 
somehow or other the subject of resurrection. It then became 
necessary to justify this belief in the resurrection of the same 
body by ascribing to the soul some recondite connection with an 
imaginary continuity of the body known, by sense, to be destroyed, 
and the body expected by faith to be received. The alleged 
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necessity of body, that is some form of body, to constitute 
personality is no proof of identity between the body at one time, 
and that at another. Whatever form of philosophic belief we 
prefer, the modern theist of any description accepts personality 
as constituted, it matters not how, in the functions of the soul 
itself, and to him “‘ body” is merely the link between his own 
personality, or self, and the outer world, or not self. It is merely 
the medium of communication. 

It may be plausibly argued that without any body at 
all, even the persistent personality could have no continuous 
experiences, and could dwell only in its own memory, and that 
any means of communication whatsoever with what was not 
itself would constitute a body in our modern thought of the word. 
Hence the favourite modern idea that the new body arises with 
the personal spirit from the very death of the present. Hence, 
also, the prevalent belief in “ spirit manifestations,” and the 
almost morbid insistence that surviving souls must retain some 
connection and means of communion with mundane affairs. 
There is, per contra, the argument of those who deny altogether 
that the absence of habitual intercourse between the living and 
the dead is a proof that the state of the dead is either that affirmed 
by the materialist, one of utter dissipation, or, as affirmed by some 
crude and recrudescent forms of Christian faith, to be one of 
hibernation or stupefaction awaiting cosmic developments. In 
either case, the one valid and settled element in the ecclesiastical 
doctrine regarding the general resurrection is that the final 
destiny of men is one of embodiment, that is, as already said, 
one of intercommunion with the rest of the universe, and in 
the case of the blessed, one of free, full and perfect communion 
with every one and everything in God’s universe 3 a veritable 

partaking of the Divine nature without the slightest loss of 
infinite and distinct creaturehood. That is the “ spiritual body ” 
of the Apostle Paul. This is all we ought to mean when we say, 
with the Apostle’s creed, “‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” If more be insisted upon or intended by the words ‘‘ the 
body,” then we must confine ourselves to the preferable article 
of the Nicene Creed, “I look for the resurrection of the dead.”’ 
Personality, full and complete, with impressibility and power of 
expression will not in the same, but in another form, enter upon 
life everlasting. 
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The thought of embodiment as applied to the reprobate 
is still more difficult. If their disembodiment means a self- 
shrinkage, which is still only a stage towards a final fate, what 
can the re-embodiment be, unless the quickening impact of the 
collective expression of the collectivist indignation of the universe 
making itself felt in the expiring throes of the impenitent sinner’s 
shame. As with the question of disembodiment, so with that of 
re-embodiment, we are again compelled to reconsider in the light 
of the collectivist what we might discard in the light of purely 
individualistic questions. 

The idea of an extrinsic act of God in judgment upon a 
soul seems at first singularly discordant with modern emphasis 
on continuity and evolution. The moment, however, that we 
reflect that no evolution can take place without an environment, 
which must itself in turn be determined and moulded by that 
which is without it, we find ourselves thrown back upon the 
transcendent God of providence, Whose ultimate purpose regulates 
His dealing with the history of each soul, and leaves in His hands 
the delay or acceleration of its evolution. In this light, we may 
conceive of judgment, in the adverse sense, as the setting free 
of the destructive influences hitherto kept back by redemption ; 
or conversely, the cessation of the favourable influences which 
have hitherto retarded the soul’s dissolution ; for the righteous, 
a corresponding removal from sinful environment may be con- 
ceived as effecting a rapid perfection or sanctification through 
the same motives at present in operation, but in the more perfect 
environment in which they operate. Such considerations hold 
good, whether these changes are regarded as taking place co- 
incident with bodily death, or not until the final adjustment of the 
world’s collective evolution. 

The thought of individual judgment, and of how the time 
of probation, which, if not concluded in this world, eventuates 
in some fixed choice in the next, is related to the close of the racial 
probation and the physical catastrophe of the globe, forces us again 
to seek a collectivist solution. That each soul carries its fate in 
its own choice, that that choice is of a moral nature, and is related 
to God, and ultimately to Christ, though not necessarily to the 
knowledge of an historical Christ, may be said to be of the essence 
of Evangelical faith. And that this choice becomes manifest 
and declared not only to the Omniscient, but to His universe, 
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and constitutes judgment for good or ill upon the soul, as well 
as a fulness of revelation to itself, is an integral part of Gospel 
teaching. The excessive individualism of the past three centuries, 
accepting the doctrine of probation and limiting it to this earthly 
life, long fixed the idea of judgment as an arbitrary interruption 
to the soul’s course ; and, while thus determining the soul’s fate 
at bodily death, left a meaningless time-interval for the supposed 
consciousness. of the soul between this decision and its manifesta- 
tion ; and this has done much to bring the popular eschatology into 
discredit. But whether the view indicated above of the Divine 
detention of the course of the soul as a reason for its disembodiment 
be preferred ; or the modern view of uninterrupted continuity 
of moral development, upwards or downwards, after the death of 
the body, be adopted ; in either case some goal is reached in which, 
by analogy of every law of nature, the gradual becomes the sudden, 
and the course becomes a goal, the process a catastrophe. This, 
as much as continuity, is integral to the thought of Evolution. 
Each requires the other. Personality, however, can no longer be 
viewed as the mere existence of individual consciousness in relation 
to God. Every man is part of mankind, and any estimate of the 
progress towards the moral goal of the soul, and its eventuation, 
again obliges us to consider the thought of the collective probation 
of the universe. Even on this side of the grave, character and 
the probable nature of its destiny display themselves, and the 
conviction is produced of the inevitableness of a final goal, some- 
where, somehow. In what sense this result is attained by each 
individual, and in what sense succession of time may be conceived 
beyond the grave for individuals, and in what relation, therefore, 
such succession of time stands to the collective progress in the goal 
of mankind, are problems which, from the nature of the case, will 
hardly bear more than the mere statement of them. That the 
ultimate eventuation of the social evolution must include a concept 
of individual evolution, whenever and however accomplished, is 
indisputable. The Kingdom of God will take account of all that 
has been in every life, and gather up into itself every permanent 
personality and every permanent good thing, even in the person- 
alities whose evolution has resulted in their dissipation. The 
individual judgment, and the general, however conceived, are 
ultimately interdependent. 

The manner of the Blessed Life is, from the nature of the 
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case, inconceivable. The certainty of Eternal Life is coupled with 
an assurance of all that will make life desirable, and, therefore, 
love and work and worship are to be anticipated ; but the manner 
of these can be but dimly supposed ; we see through a glass darkly. 
Likewise, the certainty of the final death is coupled with the 
thought of finest pain, shame, and horror, though here again, 
it were vain to pry into. the manner of that awful execu- 
tion which, whether regarded as an extraneous act of God, or of 
the internal condition of the soul, must be infinitely appalling. 
Opinions differ on this point according to whether em- 
phasis is placed on the continuity of the personal life, and the 
implications that continuity is supposed to carry with it, or on 
the dissimilarity which the supposed obvious break must create 
in the conditions of personal consciousness. Ethical arguments, 
dispassionately considered, are insufficient to produce conviction 
as to the nature of the post-mortem state, though persons habitu- 
ated to be governed by their feelings and wishes in religion as in all 
else will always find a selection of ethical arguments to support 
their belief in a continually conscious, continually progressive, 
and finally hopeful condition of the departed of all sorts. Hence, 
the standard documents of the Christian religion are commendably 
vague both in any hints as to the immediate, and in any descrip- 
tion of the final states following bodily death. The Gospel affirms 
dogmatically the possibility of life, and the alternative of death, 
with the conditions attached, because that affirmation is intelligible, 
and therefore, so far, a practical thought. At the same time, 
there is a solemnising purpose in the vagueness in regard to details 
which, from the nature of the case, are unintelligible, and descrip- 
tions of which are beyond a certain point positively misleading. 
This combination of such reticent dogmatism is unique. 

We can now discern the measure of truth in the position of 
Dogmatic Uncertainty, which we found to be rivalling the other 
three positions, which have obtained a foothold in the Christian 
Church on individual destiny. That uncertainty is justifiable 
in the proportion in which it deals with details instead of with 
principles, with stages rather than with the end, with attempts 
to classify and certificate the variously conditioned groups of 
mankind rather than with the necessary moral issues, with the 
individual rather than the collective, with precarious inferences 
from the Divine character rather than with the declaration of the 
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Divine purpose, and Christ’s intimation of the result. On the other 
hand, Dogmatic Uncertainty is quite unjustifiable when it refuses 
to trace known biological laws to their proper issue; when it 
refuses to allow to the eschatological dicta of Christ the same 
contextual canons of interpretation that stand undisputed in other 
departments of theology; when it postulates very doubtful 
philosophical traditions as if assumed by Christ, and regulative 
for Christian. theology ; when it admits inferences from the sup- 
posed Divine character, and probable Divine action rather than an 
estimate of the Divine character from declared Divine purpose and 
results. No condemnation can be too severe when, under cover 
of professed uncertainty, there is cherished a deepening moral 
conviction of a virtually dogmatic universalism ; when, after all 
allowance made for the paralysis due to present confusion, and for 
the solemn obligation to be reverently cautious and self-distrustful, 
indolence and timidity are allowed to masquerade as piety and 
humility, and, thus disguised, to rebuke the logical and frank 
sincerity and faithfulness of those who would venture to ascertain 
and declare unpalatable truths. By the increasing indifference of 
the populace to the present external forms of religion that con- 
demnation is already pronounced. 


C. COLLECTIVISM. 


Point after point of the discussion on individual destiny has 
thus driven us to consider the collectivist nature of the Divine 
purpose. To bring in the thought of this purpose is to clarify 
our whole conceptions on the subject of eschatology. It magnifies 
what we may have overlooked, and minimises what we over- 
estimated ; but it broadens while it elevates and solemnises. 
What is to be evolved is a community. In its final form this 
is the community of the Divine family, the chosen of God. In 
its present embryo form it is the Church of the living God, of 
which every true believer, and none but the believer, is part. 
This Church is gradually manifesting itself, becoming conscious 
of itself, disentangling itself from outward association with 
unregenerate humanity, yet ever increasing by the multiplica- 
tion of converts from the seemingly unregenerate mass. 

A residuum is also in process of evolution on lines of 
disintegration. The evolution of the Church is normal; that 
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is to say, given the fact of sin and of the Divine energy in re+ 
demption and regeneration, it conforms to the human constitu- 
tion, as we have already seen. It is abnormal when compared 
with the evolution of innocent but holy individuals, or of sinless 
orders of intelligent beings, or with what we might suppose 
would have been the sinless evolution of humanity. The evolu- 
tion of the saints and of the Church of the saints is abnormal 
because it is an evolution in the environment of sin, by the 
second birth of those who were born sinners. The evolution 
of the degenerate is abnormal because it is in the atmosphere 
of redemptive grace, and in spite of the arrestive influences of 
grace on the destructive forces of sin. This grace flowing from 
redemption characterises the whole of God’s dealing with humanity 
before the appearance of the Messiah, as well as after, and in 
heathendom as well as in Christendom, and resistance anywhere 
and in any age is therefore resistance to Gospel grace. The 
fatal evolution of the degenerate is normal in respect that it 
follows the laws of habit and environment, the tendency to 
fixity, and so forth. Observe the parallel development of these 
two classes. Just because of the presence of a redemptive agency 
acting from the very first on fallen man, the selfishness which 
would induce complete isolation is limited in its operation, and 
able therefore to pervert, among other forms of good, the benefits 
of organisation, and shows itself in a collectivist form, known 
to Christian thought as “the world.” There is an evolution 
of evil as well as of good. In pre-Christian times, and even 
now in non-Christian lands, in spite of highly developed and 
celebrated and very ancient civilisations, nation after nation, 
and empire after empire, has fallen into corruption and dis- 
solution ; while in the more degraded specimens of savagery, 
mutual extermination indicates the natural outcome of human 
selfishness. But we need to goa step further. When evil persists 
in the face of a more developed good, and in the face of Gospel 
truth and of holy lives organises itself in defence of one form or 
another of iniquity, such evil is, from its being a resistance to 
greater light, worse evil than before. Hence it is impossible 
in any land for the good men to become better save at the cost 
of the further deterioration of those of their fellow-creatures 
who persist in evil. The wheat and the tares grow together 
until the harvest, and in both there is the blade, and then the 
22 
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ear, and then the full corn. Hence, it is correct both to say 
that the world, in a general sense, is getting better, and also 
that it is getting worse and worse. . It cannot in part get better, 
except it also in part get worse. Moreover, in proportion as 
in any area there is a greater intensity in the forces of good, 
and a greater external repression of evil by a reformed public 
opinion, there is created greater intensity in the evil repressed, 
and this makes ultimate explosion inevitable. In the inter- 
national fusion of many of the forces of humanity we are justified 
in anticipating a world-wide conflict and catastrophe as between 
the finally ripened and organised forces of good and the finally 
ripened and organised forces of evil. Similarly, reaction against 
intensified and organised evil produces a higher degree both of 
passive and active virtue in the Christian Church. 

The twentieth century is witnessing in the Christian Church 
manifestations and combinations of fortitude and fidelity, 
and the inception of world-wide enterprises, such as have never 
before been known. It will also witness fresh types and more 
complete types of Christian piety and character, as the Church 
gathers into itself the heritage of the different communities 
from which it makes its own increase. The regenerate Church, 
in its final condition, becomes the permanent representation 
of humanity. To be such it requires to be constituted from 
every type of groups of individuals. Every historical variety 
will appear as shaped in the kindreds, peoples, nations, and tongues 
from which the converts have been drawn. And every possible 
variety of intellectual and social condition will consequently 
be also present. Every type of moral experience will be found 
among the regenerate, from the all but incorrigible and unspeak- 
ably degraded, to lives virtuous from birth and all but stainless. 
Every form of faith will be found, from those who were counted 
righteous by their response to the most meagre Revelation, 
and what would seem to be the slightest operation of the Holy 
Spirit in non-Christian lands and ages, to those who have been 
advantaged with the fulness of Gospel light and influence. It 
is this infiniteness of variety among the individuals of the per- 
manent humanity which affords scope for an unending and 
growing service to each other, and therefore of an increasing 
brilliancy or intensity of the reflection of the Divine image in 
all the attributes of its glory. 
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Such a view of the Divine purpose and collectivist goal 
is in sharp contrast with any theory of election which would 
make the number of the saved too scant to allow of this infinite 
variety of type. From the nature of the case, they must be a 
great multitude which no man can number. This, however, does 
not involve any doctrine of the relative proportions of the re- 
generate to the whole of humanity. For it is clear that if the end 
be gained the proportion is immaterial. This collectivist purpose 
is, therefore, equally in sharp contrast with the popular doctrine 
of an aggregate Universalism. With all its speciousness, Uni- 
versalism is not collective but violently individualistic, attaching 
an overweening estimate to the value and function of the mere 
individual existence of every personality, and this is the radical 
error in all this universalist or semi-universalist teaching. To 
say that heaven is no heaven without those whom we have loved 
on earth is to deny to the Creator His place as the sole satisfaction 
of the creature. To affirm that God must preserve every soul in 
life until it has come back to Himself is to deprive the believing 
soul of that perfecting discipline which requires its consent to the 
destruction of the incorrigible, however once dear to the soul or 
to God. Such a position is a refusal of the soul to share in what 
may be called with reverence the eternal sorrow in the heart of 
God, while to say that God Himself cannot be content without 
the salvation of every individual is to make the Creator the idolater 
of His own creature. To realise, on the contrary, the collectivist 
goal is to justify the Creator as carrying out a gracious and inde- 
feasible purpose with the creature’s consent, whereby the creature 
shares in the glory of the final community ; without the creature’s 
consent, if the creature prefer the downward path to self-destruc- 
tion and consequent elimination as a distinct ego from God’s 
living universe. To admit such a conclusion is no more incom- 
patible with the Divine purpose than to admit the possibility and 
permission of sin itself as compatible with that purpose. The 
possibility of sin is the cost to the Holy Father of the possibility 
of sonship. The permission of sin is the cost to the Holy Father 
of the perfecting of sonship. And the penalty of sin is the cost 
to the Holy Father of the permanence of sonship. 

From the libertarian standpoint this risk was undertaken 
by the endowment of the creature with free will. From the 
determinist standpoint the issue is part of the great design to 
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make sin appear sinful, and thereby exhibit the full manifestation 
of the Creator’s holy love, and to reproduce it in the perfection 
and blessedness of the creature. That such a purpose should 
require the double evolution of good and evil in humanity is 
intelligible ; and that the wisdom and skill and infinite resource 
of the Creator should be displayed thereby in the employment 
of alternative ways of reaching His own end while completely 
respecting the freedom in self-determination of the creature whom 
He has made is also obvious. And if without this dual evolution 
in the race sin itself might seem excusable because the occasion 
of a redemption which was universally effective, then the sufficiency 
of the reasons at once reconciles the moral nature to the fact, 
and enhances our view of the Divine awfulness and holiness, as 
well as the love which would not stop short even of this to secure 
its gracious end, its passionate desire for collective sonship. 

The achievement of this Divine purpose is wrought out 
not only in terms of mind, but in terms of matter, and, so far as 
men are concerned, on a material globe whose course seems 
absolutely independent of man’s will, man’s ignorance, or man’s 
knowledge. Material forces in their ordinary course and in their 
catastrophic convulsions have played an important part in the 
making of human history. The struggle with them has developed 
human character, and each step in the fresh apprehension and 
utilisation of these natural forces has contributed to the ripening 
of the forces both of good and of evil. The use and abuse of the 
printing press, and the new situation created by the recent de- 
velopments of world-wide intercommunication, at once suggest 
themselves as examples. But the course of the world, the globe 
itself, and the physical conditions which surround it and have 
virtually determined its fate, man is powerless to alter or affect. 
-Modern science affords an increasing reservoir of possibilities 
for our conjecture as to the end of the globe, and we need not 
decide between heat, cold, and collision, between dissipation and 
reconstitution, between fusion and disintegration, to be convinced 
that an end of some kind must occur. Nor need we at all hesitate 
to contemplate a much speedier arrival of that end than we have 
hitherto supposed, when we reflect on the new discoveries which 
every decade now brings with it, any one of which may reveal 
the presence of some unsuspected factor in the dissolution of the 
globe. Moreover, it is not at all inconceivable that the factor 
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should remain undiscovered to the last. What we have to inquire 
into is the ethical bearing of the catastrophe of which, in some 
form or other, we are certain. Every theist allows that the course 
of the globe is the operation of a Divine constitution. Now, if 
the ultimate purpose of God be such as we have already indicated, 
everything else, and therefore the constitution and history of the 
globe, must subserve this purpose. It would then seem to follow 
that the final catastrophe of the globe must be contemporaneous 
with the completion of the moral evolution of its inhabitants. 
Man’s present environment will cease when it has accomplished 
its work upon him. 

This collectivist purpose of God is focused upon one 
august Personage. The soul’s relation to Him determines in- 
dividual destiny, whether the soul be conscious of Who it is that 
has spoken to it or no. And it is the working out of the world’s 
relation to Him that completes its history. It is indeed an 
interesting question whether the probation of the soul can be 
said to be properly concluded until the consciousness of its re- 
lationship to the Eternal Word, as the historical and suffering 
Christ, is fully realised. A powerful argument is drawn from 
this idea in favour of the continuance of individual probation 
after bodily death. From the nature of the case, the collective 
probation of the world must be worked out on the sphere of the 
globe, and requires its complete evangelisation, that is to say, an 
intelligible offer of the Gospel to every community. The accom- 
plishment of this task by the Church implies the ultimate ranking 
of individuals into two fully conscious and cohesive masses opposed 
to each other, the one devoted to Christ in passionate loyalty, 
and the other defiant and actively hostile to His claims, and 
perhaps even denying His very existence. The new development, 
however, of conscious cohesion and loyalty cannot but bring 
with it such a spiritual response as to constitute a new manifesta- 
tion to the perfected body of Christ of His intensely immediate 
presence, and this without any other change than what we call 
the present natural order, and what may be already involved 
even in the processes of physical law or of the progress of human 
discoveries. The progressive triumph and recognition of re- 
demption in proportion to its success and universality intensifies 
the consciousness of the presence of the Redeemer. This in 
fuller measure in every believer would of itself be an ,even 
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more complete manifestation of Christ than any change in material 
conditions, and would itself test and excite animosity in the 
impenitent, as ‘‘in the days of His flesh,” thus bringing about 
the final catastrophe on strictly ethical lines. This manifestation 
in its fulness becomes a revelation of Christ’s reality to the in- 
tellect of His adversaries without constituting any longer an appeal 
to emotions or will which have become permanently steeled. The 
only conceivable result is terror, confusion, and chaos to the 
forces of evil, yet this cataclysm will be due to nothing arbitrary, 
mechanical, or extrinsic, but be the proper outcome of the existing 
physical, moral, and spiritual constitution of the universe. This new 
consciousness of the Christ, with its effects upon the Church and 
the antagonistic residuum of the world, will be the second advent. 
It has been much discussed in the Church whether such 
consummation will precede or follow a prolonged period of uni- 
versal welfare, spiritual and temporal, for mankind, in which 
evil shall all but die out, yet finally break forth once more ere 
its extinction. Such a millennium has dazzled the imagination 
of many a saint, deriving its nourishment from the pages of the 
prophets, conjoined with a fragmentary paragraph of the Book of 
Revelation. It is, however, intrinsically alien both to the general 
principle and to the express teaching of the Christian oracles. 
Their spirit is ever a continuous progress from material to 
spiritual, from visible to invisible; and if it does not forbid 
the pleasing conception of an increasing and powerful Church 
persisting for a long period before the second advent as above 
construed, it certainly forbids the thought of that advent as a 
precursor of a more material state of the Church, and-a relapse 
into local and temporal conditions. The New Testament spirit 
also obliges us to take the Jewish oracles as indicative in their 
essential value merely of the establishment of Christ’s kingdom, 
while the earthly dress of the prophetic pictures with their local 
colouring disappears with the changed dispensation. They are 
but conceptions of the final state such as are proper to the juvenile 
stage of the Church. The express utterances of the New Testament 
invariably connect the manifestation of the glorified Christ with 
the consummation of the world’s history, and any attempt to 
separate these two in thought results in eviscerating the spiritual 


content, either of the advent, or of the hypothetically postponed 
consummation. 
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It is but just to add that an equally strong factor in 
premillenarian opinion is the expectation in the New Testament 
scriptures of the near approach of this second advent. Such 
expectation was not peculiar to the Apostolic age, but is equally 
characteristic of the various stages of Jewish prophecy, and has 
made itself felt in every fresh outburst of spiritual awakening 
during the Christian era. It is part of the prize of faith thus to 
anticipate the consummation of the appearing for which hope waits, 
and which love demands. This will always be so, till the fulness 
of the evolution is complete. Meantime, the discernment of pro- 
longed interval, which ever and anon crops up before the vision 
of prophet and apostle and the Messiah Himself, will continue to 
put a wholesome check on the extravagant inferences from faith’s 
verities ; and the two will perhaps fail of concord until the penul- 
timate period, when discernment perceives the completeness of 
the evolution, and faith is free to point triumphantly to the now 
unfettered approach of the end. We may, however, so far infer 
from this spirit of expectancy as to pronounce it impossible to 
insist on any very protracted period between any given generation 
and the end, as necessary to the completion of the process of 
evolution. The data are so largely unknown, and the possible 
combinations so infinite, that the rapidity of evolution might be 
accelerated to a degree hitherto little conceived, yet be in perfect 
accordance with the law of evolution. Each generation is 
therefore entitled to its own anticipation of this speedy end, 
provided its faith be balanced by discernment. The outcome of 
such a conclusion is the excision of the popular view of millennium, 
either before or after the advent, from a revised eschatology. 
The bearings of this question on Christian life we reserve for 
the portion of the volume dealing with the result of evangelical 
reaffirmation. 

The centrality of Christ in the Divine purpose constitutes 
Him in His second advent the admitted arbiter of human destiny, 
the vindicator of His people and of the law of righteousness, 
the condemner of the incorrigible. In Whom can this function 
of judge be vested but in the Eternal Logos, through Whom all 
things were made? In Whom but in the Incarnate Son of Man, 
Who was touched with a feeling of our infirmities, tempted in all 
points like as we are? In Whom but in the Perfect Exemplar, 
Whose meat and drink was to do the Father’s will, and in Whom 
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man could find no fault at all? In Whom but in the Substitute 
Who endured for men the death which He must now inflict ?_ In 
Whom but in the proffered Redeemer Whose spurned Person 
and work leave no more sacrifice for sin but the expectation only 
of the devouring fire? Thus are the obdurate confronted with 
the doom which once killed their Judge, while the regenerate 
find His name on their foreheads, His nature their eternal theme, 
His service their eternal occupation, His sonship their eternal 
status, and. His purpose of a satisfied Fatherhood their own 
satisfaction. For in the idea already suggested of the co-operation 
of the risen Church with God in the creation, construction, and 
guidance of the probation of intelligent beings, or orders of beings, 
yet uncreate, Christ Himself will still be the inspirer of every 
motive, the subject matter of every thought and expression, and 
the goal of every effort. 

Further, as from the nature of God all the mysteries of 
creation converge in an ethical purpose and manifestation, as 
these for the rest of the universe concentrate in man and his 
history, as man in turn is explicable only in Christ, so also is 
Christ, as the focus of all, the Divine purpose, understood only 
in the Cross. And in the perfect symbolism of Calvary we find 
three crosses. Not one alone, as the cross of a revelation, which 
might be heeded by all or by none, of a sacrifice which might 
avail for all or for none, of an ideal which might attract all or none. 
There was a second cross—a pledge of the multitude which none 
could number, who should be welcomed into the kingdom of the 
once crucified King. Yet not only two crosses—but a third, as 
an indication that sin shall for ever appear exceeding sinful, and 
that its existence, even as the condition of a revelation given only 
by redemption from it, can never compromise the holiness of 
Him Whose judgment comes finally on an impenitent world as once, 
for a moment, on the representative Redeemer. And this is 
the Calvary which is at once the eternal safeguard, the eternal 
focus, the eternal contemplation, and the eternal instrument 
of the eternally self-fulfilling purpose of the Eternal God. 
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PART II. 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 


A. BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
I. OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Old Testament doctrine of the hereafter has been amply 
investigated during the Christian era, especially in more recent 
centuries, and while extremes have been maintained, on the one 
hand, denying all hope of individual immortality to the conscious- 
ness of O.T. saints, and on the other attributing to them virtually 
the convictions of the New Testament, the moderate consensus of 
modern estimate is fairly definite and decided. We have already 
seen how the filial aspect of the hereafter, so far as individuals 
are concerned, is part of the Covenant promise made to a collective 
people, and the expectation of such a blessed condition does not 
expressly carry with it any share reserved for those previously re- 
moved to Sheol, nor even the escape from death of those under 
the reign of the Covenant, though this Covenant might yet persist 
for ever from generation to generation. Longevity, rather than 
deathlessness, is its inviting feature. Nevertheless, the intimate 
fellowship with God, which we now think of as individual sonship, 
finds its O.T. expression in the sense of the soul’s grasp of the 
Covenant promise, and its consequent intolerance of the possibility 
of permanent death. The intensification thus given to the sense 
of personality and its individuality by union with God renders the 
soul dissatisfied with that secondary immortality which lies only 
in perpetuation of one’s posterity, one’s work, and one’s memory. 

Expectation of a personal future is credited by the N.T. 
writers to the O.T. saints, in their welcome of the Covenant 
promises. However this may be, as the centuries roll on personal 
hope becomes more confident, and is always connected with 
Divine fellowship. It is impossible to read the dreary pictures 
of Sheol in narrative, in psalter, in prophet, and in the wisdom 
literature, with its uniformity of cumulative negations, without 
seeing what is so well styled “the difference Christ has made.” 


1See Dr. Salmond’s Christian Doctrine on Immortality and article 
“Fades” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
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These negations render the hereafter, for good and bad alike, 
tantamount, if not to an extinction of being, yet to an extinction 
of life. Pictures, indeed, occur, in which this dreariness seems felt 
by the shades, who must therefore be credited with life enough to 
feel it, and to welcome such excitements as the advent of the 
tyrannical King of Babylon, or a possible summons from the 
proscribed witch of Endor. It is doubtful how far such passages 
are mere poetical figures attributing elements of life to those 
actually thought of as quite dead, or how far they witness to belief 
in some ghostly survival of the departed. The main point is, 
that out of this lifeless, or all but lifeless condition, the hand 
of covenant love redeems those who have long known and trusted 
it. None can do this for his brother ; it is the work of God alone ; 
and while the King of Terrors shall shepherd his ghostly flock, 
the righteous shall be received by Him Whom they understand 
with an understanding which differentiates them from the beasts 
that perish. This is the secret or parable that the psalmist would 
fain have all the world know. 

The O.T. is consistently evolutionist in its persistent 
presentation of the development of right and wrong, and the 
retributive character of moral actions. Even its most seemingly 
arbitrary exhibition of Jehovah’s favour and wrath are but the 
graphic expression of that oneness of the moral and physical 
universe which present-day study is impressing on us. As in- 
dividuals and nations have sowed, so also do they reap, in the 
pages of the O.T. Evil heredity and evil environment act and re- 
act, and the iniquity of the father is visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation, while God’s lovingkindness 
is kept for thousands (that is, generations), for the loving and law- 
abiding. The progress of evil is constitutionally limited; that 
of good, infinite. Jacob’s deceits and David’s passions bring ruin 
on their authors, and repeat themselves in their families ; and the 
cruelty of Nineveh, the spite of Moab, the vindictiveness of Edom, 
the indulgence of Tyre, and the self-confidence of Egypt—all 
meet with what we call their natural consequence, but which 
the prophets call the judgment of Jehovah. The faith of Noah 
and Abraham, the fidelity of Joseph, the piety of Ruth and of 
Obed-edom, the courage of Daniel and his friends—are all re- 
presented as meeting with their due reward. For individuals the 
issue is one of life and death, or rather, of longevity and being 
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“ cut off.” These terms, though not without connotation of the 
Divine favour and disfavour on which their award depends, are 
primarily and obviously intended as natural and absolute. For 
the most part, the treatment of destiny is limited to the present 
world. Yet not altogether so, for another consideration arising 
both from the collectivist conception itself, and from the fate 
of individuals, forced the saints of old time, as it has forced the 
thoughtful of all ages, to the conclusion that since poetic justice 
is certainly not witnessed with any impartiality or completeness 
on the stage of this world, there must be another and final stage, 
in which righteousness is manifestly victorious. The comfortable 
persuasion that the wicked, flourishing as the green bay tree, 
will presently be cut down and disappear, while the righteous 
and his seed shall inherit the earth, gives place to the conviction 
that, though worldly men have “ no bands in their death,” yet they 
are cast down to terrors and destruction, from which the godly 
are received by Him Who has become their unfailing portion, 
and in Whose holy presence a sure solution is gained of the mystery 
of successful sin and supercilious sinners. This final adjudication 
or judgment upon all evil and vindication of all right reaches 
its consummation in the establishment of Messiah’s kingdom, 
which is preceded by a slaughter of the transgressors and by 
the consumption of their carcasses, as a result of which righteous- 
ness and happiness reign supreme. 

Observe how largely the judgment is pronounced upon 
nations, and how it is as a nation that Israel is saved. The 
further conviction is attained that a share for the departed saints 
is assured in the blessedness of this kingdom, and this takes place 
not so much by a survival, as by a revival or resurrection from 
the death-grip of Sheol. Belief in this resurrection finds ultimate 
expression in connecting it with the day of the Messiah’s coming. 
Thus the conscious experience of the saints’ union with God in 
the national Covenant, and the ethical persuasion of a righteous 
retribution, combine to form faith in a living future, and to anchor 
the heart of the saint and of the nation to the Messianic expectation. 

It is at this point that we find in the writings of the 
Apocrypha indications of the effect on Jewish thought of con- 
tact with Persian, Greek, and Egyptian philosophies, which 
operated more perhaps in the sphere of eschatology than in any 
other department of Hebrew theology. In the Apocryphal 
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books traces are found of the belief in the survival of the soul 
in a state very different from that of the old-fashioned Sheol, 
and even indications of a deathless weal and woe as the portion 
of good and bad.? 


2. NEW TESTAMENT. 


Let us now note the development effected by the New 
Testament. The change, though striking, as one feels when 
contrasting Hezekiah’s sick-bed with Paul’s martyrdom, is, 
after all, one of development and fulfilment, and not of con- 
tradiction. Like the Old, the New Testament persists in 
preaching a dual destiny; like the Old, it affirms the course 
of moral retribution ; like the Old, it presses that retribution into 
the material and completed issues of life and death; like the 
Old, it bases life on the covenanted mercy of God, and, as in the 
Old, the destiny is social, and establishes the Kingdom of God. 
But mark the change. First, the temporal has become the 
eternal ; the veil is lifted, the future is infinite ; the life is real as 
here, but it is realised in another and eternal world of things ; the 
death is real and absolute, but it is executed with its attendant 
horrors, not here, but hereafter. Second, while needless details 
are avoided, the spiritual and ethical significance of the destiny is 
deepened, its connotation is enriched, the service and honour and 
joy of the Father’s kingdom, and intimacy with Him, fill up the 
thought of the gift of life, while remorse and pain and shame 
and horror attend the scorching blaze with which the Divine 
revelation consumes the sinner. The Old Testament hope of 
rescue from Sheol has become a brilliant confidence of eternal life, 
its fear of Sheol the terrible certainty of an absolute death. 


‘The persistent non-inclusion of these writings in the canon 
of the Jewish Church is in this respect remarkable, and the more so 
as modern criticism brings down to as late a date many parts of 
the O.T. which Christendom used to esteem as entirely anterior 
to the Apocrypha. The magnificent story, however, of the seven 
brothers who “ were tortured not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection’ shows that the Covenant with 
Him Who had first made, and could therefore remake, their 
personality was still the abiding ground of Maccabean saints. It is 
important to understand the consistent development of O.T. 
eschatology and the stage reached before the Advent of Christ, if 
we would rightly read the teaching of the N.T, 
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Third, the declaration of the way of life, that is, the manner in 
which it has pleased God to redeem man by the Cross of Christ, 
has brought with it a virtually new conviction as to the assurance 
of life in the guarantee which the Cross gives of the love and the 
power of a forgiving and life-giving God, Whose heart is set on 
bringing many sons into glory. It is the clearness of the terms of 
the new Covenant which creates the Christian assurance of 
immortality. So intensely have we individualised this that the 
social character of the promise has been almost lost in the rapture 
of “Glory for me” which that Covenant entails. And fourth, 
all this certainty, both of individual and collectivist destiny, is 
bound up with the glorious person of the Messiah Himself. It 
is the risen Jesus Who is the life of every believer, and the 
guarantor of his deathlessness and beatification. It is the re- 
appearing Jesus Who is to be the Judge and final Administrator 
of retribution, and before Whom the deeds even of the personally 
saved must be scrutinised. And it is He Who is Judge of all, 
Who will finally establish the Father’s kingdom, from which all 
things that offend, and them that work iniquity are excluded, and 
which has been prepared for Messiah’s friends from the foundation 
of the world : wherein the righteous shall shine forth like the sun. 

Let us now trace the development of these Old Testament 
thoughts, dealing first with the dual destiny of individuals, with 
the conditions attached. Matthew’s Kingdom of Heaven, though 
present in the person of the King, is not established till the future ; 
those who enter it are blessed, and are promised life, and glory, 
and pleasure of service, and this as sons of the Father : with them 
are the Patriarchs, whose share in the future is due to Divine 
covenant and by means of resurrection; they have stored up 
treasures for themselves by generosity here.! 

The smallest kindness has its future reward if done for the 
Master and for the King. Present relationships have ceased, 
and death with them. For the use of present conditions affects 
and determines those of future blessedness and service. The 
presence of the King Himself is the charm of the Kingdom. From 
the Kingdom the evil are cast out, and are threatened with 


. Dr. Hatch points out that the ‘‘single” and “‘evil’’ eye of Matt. 
vi. 22, 23, mean respectively the liberal and grudging spirit. Com- 
pare the use of the word “‘single”’ to represent “‘ liberal” throughout 
2 Corinthians, chaps. viii. and ix. Compare also Rom. xii. 8. 
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weeping and gnashing of teeth, with darkness and with destruction 
as In a consuming fire, or as by a crushing stone. The contrast 
of these threats at every point with the possession of life, excludes 
the very idea of deathless woe, as the synoptical view of sin’s 
reward, and this exactly in the measure in which it assures us that 
the life is one of glory and joy, as contrasted with the threatened pain 
and shame. From the final judgment both classe go to an eternal 
state, the pregnant construction indicating that the “life” in 
contrast with “‘ punishment ” is one of glory, and the “ punish- 
ment” in contrast with “ life” is a penalty, not of living woe, but 
of death.! 

No hint is given of any process of purgation of the wicked. 
Their very presence in the world, since the initial establishment of 
the Kingdom, is tolerated only for the sake of the good. On the 
contrary, the obdurate have never forgiveness, but are guilty of 
eternal sin. The self-indulgent are consumed, like the carcasses 
of Isaiah’s transgressors, with quenchless fire. For the traitor, 
it were good if he had never been born. Though the soul cannot 
be killed with the body, it may afterwards be destroyed in hell, 
a threat which can hardly mean less than killing, whatever more it 
means. There are some indications, however, of a possible 
gradation of suffering to previous knowledge.2_ Such doom can be 
avoided only by repentance, and extends to the useless as well as 
to the wicked. Opportunity neglected is fatal and final. 

The only suggestion of universal conversion in the 
Synoptics is drawn from Christ’s description of the search of 
the shepherd for the single sheep “until he find it.’ Even if 
one were justified in pressing this touching parable to support 
the theological assumptions that the Shepherd cannot but be 
successful, and that the Shepherd’s search includes every soul 


} Our modern English connotation of the word “ punishment ”’ has 
become so subjective and therefore suggestive of consciousness and so 
of life, that, except for the phrase ‘‘ capital punishment ”’ we have 
almost lost the objective connotation attaching to the cognate word 
“penalty,”’ with its suggestion of law and extraneous authority and 
administration. The penalty is ‘‘ eternal”’ as a punishment not as a 
punishing. So the “eternal salvation,” ‘ eternal judgment,”’ and 
“eternal redemption’”’ of Hebrews v. 9, vi. 2 ix ros are permanently 
finished and irrevocable works, not unfinishable processes. 

* The reference of Luke xii. 48 and Matt. xxiv. 51 to the future 
life is doubtful. 
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of man in its determination, it would still be hard to maintain 
that this was sufficient reason for contradicting or even doubting 
the explicitness of the language and the severity of the tone 
adopted by Christ on the subject of the dual destiny according 
to the synoptic presentation. The companion parable of the 
Prodigal Son cannot be pressed beyond the exigencies of its 
form to the precarious inference, first, that God is universal 
Father, and secondly, that He can leave none of His sons to 
perish, the absence of any search in this narrative being as 
indicative as its presence in the other. 

Hints as to the Hades or Sheol traditions are scant 
enough in the Synoptics. As a synonym for destruction, it is 
applied to the obduracy of Capernaum and the invincibility 
of the Church. One vivid picture, however, is given of the spirit 
world in which Father Abraham with all his faithful, and the 
self-indulgent with their torments, are alike living, conscious 
of their own and each other’s permanently separated states, 
and represented as in possession of bodily functions, yet clearly 
while this world is still proceeding. The appearance of Moses 
and Elijah in the vision of the Mount, and the promise to the 
dependent thief on the cross, are sometimes adduced in this 
connection. In the former case, however, Elijah’s escape from 
death, the tradition that Moses’ body was required for resurrec- 
tion, and the visionary character of the whole transaction, break 
the force of any inference about normal survival ; and the same 
may be said of the uncertainty as to whether the word “ to-day ” 
in Luke xxiii. 43 is not intended, as in favourite phrases of Deuter- 
onomy, to be used merely as an emphasis on the assertion “I say 
unto thee.” The social destiny is spoken of habitually as the 
“Kingdom of Heaven” or “of God,” and while inaugurated by 
Messiah’s presence in the midst of His hearers, and unnoticed by 
their blind guides, is only consummated in His glorious advent after 
His death and resurrection. This advent is, on the one hand, 
expected immediately, and on the other, is to follow only after 
numerous events—disturbances, backslidings, and persecutions. 
It is always represented as unexpected, and yet none the less 
as awaiting fulfilment or evolution of human developments. 
No enlargement of description is to be found, but the conditions 
portrayed in Old Testament prophecy are generally assumed. 
The returning Messiah is Judge. 
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Turning attention to the Book of the Acts, and the 
Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude, we find but little additional 
matter. In the Acts, Judas goes “to his own place,’ Simon 
the sorcerer is consigned to perdition with his money, which can 
hardly indicate a state of perpetual torment. The despisers 
perish or vanish away (ddavif{w), The dual destiny is 
assumed throughout, but chiefly as a contrast between the gain 
and loss of eternal life, and the Messianic salvation. This salva- 
tion is a deliverance from the power of Satan and an escape 
from the judgment to come; and this judgment forms a motive 
for conscientious believers, and takes the shape of a general 
resurrection. The only hint as to the intermediate state is 
that the Messiah could not be left to it as God’s Holy One. 

In the Epistle of Peter, the dual individual destiny 
reappears. For the believers it is an inheritance reserved in 
heaven. They are heirs of the grace of life, and are overshadowed 
by the spirit of glory, an eternal unfading glory which makes 
present suffering of no account. In spite of all these difficulties 
they will be “saved,” while no place is found for the ungodly 
and the sinner, whose “end” is appointed. The writer of the 
Second Epistle contrasts the corruption awaiting the worldling 
with the life of the Divine nature given to believers; and this 
corruption is likened to the destruction of the perishing brute, 
which, whether the reference be thought to be mundane or future, 
is clearly final. The certainty of their final doom is not pre- 
vented, but enhanced, by the Divine reluctance and patience. 
The Epistle of Jude expands the same thought, and likens the 
ultimate fate of corrupt men to a series of incidents in the Old 
Testament history of a final, terrific, and destructive character, 
from which some may now be snatched with fear; while James 

_speaks of converting a sinner from death, and of a devouring 
terror for rich oppressors. All these writers seem to connect 
these anticipations very markedly with a great day of the Lord 
after the fashion of the Old Testament prophets, when account 
must be given and judgment pronounced ; and the expectation 
of it is imminent. Nothing is said definitely about the “ resur- 
rection” of believers, but that of Christ is the ground of their 
“living hope.” The final state is conceived of as that of the 
collective people of the old Covenant, to be shared with the 
brethren, and as a kingdom. 
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Two passages in the first Epistle of Peter have been eagerly 
seized upon as teaching continued probation after bodily 
death, where the Gospel is preached to the dead and, by the 
advent of Christ, to spirits in prison. It is popularly assumed 
that the spirits are disembodied, and the prison in a non-corporeal 
state. But the analogy with the antediluvians under the like 
arrest, as it were, for a delayed but assured judgment, and the 
similar thought in Jude of evil spirits waiting judgment, would 
rather indicate that this present world is the prison intended. 
This corresponds with the repetition of the Noachian analogy in 
2 Peter ii.4. The preaching of Christ is no disembodied preaching, 
but the message of a quickened or risenChrist. See Eph. 11.17: “He 
came and preached peace to you who were far off.” The spirits 
under arrest are the same as those threatened before the flood, not 
as individuals, but as the same mankind in similar circumstances. 
The passage, which then describes the function of Christ in His 
ascended glory, becomes a fitting appeal to the patient endurance 
and self-renunciation which believers must face in order to partake 
of it. The dead to whom the Gospel is preached are those who 
are proleptically such, that is, under the doom of death, as we 
have repeatedly seen. They are contrasted with their victims 
whose bodily death they hasten, but whose personal life is assured 
with God. No hint is given, therefore, of discarnate Evangelisa- 
tion, and the supposition of the antediluvians being specially 
selected for such a grace is as grotesque as it is irrelevant, and 
almost unintelligible. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is graphic in its presentation of 
the dual destiny both in express words and in the urgency 
of its repeated appeal. God’s presence is the felicity of His 
people, they receive an unshakeable kingdom, and are lords of 
the coming world ; the day of settlement is near, and the doom of 
the apostate dreadful and devouring. A share in the coming 
kingdom is the portion of those who are God’s collective people 
here, but no details are suggested. An incidental argument on 
the finality of Christ’s sacrifice suggests that the writer conceived 
the probation as closed with this world’s discipline: “It is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after this the judgment.” 

The Apocalypse transfers partly to a present spiritual realm, 
and partly to a future state, seemingly earthly, the O.T. 
conditions of prophetic bliss and judgment. The dual destiny, 


23 
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not merely of good and evil in the abstract, but of good and evil 
persons, is on every page. Its scenes are collectivist and its 
issues final. Individuals share in them by courageous conquest, 
or by being faithless and fearful. The City of God and the 
beatific vision seem partly ideal of the Church here and now, from 
which all wrong is excluded, but to which the nations have access ; 
partly future, when the Messiah’s conquest will be complete and 
death no more. The issues are described as “life and death,” 
a “second death,’ but also as “ paradise”? and “the lake of 
fire,” as being written in and blotted out of life’s book ; as trium- 
phant welcome and crushing horror; as rapturous joy and 
continuous torment. This book contains the only two passages 
in the N.T. which can with any plausibility be quoted in favour 
of the Augustinian idea that such torment is also perpetual. In 
the one, the dragon’s torment is day and night for ever and 
ever ; but the immediate context, as if purposely to exclude the 
idea of an endless life in this torment, describes it as a second 
death. The fourteenth chapter of Revelation quotes the prophetic 
language of the O.T. regarding the desolation of the land of Edom 
in Isaiah xxxiv. 10, but there is no more indicative of perpetual con- 
scious torment in Revelation than in Isaiah. The external spread 
of reformed public opinion in each land is graphically dramatised 
and intensified in the picture of Rev. xx. 1-10, where raised 
martyrs share in Christ’s sovereignty over nations, while Satan 
is bound until the time of his release and his last hopeless attempt. 
This paragraph has no necessary connection with the previous 
chapter, and affords no justification for identifying the Old 
Testament conceptions of the final state with the supposed mil- 
lennium, whether before or after “the advent,” which would be 
neither the present nor the final state. The only millennium 
_ answering to the root thought of the paragraph is found in the civil 
and political progress of righteousness of each nation, in which 
the Church has made sufficient progress to influence public opinion 
to the repression of external evil, with the result indicated above. 
What share in bringing about these triumphs the raised martyrs 
may even now be exercising is matter of interesting, if futile, 
conjecture. The personal return of the avenging Messiah is 
regarded as imminent. Its relation to the thousand years has 
already been discussed. No indication is given of the state of 
the wicked dead, but the souls of the righteous seem consciously 
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to cry for vengeance, and to be conceived of in bodily form. The 
blessed dead rest from their labours. Throughout no hint is 
given of post-mortem probation. Some of the blessed dead enjoy 
a first resurrection unhurt by a second death. The solemn scene 
of the judgment before the great white throne indicates on the 
other hand a resurrection from Hades of those whose names are 
not in the Lamb’s book of Life, and who are consigned to the 
lake of fire. As death and Hades themselves are also cast into 
it, the language can hardly be construed to mean anything else 
than entire consumption. 

Marked is the contrast between these strong colours of the 
Apocalypse, and the quiet antithesis in John’s Epistle, between 
life and death, passing away with the world and personally 
abiding for ever. The eternal life of the believer lies here and 
now in his close communion with his Lord, yet even this not so 
close but that the fuller manifestation of the Son of God is a 
purifying hope, which will keep the believer from the shame of 
any unrighteousness. The believer’s glory is the full recognition 
of present sonship. This quiet, mystic, impressive gaze into the 
eternal is the reflection of what John in his gospel presents as the 
actual teaching’ of Christ, accompanied, in one or two more or 
less obvious instances, with commentary in his own style. In 
the Fourth Gospel we have the same prominence of individualism 
and of the dual destiny. This is almost uniformly expressed 
in terms of the possession or loss of eternal life, but also in 
terms of life and death, life and wrath, life and perishing, life 
and judgment. The distinction is of the present, but not to 
the exclusion of the future, and not as if in any contemplation of 
its transiency ; rather, it is present because permanently future.’ 
The eternal life of believers is identical with “life” simply, 
and the introduction shows that “life” is to be taken in its 
absolute sense, as distinguished, on the one hand, from the lifeless 
existence of creation, and on the other hand, from the “ light ” 

1 The word ‘cternal’’ is not intrinsically qualitative, but rather 
indefinitely quantitative, and by usage infinite in contrast with 
defined or indefined transiency. But the quantitative carries the 
qualitative as its cause, and to treat these senses or usages as al- 
ternative is quite arbitrary. Doing so is chiefly due to a wish to avoid 
the infinite element in “‘ eternal punishment,” with the suggestion that 
this may be but temporary in duration, or permanent only in a blessed 
renovating effect. 
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of the rational, moral, and religious nature of which it is the base. 
To lose the life is not merely then to lose that light and be in 
darkness, but to lose life itself, and so be reduced to the mere 
things of creation. The introduction to the Epistle is in the 
same strain. There are hints alleged of Universalism in Christ’s 
declaration that “‘ all”? men shall be drawn to Him, and that He 
is Saviour of the world. The proper force of the “all men” is 
indicated in-our examination of the same phrase in Pauline 
passages ; and the context of the “judgment of the prince of 
this world,” as well as the general tenor of the Epistle, forbid 
the erection of any very strong argument on so slender a funda- 
tion. Its reference to mankind, both Jews and Greeks, whether 
understood generically or collectively, is one of the few passages 
in the Fourth Gospel of a collective character. Others are found, 
in reference to sheep “not of this fold,” and to the children of 
God “scattered abroad’; and these sheep are now to be fed. 
Christ comes to found a. kingdom “ not of this world.” But the 
main interest is individual, and the intense individuality of this 
Gospel is part of its unique charm, approached only by the Psalter 
in all the Scriptures. Yet these saved individuals are all to be 
“ one” even as the Father and the Son are “ One,” and God is all in 
all. The only reference to the intermediate state is in John v. 28 
“in the tombs,” and resurrection is twofold—to life and to judg- 
ment, and the latter is according to works, and from it the believer 
is exempt. Of the millennium we have no word. The advent is 
spiritual in ch. xiv. possibly material in ch. xxi. This advent, 
far from being distant, is evidently a matter of immediate expecta- 
tion, and its anti-Christian prelude is already in process. The 
collectivist thought is perhaps at its minimum as far as destiny 
is concerned, though prominent enough in the present life of the 
regenerate. 

Let us turn now to the great Apostle of our Gentile faith, 
and see how far, without contradicting, he develops the ideas 
and sublimates the materialism of the Old Testament. Does 
this great thinker, who claims to know the inner thought and 
purposes of God through Christ, adhere to the dual destiny ? 
Here we are at once met with citations which are supposed to 
exhibit Paul as the great exponent of N.T. Universalism. In his 
greater letters all who are “in Christ” are “ made alive,” and the 
free gift comes upon all men to justification of life. It is the very 
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purpose of God’s dispensation to have mercy upon all. This 
thought is further developed in the Epistles of the captivity, 
where Christ reconciles all things to Himself, and God’s purpose 
to to consummate all things in Him as Head, so that in the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, and confess Him as Lord to the 
glory of God the Father. To these expectations an individualistic 
turn is given in the first Epistle to Timothy, where God’s willingness 
that all should be saved by coming to a knowledge of the truth 
is urged as a reason for universal intercession. So far as these 
passages indicate merely a final and unbroken harmony of the 
universe with the Divine holiness and blessedness, as in Ephesians 
and Colossians, they are consistent with the dual destiny of Con- 
ditionalism, though not with that of Augustianism ; and this 
holds true of other more general affirmations of such a blessed 
consummation. The controversial use to-day of these passages 
lies, indeed, in the application of the word “all” or “every” 
as if individualising not only all that shall then be, but all who 
have ever been. No such pressure can be brought to bear, how- 
ever, on the passage in Philippians, where the result of Christ’s 
exaltation is described, inasmuch as that description would be 
equally correct: if the result be achieved by the elimination, 
instead of the conversion, of the once impenitent. The passage in 
Corinthians deals exclusively with the resurrection or future of 
the believers, and so far as the “all” who die are the same as 
the “all” who shall be made alive, the contextual reference would 
not go beyond these. It is conceivable, of course, that he refers 
to the resurrection of the unjust, of which he speaks before Felix 
a few months later ; but any wider reference would rather seem 
to be in the collective, as distinguished from the distributive, 
usage of the term “all,” for this is borne out by the context, in 
which Christ is compared to Adam, and the “all” applied to 
mankind. There appears, indeed, no expression except that of 
“ al] men” in the New Testament to indicate what we mean by 
mankind in the concrete, and it is of the race as such, and the 
racial relation of Christ as here, that the Apostle speaks. This 
accordingly is the force of the corresponding quotation from 
the expansion of the same argument in Rom. v., where the 
universal doom brought upon mankind by the first Adam is 
contrasted with the universal life imported by the second. The 
reference is collective, not distributive ; the statement, despite 
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any numerical discrepancy in the respective concrete totals, is 
true, in the once condemned but now justified state of the same 
human race. As in ch. viii., the Apostle writes as it were 
from the far end of an achieved purpose. This collective usage 
of the general phrase develops in Rom. xi. and in 1 Tim. into 
the generic rather than into the individualistic connotation.! 
All, both Jew and Gentile, are included in God’s mercy. Neither 
the stubbornness of the one, nor the previous ignorance of the 
other, exclude from the kingdom. All sorts of persons and 
classes of men are to be prayed for and preached to, because all 
sorts are to know God’s truth and to be saved. To take r Tim. 
ii. 4 to be a declaration of universal individual salvation would 
be as inept to the context as it would be to suppose the Apostle 
urging that intercession and thanksgivings be made for every 
individual person. It should most of all be noted in this con- 
nection that each quotation pleaded for Universalism is in the 
closest juxtaposition with statements as explicit, and much 
more abundant, in which the same writer teaches a dual destiny. 

The earliest Epistles continue the strain already noted in the 
Acts. The wrath from which Jesus has rescued us, and which 
comes to the uttermost upon the Jews, and takes vengeance on all 
impurity, comes suddenly on an unexpecting world, and is con- 
trasted with the life and salvation of believers. The ‘ presence 
of the Lord,” which brings glory and joy to the believers, brings 
everlasting destruction to the persecutors (2 Thess. i.9).2 The great 
doctrinal Epistles contain the same contrast. There are those who 
are perishing in their contempt of the cross ; those whose persistent 
sin excludes them from the Kingdom of God ; who are condemned 
with the world, as contrasted with the believer who is but chastened, 
whose eyes are blinded by the God of this world ; and who reap 
_ corruption from their fleshly sowing, in contrast with the eternal 
life of the spiritual. The prolonged argument in Rom. i-iii. for 
the need of the Gospel is based on the certain and awful character 
of impending doom, and this doom is not treated as merely 
hypothetical, but as the actual fate of impenitent persons. It 


1 Compare all evil, every sickness, etc. 

* The “everlasting” is here added to show that from this ruin 
there is no recovery ; it is a death from which there is no resurrection. 
The word is therefore not redundant, being exclusive of a conceivable 
contingency. 
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is described as on the Divine side one of indignation and wrath, 
and on the human of tribulation and anguish. It is death, which 
even the heathen recognise as due, as opposed to the life and 
immortality of the believer. Its subjects are fitted for destruction. 
The thought persists in the Epistles of the captivity, where the 
imminent doom on heathen enormities is contrasted with the 
privileges of those who have made their spiritual escape ; the 
adversaries find a sign of their perdition in the united front 
of the Church, and “the end” of self-indulgent and worldly 
professors of the faith, with the appetites and objects 
which have allured them, is such destruction as to provoke 
the Apostle to tears. The pictures of apostates in the pastoral 
Epistles are such as to preclude the possibility of the writer’s 
belief in their return. From the dungeon at Philippi to the 
dungeon at Rome, the note of warning never wavers in intensity, 
in urgency, in persistency, in entreaty; it seeks but the one 
response,—‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” The destiny of the 
believer is to be “forever with the Lord,” to be preserved at 
the coming of Christ to be at home with the Lord, to be glorified 
with Him. The believer rises with Christ, sits with Christ in 
heavenly places, and appears with Christ in glory ; a crown of 
glory is awarded by the righteous Judge, and at His bench every 
believer receives good or bad for what he has done. The good 
work he has achieved will remain, and his patient continuance in 
well-doing will be rewarded. 

The treatment in x Cor. of the Resurrection, as apparently 
the only conception of a future life which made self-denial worth 
practising, seems almost, like Christ’s argument with the Sadducees, 
to exclude! the idea of conscious survival, if the argument is 
to be intelligible ; and resurrection is held forth as the ground 
for active service. It is also used as a plea for chastity, while 
the “ body ” joined spiritually to Christ and sure of Resurrection 
seems to be distinguished from the flesh whose organism is to 
be destroyed with the meats which sustain it. The Resurrection 
in the great chapter contended for above is not of the body which 
was sown, but of the ego or self in a very different body created 
by the life-giving Spirit, not merely the organ of a living soul. 
That which was sown at birth was weak, corruptible, dishonoured ; 
that which is raised is strong, incorruptible, and glorious. It 

1 Vide Agar Beet, Commentary 7 loco. 
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is a body which to those present at the Lord’s coming shall super- 
sede the body of this humiliation, and be as glorious as His own, 
but it is no body of flesh and blood.! To the indwelling Spirit 
this change is due. The whole of our bodily human nature 
groans and travails till through the Spirit the resurrection birth 
for which it eagerly waits is achieved.2, The Apostle seems to 
have expected this change to take place by an evolution of the 
Christ life in the present body, hence the remarkable passage 
(2 Cor. v. 1-8) in which, continuing his thought of the exuberance 
of the Christ life, he speaks in terms which seem in one clause to 
indicate disembodiment, and in another re-embodiment. Which- 
ever be his meaning there, the idea of conscious survival “ with 
Christ” immediately on bodily death seems boldly affirmed 
in a later letter where “to die is gain”; and it requires a great 
strain of any argument to reconcile the Apostle’s ardour for 
his departure with the notion of any sort of intermediate soul 
sleep. This confident persuasion that not even for a time can 
death separate from the love of Christ has, in view of the long- 
delayed advent, naturally superseded in Christendom the expecta- 
tion of the Resurrection, and made the two conceptions alternative, 
rather than interdependent for our Western psychology. As 
to the approach of the advent, it is throughout treated as to 
be expected at no distant date, but conditions are laid down 
as a necessary prelude which, while already discernible in germ, 
will clearly require some time for complete development. The 
nearness of its approach seems to have made the Apostle consider 
it inexpedient to contract fresh domestic ties, but not sufficient 
to release from existing obligations. No hint is given of any 
millennium. The goal is collectivist. From the kingdom of 
darkness men are translated into the kingdom of the Son of 
God’s love. Resurrection glory is the public manifestation of 
God’s adopted children ; and the establishment of the kingdom 


1 That there will be recognition in a future life seems implied in 
several of the N.T. references handled in these pages; but the abolition 
of earthly relationships and the impossibility of their resumption in 
spiritual conditions largely discount the importance attached to this 
pathetic element in popular Christian hope, and leave a serious mind 
rather subdued under a sense of the wisdom of the sublime reserve of 
holy Scripture on this point. Scripture is here almost unique. 

* Some thus understand resurrection to be the meaning of our Lord’s 
words on the new birth in John iii. 3—7. 
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is taken for granted as the object of Christian enterprise and 
hope. Into it the converted remnant of Israel and the fulness 
of the Gentiles are at last together brought. Believers are not 
only subjects therein, but also reign in life by Jesus Christ, and 
through the Church all ranks throughout the ages learn the 
wisdom of God. Christ, as the second Adam, shall complete 
His work ; all things shall be subjected to Him and thus, through 
Christ, God shall be all in all. 

The New Testament revelation thus completes the Old at 
every point. Life here is still the scene of a definite proba- 
tion for a permanent destiny. Two, and only two, classes are 
known, as distinct in fate as in character. The Messiah, though 
once crucified, is risen and exalted, and will speedily appear 
for the confusion of His foes. Deliverance is secure, no longer 
to a select nation according to the flesh, but to all spiritual 
children of Abraham, whose present justification and guidance 
by the Spirit is already a foretaste of their eternal bliss. Dis- 
cipline here and reward hereafter mark the Messiah’s judgment, 
both of His people and of His foes. Death is swallowed up of 
life, and becomes a resurrection; and the Kingdom of God is 
realised in the. service of perfected sonship. Through faith all 
things are man’s, and man is Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. To 
this bear all the prophets witness, and all the Apostles follow 
in their train. Every supposed suggestion of deathless woe 
or indefeasible salvation is overwhelmingly met by the insistence 
in every page on the option between life and death, without 
hint of any limitation of these terms, either as to their duration 
or as to their completeness. Each writer, or set of writers, 
though with varied tenor and speciality of purpose, expresses 
or suggests each of the main points in the great traditional affir- 
mations of Christendom. Each writer represents each of the 
so-called conflicting tendencies ; and each is quite unconscious 
of inconsistency with himself or with the others. The impression 
left is not one of uncertainty but of terrific, glorious, absolute 
certainty. It would be therefore difficult to maintain that 
uncertainty here is more imperative or more excusable than on 
any other set of Biblical declarations. Christ’s own recorded 
teaching is echoed and expanded in perfect harmony by His 
chosen messengers, as with one voice they stir the hearts of 
their hearers and readers with the cry,—“ Behold He cometh 
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with clouds, and every eye shall see Him.” “The kingdom of 
the world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ, 
and He shall reign for ever and ever.” 


B. EccuESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[The doctrine of the Last Things has not up till quite 
recently received such fulness of consideration and discussion 
within the Church as has been accorded to the preceding doctrines 
of the Christian creed. Each of these,—the doctrines of God, of 
Man and Sin, of the Incarnation and Person of Christ, of Redemp- 
tion, of the application of Redemption, has had its special epoch 
in Church history, when the concentrated attention of the Church 
was given to it until some dogmatic formulation was reached. 
The special epoch for concentrated attention being directed to 
the doctrine of the Last Things may be said to have only now 
been reached. More consideration and discussion has been given 
to eschatology within the Church during the last half century 
than at any previous period of the Church’s history. And the 
results of this consideration and discussion have scarcely yet 
become crystallised in definite dogma, such as commands the 
unanimous assent of evangelical Christendom. The main topics 
falling under the general heading of Christian eschatology are :— 

I. The second coming of Christ and the racial consummation. 

Il. The future destiny of the material universe. 

II. The future destiny of individuals. 

A few remarks on the development of. opinion on each of these 
topics within the Church are here offered. 

I. As regards the second coming of Christ, and what is to 
follow thereupon, we find a progression of view within the 
Church. In the apostolic and post-apostolic period the promised 
second coming of Christ occupied a large place in the thought 
and life of the Church. It was conceived of as a visible return 
of Christ to earth in bodily form, in like manner as He had departed, 
and it was expected to take place soon and suddenly, and to 
issue catastrophically in a new condition of life in this world, 
whose difference from the present state of things was variously 
and somewhat vaguely conceived of. By some, the second coming 
of the Lord in visible form which was soon expected, was thought 
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of as coincident with the end of the world and the final judgment 
and transition from the shadows of time to the realities of eternity. 
The racial consummation would then be reached as by a sudden 
stroke, the redeemed would be manifested together with Christ, 
and the Kingdom of God—a kingdom of perfected sons—estab- 
lished in its eternal glory. No interval was thought of as taking 
place between the second coming of Christ and the final 
consummation of the race in the perfected kingdom of God. 
By others, more under the influence of Jewish apocalyptic, 
the second coming of Christ in visible form on earth was 
conceived of more materialistically, as the inauguration of a 
thousand years’ reign of the Messiah, together with His martyred 
saints, on this earth, under conditions similar to those obtaining 
now. During this thousand years’ reign on earth, Satan is to be 
bound, after which he is to be let loose again for a season to 
work havoc upon earth once more. Only then will the end of 
this world come, and the final judgment, and the heavenly kingdom 
ofeternity. This Millenarian or Chiliastic conception of a thousand 
years’ reign of the Messiah on this earth, under similar conditions 
to those obtaining now, as antecedent to the final judgment! 
and as about to be ushered in by the second coming of Christ, 
receives a measure of support from the canonical book of Revela- 
tion, which embodies a considerable amount of current Jewish 
apocaplyptic. It gained a strong hold over the imaginations of 
many in the early Church, and is set forth more or less explicitly 
as Church doctrine by respected early Fathers, such as Justin 
Martyr, who, in his Dial. with Trypho, teaches that there will 
be two resurrections separated by the interval of the millennium.' 
This Chiliasm, or hope of temporal millennium on earth, ushered 
in by the second coming of Christ and a rising of saints or martyrs, 
to precede the final consummation of the race in the perfected 
Kingdom of God, was associated in the early Church with a religious 
enthusiasm or fanaticism, which was apt to unfit men and women 
for useful, practical life in this present world. It was rejected 
with antipathy by Clement of Alexandria, by Origen, and by the 
Greek Fathers generally, who sought to give a more spiritual and 
less materialistic character to the eschatological Christian hope. 
It died out in the Western Church largely through the weighty 


1 Treneus, Adv. Her. v. 31, 32. Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 34, 
v.17; De Resurvect. xvii. 25. Hippolytus. 
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influence of Augustine, who opposed it. In Post-Reformation 
times, this Millenarianism has been revived in one form or another 
by various Anabaptist and other sects of enthusiasts; but it 
receives no countenance in the Protestant confessions, and though 
it still has its advocates and supporters among enthusiasts in 
various Protestant denominations, it has not been adopted as 
part of their creed by any considerable section of modern evan- 
gelical believers. It is a crude theory, the attempt to give con- 
sistent expression to which lands its supporters in many contra- 
dictions and absurdities. 

While rejecting Millenarianism, the Greek Fathers and 
Augustine and the Protestant reformers did not abandon the 
idea of a second coming of Christ in visible bodily form to bring 
an end to the present dispensation and inaugurate the final 
judgment and the racial consummation in the perfected Kingdom 
of God. A second coming of Christ of a spiritual kind was re- 
cognised as taught in the Fourth Gospel, and as fulfilled through 
the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and His indwelling 
in the Church ever since, causing the spiritual presence of Christ 
with His people to become a joyous felt reality. A spiritual 
coming of Christ to judgment, too, was recognised as having 
taken place at the destruction of Jerusalem, which ended the old 
and hostile organisation that still claimed the name of God, and 
vindicated providentially Christ’s claim to Messiahship and 
sovereignty. The various steps in the onward progress of the 
Church may thus all be regarded as stages in an ever fuller coming 
of Christ into the life of the world through the power of His 
Spirit. ; 

But these varied aspects and stages of the spiritual coming 
of Christ as a process gradually realised in the extension and growth 
of His body the Church were not regarded by Augustine and the 
Protestant reformers as exhausting the significance of the promise 
of His coming. A consummation was looked forward to in con- 
nection with the present world process, and the present gradual 
development of the Kingdom of God on earth by the word and 
Spirit of Christ. And this consummation was associated with the 
idea of a second coming of Christ in visible majesty and glory, asa 
definite event of the future, to put an end to the present dispen- 
sation of probation and grace, and to introduce a new dispensation 
of achievement and glory in the heavenly kingdom. This view of 
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the second coming of Christ in visible glory as a definite event 
to be looked for in the future—marking the end of the present 
dispensation and the consummation of God’s purpose in history— 
is still the view of the “ Parousia’ most widely current among 
Protestant theologians, both Lutheran, such as Martensen, and 
Reformed, such as Salmond, Orr, Denney. These all admit the 
spiritual coming again of Christ at Pentecost, the coming in judg- 
ment at such a crisis as the destruction of Jerusalem, the coming 
in every great day of the Lord in the Church’s history. They 
consider that in the eschatological discourses of Jesus as recorded 
in the synoptic gospels the second coming is conceived of rather 
as a process in which many elements flow together in a single 
image than as a single definite event always looked at in the same 
light. Yet they maintain that this does not exclude a final personal 
advent of Jesus, a visible return in power and glory at the end of 
the world’s history to usher in the final judgment. Such a visible 
return, they hold, is too explicitly announced by Christ Himself 
and reaffirmed by His apostles to be explained away into mere 
metaphor. 

On the other hand, among modern theologians of a less 
conservative type a tendency is manifest to give up the idea 
of a visible return of Christ in bodily presence to this earth as 
a relic of Jewish apocalyptic or Chiliasm, belonging to the husk 
and not to the kernel of the Christian faith. Of this tendency 
Beyschlag in Germany and W. N. Clarke in America may be taken 
as representative illustrations. W. N. Clarke, in his Outline of 
Christian Theology, p. 444, says, “No visible return of Christ 
to the earth is to be expected, but rather the long and steady 
advance of His spiritual kingdom. The expectation of a single 
dramatic event corresponds to the Jewish doctrine of the nature 
of the Kingdom, but not to the Christian. . . . If our Lord will 
but complete the spiritual coming that He has begun, there will 
be no need of visible advent to make perfect His glory on earth.” 

Kirn and Reischle, two representatives of the most recent 
German theological thought, take up a somewhat intermediate 
position on this point, which approximates more nearly to 
the traditional view than that of Clarke. They regard it as 
part of the essential Christian faith and hope that the Kingdom 
of God is destined to reach its pure and complete realisation under 
other conditions than those manifest%in the present world-order. 
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The conception of a final judgment as a future decisive fact whereby 
the persons and powers at present inwardly separated from, and 
yet in active conflict against, God’s kingdom, will be also out- 
wardly separated and reduced to impotence belongs as an essential 
element to the Christian faith. And as the full realisation or con- 
summation of the Kingdom of God is intimately bound up, accord- 
ing to Christian hope, with the person of Christ the Risen Lord, 
they regard the idea of the second advent or visible return of Christ 
to judgment as a pictorial representation of what is an essential 
part of the Christian hope.! This would seem to be in harmony 
with the conception of the matter entertained by the divines who 
drew up the Westminster Confession. The second advent or return 
of Christ, in so far as it is there alluded to, is set free from all earthly 
Chiliastic associations, and identified practically with the decisive 
final judgment of which Christ is the instrument.” 

II. Closely connected with the question as to racial destiny or 
the consummation of the Kingdom of God is the question as 
to the future destiny of the present material universe or world- 
order. Chiliasm was accompanied by a belief in the continuance 
of the present material universe and world-order for at least a 
thousand years after the return of Christ to earth to reign along 
with His risen martyred saints. The returned Messiah and the 
resurrected saints were conceived of as living on this earth, though 
possessed of heavenly bodies not subject to death, and ruling over 
men and nations, who continued to live on under the old earthly 
conditions. The incongruities resulting from the attempt thus to 
combine earthly and heavenly conditions of life within one world 
helped to discredit Millenarianism among the thoughtful. The 
general conception gathered from Scripture, and entertained by 
Christian thinkers from the first, as regards the destiny of the 
material universe and world course, is that it will come to a sudden 
end in some catastrophic change, and give place to a new world- 
order, a “new heavens and a new earth,” where outward sur- 
roundings and conditions of life will be better adapted than 
they are at present to minister to the welfare and happiness of 
the sons of God. As to what these new surroundings and life con- 
ditions may be, or how the change from the present to the new 
world-order may be brought about, we cannot imagine. 


1 Kirn, Grundriss, cxxv. 6. Reischle, Glaubenslehre, p. 157. 
2 West. Conf, VIII. 4, XXXII. I, 
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A common conception among early Christians was that 
this world would be burnt up at last by material fire, and so 
give place to the new world-order. The endeavour to conceive of 
the transition from the present world-order to a “ new heavens and 
a new earth ” of an unimaginable kind as taking place through the 
agency of any known material cause belonging to the present world- 
order, such as fire or heat, is, however, obviously futile. The 
physical universe with all its laws would remain unchanged, 
although this earth in its course through the heavens should collide 
with some other material body and so become changed into a 
new form by a sudden catastrophe. Such a change, which is quite 
conceivable under existing natural law, could scarcely yield ‘“ the 
new heavens and new earth ” of the Christian hope. Some transi- 
tion, more radical and less imaginable by us than this is what is 
indicated. How long the earthly future of humanity under the 
existing world-order may be, we have no means of knowing. 
Christian faith and hope based on Christ’s word, and on experience, 
lead us to expect that while there will be a gradual progress of 
God’s Kingdom on earth under existing conditions, no complete 
victory will be reached here on earth. The Kingdom of God will 
grow, and the Spirit of Christ will unfold itself ever more richly 
and powerfully. But at the same time the opposition of the 
spirit of the world thereto will manifest itself ever more fully 
and clearly. Therefore the full realisation of perfecting of the 
Kingdom of God, which is part of the essential Christian hope, 
is not to be looked for under the circumstances and conditions 
belonging to the existing world-order. An end of the present 
developing world-order, and the inauguration of new surroundings 
and conditions of life, is to be expected in connection with a de- 
cisive judgment, when a final separation will be openly made 
between the.Kingdom of God and those persons and powers which 
under the existing world-order are in effective conflict against 
that kingdom and its full realisation. In this new order of 
things those opposing persons and powers will be rendered in- 
effective and impotent. How or when this may be brought about, 
or what may be the character of the new circumstances and 
conditions which will be substituted for those of the present world- 
order, lies beyond our positive knowledge or power of imagination. 
Such in general is the conception of the end of this world’s history 
which has been entertained by Christians throughout the centuries 
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and it is still put forward by the most recent of modern theologians, 
such as Reischle of Halle.! 

III. As to the future of individuals, the question of individual 
destiny has already been touched upon in the historical note 
on the doctrine of Man and Sin. The prevailing view in the 
patristic period is that of a dual destiny of eternal life, on the one 
hand, for all who become reconciled to God and share in the 
filial spirit, and eternal death or separation from God on the 
other hand, for all who remain in opposition to God’s will, and 
in rejection of His grace and offered salvation. Important ex- 
ceptions, indeed, to this general rule are found in the case of 
Origen and many of the leading Greek Fathers of Alexandria and 
Antioch, who entertained the idea of a universal restoration of 
all souls to fellowship with God in eternal life as an esoteric doctrine 
which they scarcely ventured to proclaim publicly, lest it should 
prove an encouragement to sinners to persist in their evil ways. 
Among the proclaimers of a dual destiny in the patristic period, 
there is, as has been pointed out in the previous note, some want 
of agreement and lack of explicitness in regard to the interpretation 
to be put on “ eternal death” or “ everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of His power ” as the 
ultimate fate of the incorrigibly wicked. 

Justin Martyr repudiates the platonic idea of the inherent 
immortality of all souls and affirms that the continuance of souls 
depends on the will of God. ‘I do not say, indeed,” he adds, 
“that all souls die ; for that were truly a piece of good-fortune 
to the wicked. What then? The souls of the pious remain in a 
better place, while those of the unjust and wicked are in a worse 
place, waiting for the time of judgment. Thus some which have 
appeared worthy of God never die; but others are punished so 
long as God wills them to exist and to be punished.” 2 This 
statement is compatible, indeed, with the idea of an endless ex- 
istence of wicked souls in torment by the will of God, but equally 
compatible with the idea of an ultimate extinction of wicked 
souls by the withdrawal of the Divine will for their existence, 
after their evil has been sufficiently brought home to them by 
punishment. A similar want of definiteness as between the two 
alternatives of continued existence in endless torments and ulti- 
mate extinction as the fate of the wicked, is found in the writings 

1 Glaubenslehre, p. 157. * Dial. with Trypho, ch, v. 
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of other early Fathers, such as Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, 
and Irenzus, who speaks of “continuance for ever and ever ” 
as the gift of the Father, though he teaches also the eternity of 
future punishment. Arnobius, a Latin apologist at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, is the clearest exponent in early 
times of a doctrine of conditional immortality, and of the ultimate 
extinction of the wicked after protracted torment.? In this he 
is followed by his pupil Lactantius and the author of the Clementine 
Homilies.8 

From the time of Augustine, who adopted the Platonic 
view of the immortality of all souls onward, the prevailing theory 
in the Western Church was that of dual destiny and the endless 
existence of the righteous in felicity and of the wicked in torment. 
This, too, was the view of the Reformers generally, and has received 
expression in the creeds of Reformation times. 

In modern times the doctrine of a single destiny for all, 
advocated by Origen and the Greek Fathers, has been revived 
as a more or less esoteric doctrine by many prominent theologians, 
including Oetinger and Bengel in Germany, Bishop Newton and 
William Law in England, and Hosea Ballou and the Universalist 
Church of America. In more recent times, Universalism has been 
championed in England by Wilson and Williams in Essays 
and Reviews, and by Dr. Samuel Cox, Professor J. B. Mayor, 
Mr. Andrew Jukes, and others. F. D. Maurice and Dean Farrar 
cling to a hope of ultimate restoration for all, while refusing to 
commit themselves to any dogmatic statement. 

The doctrine of Conditional Immortality and the final 
extinction of the incorrigibly wicked has many advocates among 
prominent modern theologians in Britain and America and on 
the continent of Europe, some of whom have been referred to in 
the note on the doctrine of Man and Sin. The doctrine of the 
endless existence of all souls, and of endless torment or misery 
as the fate of the wicked, is still maintained by Romanist and 
conservative Protestant theologians, such as Hunter and Salmond 
and Goulburn, as justifiable from Scripture and in the light of 
reason. 

In view of the difficulties and perplexities of the matter there 
are not a few who take up a position of dogmatic uncertainty. 

1 Adv. Hey. ii. 34. 2 Aynob. adv. Gentes, ch. xiv. 

3 Clem. Hom. iil. 6. 
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Thus Martensen maintains that there is an antinomy as between 
universal restoration and eternal punishment alike in Scripture 
and in reason which is for us meanwhile insoluble. On the one 
hand, various texts of Scripture (such as 1 Cor. xv. 22, 25-28; 
Eph. i. 10) and the teleology of the Divine love suggest the idea 
of restoration ; while on the other hand, other Scripture passages, 
together with anthropological, psychological, and ethical con- 
siderations, the facts of life and the liberty of man, point with 
equal force to “ the dark goal of eternal damnation.” We cannot 
see the point of harmony. But each side of the contrast “ finds 
a point of correspondence answering thereto in the Christian 
consciousness,” and the Word of God cannot contradict itself. 
There must be a solution “in the depths of God’s word,” and if 
it is not given us now while we are still in the stream of time, 
and in the course of development, we should recognise Divine 
wisdom in the fact.1 Professor Jas. Candlish is dogmatic in regard 
to a final dual destiny and the rejection of Universalism, but he 
maintains that neither Scripture nor reason enable us to decide 
as between the alternatives of “ endless torment ” and “ ultimate 
extinction,” as the fate in store for the incorrigibly wicked.” 
A similar attitude is taken up by Kirn and Reischle among recent 
German theologians. “The Christian doctrine of salvation,” 
says Kirn, “ gives us no right to expect the ultimate restoration 
of all, since according to it the acceptance or rejection of salvation 
depends in the last resort on human freedom, and the immense 
range of this decision must not be minimised ; yet the idea of a 
judicial extinction of the incorrigibly wicked has at least equal 
right to acceptance with the alternative idea that they are con- 
tinuously maintained in existence by God for endless torment.’ ® 
Reischle expresses himself on this point in quite similar terms.* 

As regards the resurrection of the body, the Chiliastic 
writers of early times tend to conceive of this in a crude, material- 
istic way as a resurrection of the actual flesh laid in the grave. 
The Greek Fathers, such as Clement and Origen, reject this crude 
idea, which receives no countenance from St. Paul’s discussion 
of the Resurrection in r Cor. xv. In that passage the Apostle 
differentiates sharply between the natural body which is laid in 

1Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, pp. 474-84—Clark’s Tr. 


2 Candlish, Christian Salv. p. 243. 3 Kirn, Grundriss, p. 127. 
4 Reischle, Glaubenslehre, p. 156. 
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the grave, and the spiritual body with which the believer will 
be clothed at the Resurrection. Still, with Clement and Origen, 
as with St. Paul, the resurrection of the body, though conceived 
of otherwise than as a resurrection of the flesh, is thought of as 
an event to be looked forward to in the future, being associated 
with the final consummation of the race and the last judgment. 
And though “ flesh and blood ” cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God, yet there is supposed to be some sort of continuity between 
the body dissolved at death, which was once part of the individual’s 
personality, and the resurrection body with which the believer 
will be clothed at the last day. Whether this bodily continuity 
is constituted merely by the continued identity of the personal 
ego, or whether there is in the earthly, material body some hidden 
germ or basis of the future glorified body which remains un- 
affected by death, is not made clear in the writings of the patristic 
period. In the medieval period the idea gained currency that 
the body of Christ, partaken of in a materialistic way by Christians 
in the Sacrament of the Mass, became the source and substance 
of the spiritual body with which believers would be clothed at 
the Resurrection. 

The Reformers, while rejecting this idea as forming part 
of the objectionable and unscriptural conception of a transub- 
stantiation of bread and wine into the actual body and blood of 
Christ, still sought to maintain the idea of a continuity between 
the material body laid in the grave and the future resurrection 
body. This they did by asserting, in a somewhat vague way, 
that the body of the believer laid in the grave was “still united 
to Christ.” ‘‘ Their bodies being still united to Christ,” says the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism concerning believers at death, 
“ do rest in their graves till the resurrection.” The Resurrection 
is thus looked upon as the redemption of the believer’s bodily 
organism, which was subjected to corruption at death. It is part 
of the transformation of the material universe into the “ new 
heavens and the new earth,” which is looked forward to in con- 
nection with Christ’s second coming and the final consummation 
of the race. This has been, and still is, the generally accepted 
view of Protestant Christendom concerning the Resurrection. 

Swedenborg (1688-1772), in the interests of what was 
thought to be a more spiritual conception of the matter, taught 
that the resurrection of each individual believer took place im- 
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mediately after death, when the individual spirit became “ clothed 
upon ” with that “ house which is from heaven ” referred to by 
St. Paul in 2 Cor. v. 2. This conception of the Resurrection as a 
spiritual event, taking place in the case of each individual immedi- 
ately after death, does away with the idea of an intermediate 
state, and that of a final judgment and consummation of the 
race. Resurrection and judgment and the allocation of places 
to individuals on the right hand and on the left, are going on all 
the time. The history of the world is the judgment of the world, 
and the history of individual souls, and the judgment of such souls, 
is just part of the world’s history which goes on continuously 
under Divine Providence. This idea of resurrection and judgment 
has received a certain amount of support from modern theologians, 
and W. N. Clarke seems inclined to adopt it. Rev. Mr. Charles, 
in his articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica, and in his work on 
Eschatology, claims that St. Paul in his latest phase of thought, 
as represented in 2 Corinthians, leans to a purely spiritual con- 
ception of the resurrection of the body, though he admits that 
in earlier writings, such as 1 and 2 Thessalonians and r Corinthians, 
he still entertained the hope of a future resurrection of the body 
in connection with an expected final consummation of all things. 
This idea of an apokatastasis, including a renewal of the material 
universe, and a redemption of the body, of a material and not 
merely a spiritual kind, would certainly appear to have been 
Paul’s view in his earlier epistles, and there is nothing in 2 Corin- 
thians to justify the assumption that he had abandoned this view 
for one more purely spiritual. 

As regards the intermediate state between death and the 
Resurrection the early Fathers did not speculate much. During 
the Middle Ages an elaborate doctrine of Purgatory was developed 

-by the Church in connection with its doctrine of Penance. Pur- 
gatory was not thought of, indeed, as a place of future probation for 
those who departed this life in unbelief or out of fellowship with 
the Church. Their fate was supposed to be fixed at death, and 
they were reserved in a dark prison-house awaiting the sentence 
of finaldoom. Purgatory was a place of purification for Christians 
who died in the faith but in a state of moralimperfection. These, 
to perfect them and fit them for heavenly bliss, are subjected, 
it is supposed, during a shorter or longer period, to purifying 
discipline and punitory treatment in the fires of purgatory. 
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Their sufferings in purgatory may, however, be mitigated or 
abbreviated by prayers and masses said on their behalf, or good 
deeds done, in the way of satisfaction, by friends they have left 
behind. The Reformers rejected this idea of purgatory as without 
Scriptural foundation, obscuring the true way of salvation by 
grace through faith, and leading to gross scandal and abuse and a 
spirit of mercenary priestcraft in the Church. While agreeing. 
generally with the Roman Catholic view as to the intermediate 
condition of the wicked and ungodly while awaiting future judg- 
ment, they maintained that the souls of believers are at death 
made perfect in holiness and do immediately pass into glory, 
without any need of purgatorial purification. 

Neither among Roman Catholics nor among Protestants in. 
reformation times was there any thought of a future period of 
opportunity or probation for those who departed this life out of 
relation to Christ. The heathen and unbelievers generally were 
supposed at death to be lost beyond recall. In this present life 
alone was there opportunity to “ flee from hell and rise to heaven.” 
The fate of all was finally fixed at death. This view is still main- 
tained by the more conservative Protestant theologians like Pro- 
fessor Salmond, who hold that Scripture uniformly points to the 
present as the “ accepted time ” and the “ day of salvation,” and 
represents this as justifying the urgency of the appeal for a right 
decision now while the day of grace is with us. Other theologians 
of modern times are inclined to look with more or less favour 
on the idea that the future life may afford opportunity for pro- 
bation to some, at least, for whom this present life has not afforded 
sufficient opportunity for making the decisive choice between 
right and wrong, Christ and Belial. The difficult passage in 1 Pet. 
iii. 19, which speaks of Christ going by the Spirit and preaching 
to the spirits in prison, which some time were disobedient in the 
days when Noah was preparing the ark, is quoted as favouring 
the idea of opportunity or probation for some at least in the 
state after death. It is not alleged, indeed, that for those who 
in this life have had the opportunity of yielding to God’s grace in 
Christ and have rejected it, the intermediate state will afford 
opportunity for reversing this decision, or make it more likely 
that those who have deliberately chosen sin while here will be 
reached by the power of grace hereafter. There is less inclination, 
however, to dogmatise as to the opportunities and possibilities 
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of an intermediate state between death and the final consumma- 
tion, in regard to which Scripture is silent. There is general 
agreement that Christ is the only way to the Father, and that 
those to whom this way is pointed out now, but who reject it, 
have no reason to suppose that it will be any easier or more 
possible for them to find and follow this way in any hereafter 
that may be in store for them.—D. S. A.] 


CONCLUSION. 


These comparisons, analytical and historical, seem to suggest 
the following conclusion in regard to the form of eschato- 
logical reaffirmation now obligatory upon us. Reaffirmation 
in this department should prove even more striking than in 
any other, while at the same time the form may be even more 
strikingly fresh than in many other departments. With all ages 
of the Catholic Church, and especially with the great Evangelical 
tradition, we shall affirm human destiny, individual and collective, 
to be the subject of the Divine purpose, holy and sure. As in the 
early centuries, and especially as in the recent generation, we shall 
affirm this purpose to be paternal in character. But following 
the earliest trend of thought, and guided by the critical turn of our 
own day, we shall modify our concept of God’s Fatherly purpose, 
by conceiving the realisation of that Fatherhood as depending on 
conformity to His holiness. Nay, more, conceived from the 
Divine side, that purpose will present itself to us as biological in 
operation, and collectivist in its final form; and we shall feel 
constrained to find room in it for the de-personalisation, or re- 
absorption into the Divine essence, of unfilial failures. Neither 
shall we be afraid to affirm that the collectivist end and the 
bioliogical method may even require room in the holy purpose 
for this eventuality. 

The tremendous Catholic and Evangelical affirmation on 
the dual destiny we shall reverently, tremblingly, yet un- 
hesitatingly retain ; but we shall do so by boldly preferring the 
old Eastern orthodoxy, and frankly adopting the personal and 
biological significance of “ life” and “ death ” in dealing with this 
subject, as distinct from the merely functional and so-called 
“spiritual” limitation familiar to our Western Christendom. 
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And we shall regard this form of affirmation not as a revolution in 
theology, but as the natural evolution and conclusion of Evangeli- 
calism, brought on in due course by the contact of the Gospel 
with the science, the philosophy, and the theology of the twentieth 
century. Meanwhile, finding excuse for those who still cling 
to the Augustinian caricature of destiny, yet affirming also, 
exultantly, the final extinction of evil, we shall unflinchingly 
demonstrate the fallacy of Universalism, and remorselessly expose 
the makeshift of Dogmatic Uncertainty. 

With the Church through all the ages we shall affirm the 
causal and retributive connection between conduct here and 
destiny hereafter ; but we shall trace with fresh power and fresh 
analogies the operation of the evolution on both sides of destiny, 
and the necessity of life and death as proper to each course re- 
spectively. With the great Evangelical teachers we shall affirm 
the gracious character of Gospel rewards, and the freedom from 
law and its penal consequences of the great justifying transaction. 
We shall affirm also the separate operations and reappearance 
of law in the experience and development and destiny of those 
regenerated by grace, as well as in the experience of those left 
unregenerate, and we shall trace the effect upon law of acting 
within grace, as well as upon grace of taking law into its service. 
Weshall retain the great doctrine, Theistic, Christian, Evangelical, 
of moral probation, as alone lending meaning to the present life, 
individual and collective, and therefore of the reality and supreme 
moment of judgment to come ; but we shall, in a way not hitherto 
familiar, employ the biological conception and the collectivist 
purpose to correct both our thoughts and our phrases, and tolerate 
in regard to the intermediate state, as involved in the question 
of probation, such measure of uncertainty as that method and 
purpose do not forbid. These will also regulate and modify our 
reaffirmation of the “ general resurrection” and the “ second 
advent,” and prevent our dogmatism on details. But the fullest 
personal manifestation and interconsciousness and power of com- 
munication of the souls of men with each other, even of all now 
departed and cut off, and of the Blessed Saviour Himself with 
each individually, and all collectively, we shall affirm with renewed 
vigour, as the hope of the Church, and in a manner sadly neglected 
by all except those who have made, in one form or another, these 
tenets of the ancient faith their speciality. 
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With historical Christendom we shall reaffirm a consum- 
mation of all things, a passing away of our globe and of the society 
inhabiting it, as we now know them, but we shall affirm this the 
more intelligently and pointedly both from our greater acquaint- 
ance with the physical universe, and our clearer perception of 
moral issues, as well as from the deeper consciousness of the 
collectivist nature of man, and collectivist purpose of God; and 
the necessity and nature of the catastrophe will be the more 
solemnly impressed upon us, from its confronting us as the out- 
come, and not the contradiction, of the evolutionary principle. 
While insisting on the horror of individual doom, we shall freshly 
emphasise that doom itself as a collectivist riddance of moral 
rubbish ; and while expatiating with all our predecessors on the 
blessedness and glory of the final state, we shall increasingly em- 
phasise its character as a kingdom—a blessed society where every 
subject is a son, and every son a subject of the righteous Father ; 
the state in which the holiness of God is reproduced in every 
creature, and the reproductivity of God realised to all eternity 
in the glorification of His Church, as supreme over the world to 
come. 

Above all, we shall reaffirm the holy purpose of God in 
regard to man and his destiny, and all beings who have had 
or shall ever have any share in that purpose or connection there- 
with, to be focused in and upon the glorious person of our Lord 
and Saviour, in Whom the Fatherhood of God finds its absolute 
satisfaction, and His holiness its perfect reflection; in Whose 
marvellous incarnation, obedience, and passion, in Whose atoning 
death, life-giving resurrection,and supreme exaltation, the Divine 
method of evolution has its paramount exemplification ; in Whose 
work, not only as Redeemer, but as Judge, that purpose can alone 

fulfil itself ; before Whose second advent the wicked and all their 
wickedness must vanish, and nature itself shrivel up and demand 
reconstitution ; in Whose increasingly felt presence the rest and 
service of the saints alike discover their sole secret ; and in Whose 
infinite radiation and central fulness the collective kingdom of 
God acknowledges its one centre. Yes, this we shall passionately 
reaffirm, and continue to reaffirm, gazing, pondering, till our souls 
are so subdued into the profoundest adoration, and our hearts so 
inflamed with most wistful expectation, that our lips can but cry— 
“Even so come, Lord Jesus.” 


CHAP TLE Ret 


GOD’S PATERNAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND 
COLLECTIVIST GOSPEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SELF-CONSISTENCY, as one of the main tests of truth, demands 
the exhibition of the cohesion and harmony of parts in any system 
of thought, and not least of all in systematic theology. Such 
harmony in the facts is the result of purpose working out towards 
a clear end by wise means. The exhibition of this harmony will 
depend upon the perception of the purpose. In every age the idea 
of a Divine purpose has dominated and characterised the theologies 
of every religion, and has admittedly characterised the thought of 
Christendom. The kinship of man with God carries with it the 
necessity of conceiving God as purposeful, energetic, and effective. 
It equally obliges us to conceive of history as a Divine scheme, 
and to frame our theology as the rational and harmonious inter- 
pretation of the ways of God. The inadequacy of each attempt 
need cast no doubt on the obligation of the task. 

It is proper, at this point, to refer to the philosophical 
discussions on determinism and libertarianism. It may, on the one 
hand, be contended that the Christian thinker, whether deter- 
minist or libertarian, must needs construe his theology on the line 
he has adopted in his philosophy, and this is frequently the case. 
It is, on the other hand, not infrequent to find either of these 
philosophical theories adopted by Christian thinkers as consonant 
with, corroborative of, or implied in, some scheme of theology 
which has been independently framed. It is, however, quite 
possible to take up the position that, whichever of these philo- 
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theology are attainable prior to and, to a certain extent, apart from 
these philosophies. This does not mean that Christianity has no 
consistent philosophy, and that it will not ultimately be found 
to yield a philosophy. Nor does this position dispute the right 
of the philosopher to challenge, and, on acceptance, to construe 
the data of Christian theology in his own attempt at a rational 
interpretation of the universe. All that is here intended is, that 
the problems which appear alike in Christianity and philosophy 
under the terms predestination or determinism, and free will or 
libertarianism, are of such a nature that, whichever side we take, 
we have not only to allow the facts relied on by the other side, 
but to a certain extent to act upon its theory, if we would retain 
our Christian faith, or, indeed, any theistic faith at all. Every 
Christian predestinarian guides his action on principles of free will, 
and every Christian libertarian admits and trusts an effective and 
all-controlling Divine purpose. The fundamental Christian 
postulate of the kinship between God and man implies that God 
must possess the purposiveness of which man is himself conscious, 
and that man must possess the freedom characteristic of God: 
things which imply each other cannot be mutually exclusive, 
What has been said, therefore, in the preceding pages, and what 
will be said in the following paragraphs, may be construed by 
thinkers on either side as telling for or against their philosophical 
system, without disparagement to the general contentions in 
defence of the Evangelical faith herein submitted. The fact of 
sin in the universe of a Holy God is the one awful stumbling-block 
to any theory ; yet we know that God is holy, and that sin is sin. 
The Gospel reveals to the Christian the remedy for sin; and 
it is in the light of redemption alone that these problems can 
be reverently faced, without libertarianism becoming undisguised 
atheism, or determinism a non-moral pantheism. 

Christian theology centres the Divine purpose in Christ. 
This is its distinctive feature. Its departments concern the 
design, the processes, and the achievement of this purpose. In 
Him all the majesty, the glory, and the grace of God are to 
be focused, consummated, reproduced and reproductive. The 
degree in which any system of theology exhibits this as accom- 
plished marks its Evangelicalism. Every legitimate develop- 
ment will be found to enhance the glory of God in Christ. All 
false developments may be detected by the degree in which they 
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diminish the effulgence of that glory from the face of Jesus Christ ; 
or allow of any aspect of thought and things of which He is not 
the centre. It accordingly now becomes necessary to examine 
the effect on Evangelicalism as a whole of the nineteenth century 
factors of Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism, as interpreted 
in the previous chapters. To this end it will be advantageous 
first of all to apprehend the effect on these three conceptions of 
the suggested reaffirmation ; and, secondly, to gauge their more 
or less Christo-centric modification of the familiar nineteenth 
century Evangelicalism. This double review, accompanied by 
the appropriate historical survey, will then prepare the way for 
the consideration, in the remaining pages, of the practical results 
of this reaffirmation. 


/PART?I.! 
ANALYTICAL COMPARISON. 


A. THe Mopiriep FATHERHOOD. 


What is the effect of reaffirmed Evangelicalism on the doctrine 
of the Divine Fatherhood which has been so powerfully used to 
destroy the once current orthodoxy ? 

Firstly, our reaffirmed creed accepts, and emphasises, 
Fatherhood as the essential principle and characteristic of the 
Divine nature. The reaffirmation of the doctrines of the Trinity 
and of the Incarnation obviously conduces to this emphasis. The 
suggested reaffirmation also brings out Fatherhood as the great 
purpose of God, and therefore the dominant note in any true 
scheme of Christian theology. Secondly, the biological character of 
the suggested reaffirmation indicates the essence of Fatherhood as 
self-reproduction, and the method as one which may be expected 
to conform to all the known processes of life, and to consummate 
them. In the insistence on environment, our reaffirmation renders 
the doctrine of redemption as consonant in form with the life 
of Fatherhood, as its purpose is consonant with the grace of 
Fatherhood. ‘Thirdly, on the other hand, the suggested reaffirma- 
tion of the doctrines of sin, of justification and adoption, and of 
regeneration, corrects the popular view on the subject of Father- 
hood, by exhibiting sonship as the goal rather than the constitu- 
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tional position of man, and sin as a failure to attain to, rather 
than as a refusal to recognise, that position. The Divine Father- 
hood of man has now to be viewed as potential and in progress, 
not as past and complete ; as the goal, not the starting-point of 
man’s history. Fourthly, the incorporation of the collectivist 
thought, and its suggested application to the doctrine of doom, 
jointly remove from the conception of Divine Fatherhood the 
fatal assumption of unqualified obligation towards every individual. 
Unhampered by such obligation the Divine Fatherhood, bio- 
logical and collective, is persistently, uninterruptedly, irresistibly 
achieved. 


B. Tue MopirirD EVOLUTION. 


What is the effect of reaffirmed Evangelicalism on the state- 
ment of the principle of Evolution ? 

Firstly, our reaffirmation accepts the principle of con- 
tinuity as characteristic of all the works of God—a continuity 
not only of purpose, but of life, and of things or essences, under 
ever-changing forms. It recognises the ideas of gradual process, 
and orderly progress, as manifest as well in the spiritual and 
historical realms as in the material realm. Secondly, our re- 
affirmation admits of possible proof that the continuous Divine 
life has wrought through successive, and even generic, series of 
lower organisms in order to the production of the final spiritual 
organism, which we know as man. Thirdly, on the other hand, 
our reaffirmation supplies a definite end as the goal of all the 
struggle, in the emergence of rationality and moral freedom, next 
in the probation of individuals for life and death, and lastly, in 
the redemption of a deteriorated race, and the creation from it 
of a community of deathless sons of the ever-living, Holy God. 
Without Evangelicalism, Evolution is a story without a meaning 
and without an end. It is no theory but the absence of theory. 
With the Christ of the Gospel, “through Whom also God made 
the ages” (Heb. 1. 2, R.V. marg.), the story receives at once its key 
and its consummation. Fourthly, our attempted reaffirmation 
proposes to balance the popular emphasis on continuity by a 
corresponding emphasis on environment and fresh factors. These 
act according to the laws of life, but are capable, as we have 
seen, of reversing the direction of life’s forces. Each new environ- 
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ment is itself a fresh factor. In human life the spiritual environ- 
ment is the supreme factor. Fifthly, this reaffirmation balances the 
popular emphasis on slow growth by a corresponding emphasis 
on the equally patent law of catastrophe. Such catastrophe or 
suddenness is found in the beginnings and endings of separate 
entities, as at birth and death ; in the Gospel they appear both for 
the individual and the race in the departments of regeneration and 
eschatology. Sixthly, our reaffirmation concurs with much of the 
thought of the present day in rescuing the thought of Evolution 
from association with material science—which has threatened to 
monopolise it in the popular mind—and in recovering it for the 
realm of philosophic thought, to which it properly belongs, with 
the view of applying it, as so many have been doing of late, to 
the department of theology. Evolution becomes the unfolding 
of a great Divine purpose of affiliation, and Christianity is the 
crown of biology. 


C. Tut MopiFIED COLLECTIVISM. 


What is the effect of reaffirmed Evangelicalism on the prevalent 
spirit of Collectivism ? 

Firstly, this spirit is welcomed as an indication of a 
growing sense of the insufficiency of individualism as a moral ideal. 
It betokens some acknowledgment of altruism as a higher position, 
and is so far in accordance with Christianity. The achievement 
of the good of the whole is a nobler ideal than the achievement 
merely of one’s own good, or the saving of one’s own soul. Secondly, 
so far as the modern spirit of Collectivism expresses itself in schemes 
of social amelioration and expectations of material prosperity, 
Christianity acknowledges such an aim as a testimony to the 
purpose of the Creator that all things should be very good, and 
that moral well-being has its natural embodiment in material com- 
fort and development. The Kingdom of God is one of peace and 
plenty. All combination in philanthropic efforts is therefore ethi- 
cally justified. Thirdly, Evangelicalism reminds Collectivism that 
no community can realise itself, save as constituted by individuals, 
and that no Kingdom of Heaven can appear, save through the 
association and co-operation of regenerated souls. It exposes 
the futility of all social and political schemes, which leave the 
root of evil in human sin and selfishness untouched ; and the 
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grotesque perversity of those who seek to use state schemes for 
their own class interests. Evangelical reaffirmation, therefore, 
continues to insist on the importance of the individual soul, 
and the necessity of its regeneration, not only for its own 
preservation, but for the fulfilment of its collectivist destiny. 
Fourthly, the collectivist goal is attainable only in and 
through Christ. (a) The only true bond of community is found 
in the Spirit of the Living God which Christ alone bestows, and (b) 
all mutual human obligation is ultimately due to the God Whom 
Christ alone adequately represents. “It is vain to attempt 
to roof over earth and shut out heaven.” (c) As the collectivist 
goal is therefore realised only in Christ as the Son of God, so it is 
attainable only through Christ as the Son of Man. Evangelical- 
ism, not only in the teaching and example of Christ, supplies a 
pattern of what the final community should be, but in His kinship 
secures that it shall be so. He is still the best righter of social 
wrongs, and the breaker of social bonds. Still to the poor it is His 
Gospel that is the most welcome message, and His living Church 
is still the best guarantee that life and effort are even now not in 
vain. See then Collectivism now consummated in the “ Kingdom 
of God” as the outcome of God’s patient evolution, the satisfaction 
of God’s fatherly purpose. We thus perceive how under the guiding 
hand of an Evangelical reaffirmation the three positions of Father- 
hood, Evolution, and Collectivism may be taught to correct each 
other’s extravagances, and supplement each other’s deficiencies 
without sacrificing the essentials of any one; and how the whole 
are focused in the Evangelical position alone. 


D, THE REAFFIRMED EVANGELICALISM. 


We must now reverse our inquiry and ask how the 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, and of Evolution, and the 
spirit of Collectivism, severally and jointly, affect Evangelical 
reaffirmation. These forces, as just considered, still permit us 
(a) to reaffirm One God, Almighty and All Wise, and distinct 
from the work of His hands, and with all His other attributes 
subordinate to the purposes of His glorious Holiness—a God 
eternally existent in the life and love of an ever-blessed Trinity, 
revealing Himself as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost : (0) To reaffirm 
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the Divine kinship of man with God and his consequent dignity, 
rationality, moral freedom and responsibility as constitutionally 
the head of the “all things very good,” which prepared the way 
for his appearance ; to reaffirm the creaturely origin of sin, and 
its abnormal character as destructive of the individual and of the 
race ; the consequent reality of the Fall as an original descent 
from the state of innocence to a state of [guilt and depravity, 
universal and pervasive ; and man’s position as one of alienation 
from God, and liability to doom : (c) To reaffirm the pre-existence 
of the Son of God as the Eternal Word, the reality of His in- 
carnation as the man Christ Jesus, the substantially historical 
character of the Gospel narratives, the reality of His miracles, 
and the necessity of the Nativity and the Resurrection to the 
Divine purpose, His perfect Divinity and perfect humanity con- 
stituting Him the glory of the Father and the Lord of all crea- 
tion: (d) To reaffirm the work of Christ as that of a Mediator, 
Redeemer, and Intercessor ; and especially His death on the cross 
as in itself a reconciliation between God and man, objective, 
propitiatory, expiatory, as vicarious endurance of a penal doom 
effecting a morally valid substitution, and thereby entrancing 
into permanent subjection the froward will of man; and con- 
stituting this work of Christ the supreme glory of God, because 
the supreme manifestation of His character : (e) To reaffirm justi- 
fication as a completely rectified standing with God, carrying with 
it an adoption into God’s family, established on a basis of Christ’s 
objective work and relation to the Divine holiness and to the 
Divine law ; a justification therefore entirely free and gracious, 
and correspondingly received immediately by faith alone in the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; “ a justification of life ” 
to all believers, as it were forensically certified and sealed, in the 
resurrection of the crucified Redeemer : (/) To reaffirm the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
the Lord, the Giver of life, by Whom God has always dealt with 
this sinful world; Who prepared for it the perfect Redeemer, 
effecting His incarnation and miracles, and guiding the record of 
His works and words, and their apostolic interpretation as well 
as the preparation and its record for that incarnation in the 
discipline of Israel and its interpretation by the prophets ; Who 
also prepared and is preparing the world for that Redeemer 
by convincing, converting, and sanctifying individual souls into 
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the new birth, combining and fortifying them into one spiritual 
body for the headship of the living Christ, and imparting all 
the virtues and the very faith by which they are exercised 
which make up the perfection and efficiency of the soul and the 
Church, inspiring their prayers and interpreting to them God and 
His Christ through their fellows in faith and love, while uniting 
them more and more completely into Him: (g) To reaffirm the 
present establishment of the Kingdom of God, its earthly develop- 
ment towards a blessed consummation ; a final “ coming of the 
Lord,” a final judgment of men to a dual destiny, a resurrection 
of the dead, a dreadful and final doom, and an abundant entrance 

into God’s everlasting joy and glory of His ransomed children 
from among the sons of men, and all this as the end of God’s holy 
and loving purpose. 

We say these reaffirmations are permitted by the three 
great forces in question, but they are more than permitted, they 
are both defined and developed. The modification inseparable 
from such definition and development has been traced chapter by 
chapter, and may now be summarised. What share has the doctrine 
of Fatherhood had in this modification ? The nineteenth century 
emphasis on the Divine Fatherhood may be said to have clarified 
our perception of the nature of the Divine purpose, and therefore 
our statement of it as set forth in Evangelical theology. 

(a) It has enabled us now the better to adore God the Father 
Almighty, Whose essential characteristic Fatherhood is declared 
to be in accordance with the historical Trinitarian confession of 
Christendom ; Whose Eternal Life has Fatherhood for its charac- 
teristic function, and Whose Fatherhood is the source of all 
collectivity in creation, through the Spirit proceeding from the 
Father, yet is itself the outcome of love as well as of life, the 
passion of the very heart of God ; 

(b) The better to contemplate man, whose creation is due to 
this Divine passion of God for fatherhood, and whose ideal and 
intended relation to God is that of sonship ; whose sin is the 
forfeiture of sonship, and the seeming arrest of the Divine eternal 
purpose of self-reproduction ; 

(c) The better to confess Jesus as the Incarnate Son of God, 
Who is in Himself the personal pattern and completed achieve- 
ment of creaturely sonship according to the archetype of the 
eternal sonship of the Word, Who in thus becoming incarnate 
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has by His human obedience and redeeming work become also 
the fountain of life to humanity ; 

(d) The better to proclaim redemption, as the cost to the 
Holy Father of reproducing the image of His holy love, as the 
supreme expression of the character. to be reproduced, as the 
consummation in itself of sonship in the Incarnate Word, as 
consequently the strongest exhibition not only of God’s fatherly 
attributes, but of His fatherly purpose, and so in itself the strongest 
appeal to the sinners intended for sonship ; 

(e) The better to declare justification, the truly legal pro- 
cedure of which is now seen to be inspired by the gracious, personal, 
fatherly purpose of installing men righteously and permanently 
into the adoption of sons, a justification and a sonship which, 
while experienced only by believers in Christ, extend incipiently 
to the race ; 

(f) The better to experience regeneration as the initial stage 
of the Divine achievement, reproducing in the penitent believer 
God’s own abhorrence of sin and His own constitutional holiness ; 
and implanting the filial spirit of prayer and love as the marks 
of His own image ; the fruit of His own Spirit ; © 

(g) The better to look for the glorious consummation of this 
sonship, and the perfecting of individuality in life eternal for the 
regenerate, even though it demand the full revelation of the 
Father’s righteousness in the disappearance of the degenerate ; a 
consummation in which the redeemed sons shall be so spiritually 
embodied as to enjoy and express the Father’s fullest power, and 
concur with Him in possible future creation of sons ; a consumma- 
tion personally effected by the manifestation and judicial action 
of the Eternal Son of God Who became Son of man, and to 
Whom this function is entrusted by the Father. This thought 
of the fatherly purpose of God as the continuous end of this 
action thus gives a distinct coherence and unity of thought, not 
only to the several parts of the Evangelical scheme, but to the 
whole view of God and the world. Such is the contribution of 
Fatherhood to our growing creed. 

What part in this growth have we found played by the doc- 
trine of Evolution? Modern attention to this doctrine has 
preserved for Christian faith the never quite forgotten thought 
of growth as constitutional to the Divine method in all ages and 
all work. It has corrected the recurrent tendency to conceive of 
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any new stage of creation as complete and fixed in itself. Applied 
to the history of mankind and of the Divine revelation, it has 
been already most fruitful in clarifying Christian theology. In 
correlating this Divine method with the Divine purpose, Evolu- 
tion is a factor in the wider agency of philosophy in general, and 
in the incessant interaction of philosophy and theology. Secondly, 
applied to biology, Evolution, since the beginning of the last 
generation, has dominated the popular attitude towards Evan- 
gelical formularies. Their modification was inevitable. The 
outcome is again the unexpected correlation of the realm of 
nature with that of the Divine purpose of grace, not merely in 
the method of growth, but in the principle of life as the subject- 
matter with which both deal. This correlation we have remarked 
as concealed under the time-honoured gloss, whereby a yet more 
venerable philosophy required “ spiritual life ” to be distinguished 
from the natural life of the individual spirit, in dealing with the 
Christian records. Independent attempts to remove this gloss 
have been notably corroborated by the correspondence shown 
between biological Evolution and the true contextual significance 
of ‘‘ Eternal Life,’ which now stands revealed as the survival of 
those whom God’s redemption has made fit. The “struggle for 
life”? is the common theme of the Evolutionist and of the 
Evangelical. 

Thus in our new affirmation we perceive (a) that) God is 
essentially the “‘ Living God” ; His very Fatherhood in the Trinity 
and in creation the reproductivity of life ; His holiness the ethical 
expression of life; His law “ holy, just and good,” the guide and 
guardian of life ; His Son the evolver, and His Spirit the imparter, 
of life ; | 

(>) That creation is the platform and garment of life; the 
human spirit the earthly acme of life; human freedom the in- 
dispensable environment for the moral development of life ; 
“the fall” no development, but the rejection of the moral and 
religious conditions of life, and its reality the only valid explana- 
tion of the present contradictory phenomena of life; sin the 
incipient destruction of the entire shrine of life ; and man’s estate, 
but for redemption, a hopeless quest for life; the death knell 
sounded by the law of Evolution in all the subhuman stages 
rousing the conviction that sin constitutes man’s unfitness to live ; 

fe) That ‘the Eternal Word is in Himself, and in His Incarna- 
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tion, the supreme manifestation both of the eternal life of God 
and of the method of Divine Evolution ; that in Him the purpose 

of the ages has its beginning, its ere and its result ; that He 

is from everlasting to everlasting the projection of the Divine 
image and in His human nature the type of the perfected human 
life, the source of life to all His people, even life more abundant 
than that in which all the universe is kept by Him} that His 
singular nativity is the emphatic entrance into humanity of this 
fresh life, of which all His miracles and His resurrection are Loy } 
glorious pledges ; 

(d) That His redemption is the preservation of life environ- 
ment which can be found only in the Divine favour; and His 
death the acceptance of the conditions of the unfit with whom 
He has identified Himself; that its enactment is the central 
point of a much wider scheme of world life than our common 
parlance connotes, embracing the earliest life processes in its 
origin, and the confirmation of unfallen orders in their blessedness, 
as well as the salvation of sinful men, in its goal ; 

(e) That justification and adoption are the introduction and 
establishment, under normal conditions, of the human soul into 
the filial life for which it was constituted, and in which it will 
develop ; and that the faith by which this introduction becomes 
effective preserves the continuity required by Evolution in the 
passage from the old to the new life ; 

(f) That the regeneration which.-accompanies~the-Divine-act 
of _justifieation is the work of the Spirit of Life, Who, proceeding 
from the Living Father and the Life-giving Son, frees from the 
law of sin and of death by the law that imparts the life that is in 
Christ Jr that its action in the soul is analogous to the remedial 
and other life processes in nature, and alike in its inception and 
consummation is paralleled by the catastrophic character in which 
each fresh stage of Evolution makes way for the next ; 

(g) That the appropriate hope of the regenerate is the crown 
of life, and the appropriate fear of the degenerate, the doom of 
death ; and that both these are received from the hand of Him 
Who once endured death that He might bestow the Life Eternal ; 
that the individual goal shall coincide with a world development 
of life which fulfils the Evolution of the Father’s purpose in a 
universal community of which, through the Eternal Spirit, Jesus 
is at once the Lord and the Life, Thus the Evolution whose 
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spectral advance seemed so terrifying to the occupants of the 
Evangelical boat, proves to be but Jesus Himself, advancing in the 
fourth watch of the night, with nature under His feet, to correlate 
it with our salvation, as through it He comes to rescue us from the 
death it would otherwise spell, saying, “ It is I, be not afraid.” 

We have seen how the spirit of Collectivism has _per- 
meated modern thought. We have now to ask what is its part in 
“our growing creed.” As the Gospel purpose is clarified by 
Fatherhood, and the Gospel method and scope by Evolution, so is 
the Gospel result clarified by Collectivism. 

Firstly, it provides an answer to the charge that Evolution, in 
its fundamental principle of violent individualism, in its “‘ nature 
red in tooth and claw,” is antagonistic to the altruism of the 
Gospel, as consummated in Him Who laid down His life a ransom 
for many. This is not so, for, from the first, the social principle 
has characterised the expansive life and the constitution of the 
developing organisms through which that life works. It is as 
much a part of the Evolution as the individualism which it at once 
presupposes and corrects. Secondly, it has balanced the rampant 
individualism of the Evangelical faith which, in rightly urging 
the saving of one’s own soul, sometimes omitted to exhibit the 
salvation as possible only in the ordered community of the 
Kingdom of God. Thirdly, it has helped to correct the extrava- 
gant Individualism of some Fatherhood teachers, which is based 
on an idolatrous and profane importance attached to each soul, 
without whose salvation, it is fancied, neither its fellow-man nor 
its Creator can ever be satisfied. Fourthly, it has revived in a 
remarkable manner the study of the Old Testament, and the 
inculcation of its teaching on the Kingdom of God, and has replaced 
the New Testament proclamation of that kingdom in its regnant 
position in Christian preaching and literature. It has thus, by 
emphasising the importance of the community, prepared the way 
for a proclamation of the Kingdom of God in a degree not formerly 
possible. Fifthly, by the ideals, the aims, and the efforts to which 
it has given rise, by its successes, if not still more by its failures, 
it has drawn men to seek what Christ alone can create for them. 
Sixthly, these invaluable services are crowned by the way in which 
the spirit of Collectivism enhances in every department of theology 
the importance of the Evangelical note. 

Thus Collectivism (a) appears in the Trinity as asserting the 
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social principle to be the very nature of the Godhead, and as 
essential to its holiness, love, and power. (6) It asserts the kinship 
of man with God in communion with Whom man can alone realise 
himself, and the sociological nature of mankind as created in the 
image of the sociological godhead. It intensifies the obligations 
of the moral law, and emphasises the racial aspect and the terrible 
ravages and destructive effects of sin. (c) It glorifies the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the sustainer and bond of the whole uni- 
verse, as the head of mankind in general, and of His Church in 
particular, as sharing the Father’s passion for the creation of a 
united kingdom, without which even He Himself as the Messiah 
would, as it were, be incomplete. (d) It illuminates the work of 
redemption by supplying, in the great representative principle, 
the only method by which individual doom can be escaped, the 
necessary environment for Evolution preserved, the Father’s 
holiness supremely expressed, and His loving purpose magnifi- 
cently achieved. Collectivism exhibits a representative yet a 
substitutionary atonement as no longer indefensible but rather as 
indispensable, while the collectivist goal of redemption is kept in 
view in the work of Him Who thus laid down His life a ransom for 
the many, and Who exalts self-sacrifice to the moral throne of the 
universe. (e) It removes the disfavour into which the Evangelical 
tenets of Justification and Adoption have fallen, by presenting 
them as the introduction into the holy fellowship of the Kingdom 
of God through the appropriate means—the social principle of 
faith. (jf) It glorifies the Eternal Spirit as at once the immanent 
and the all-embracing energy of the Divine Life, and His work of 
regeneration as the communication of the life of God to dying 
souls, with a view to the formation of a present Church and per- 
manent Kingdom of God. It correspondingly magnifies the 
function of the Church in the ethical and spiritual developments 
of sanctification, while it justifies the place assigned by experience 
to the Holy Scriptures in the life of the individual and the Church, 
and constitutes the constant practice of prayer indispensable. 
(g) Finally, by superseding mere individualism in the contemplation 
of destiny, it has not only made room for the persistency of the 
Evangelical tradition of the dual issue for individuals, when 
construed as one of life and death, but has suggested lines on 
which some of the minor but still notable points in Evangelical 
orthodoxy may be interpreted. It has in this respect especially, 
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maintained for us a conception of the blessed life fruitful in sug- 
gestion, rational in contemplation, winsome in proclamation, and 
worthy of the wise and wide Evolution of the patient, paternal 
purpose of a holy God. ‘“‘ Worthy art Thou, our Lord and our 
God, to receive the glory and the honour and the power: for Thou 
didst create all things, and because of Thy will they were, and 
were created ” (Rev. iv. 11 R.V.). 


PART II. 
HISTORICAL COMPARISON. 


A. BIBLICAL DEVELOPMENT SUMMARISED. 


No persistent reader of the Old Testament can fail to 
perceive the dominance in its pages of the conception of Divine 
purpose. This purpose is repeatedly set forth, and that from 
epoch to epoch, as the self-manifestation of God, His “ glory,” 
the declaration of His might, the fulfilment of His counsel. The 
end God has in view is such as to satisfy Himself, and the per- 
ception of its fulfilment is regarded as astonishing the nations of 
the world, and impressing upon them not only God’s power and 
wisdom, but His nearness and reality. It would hardly be fair 
to say that this keen perception in the Old Testament of the Divine 
purpose has produced in its pages a conscious systematisation 
of theology ; but it is not too much to say that this perception 
has given, by its natural workings, a substantial consistency to 
the various doctrinal developments traceable in its pages. It is 
not always easy to trace these developments while the chronology 
of certain books, or sections of books, is still matter of controversy ; 
but the general outcome may be viewed as follows :— 

The glory of God is no egotistic self-laudation at the 
expense of creatures who minister to no other purpose, but is the 
exuberant activity as well as display, not only of His holiness, 
but also of His mercy and lovingkindness. God’s righteousness 
in the Old Testament always connotes His truth or faithfulness, 
not only to His promise, but also to His creatures who are relying 
upon His promise, and His glory is shown even in His satisfying 
the needs of the lower creation. To man, in his need as a sinner, 
this holy mercy and unfailing righteousness become “ salvation,” 
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and the completeness and publicity of this salvation are Jehovah’s 
distinctive glory. Thus the thought which we now express by 
saying that the glory of God is in the greatest happiness of His 
creatures, and that that happiness is dependent for its degree 
upon the degree of manifestation of God’s glory, is to be found 
already developed in the Old Testament. 

Our reviews have been in vain if they have failed to show 
how the factors of Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism are 
inwrought in Old Testament theology in every department. The 
degree of their prominence, however, is in the reverse order. 
The Divine purpose of glory and grace demands a kingdom for 
its exercise and exhibition. This conception we have traced from 
first to last ; and its details, with the hopes and fears involved 
for mankind, are increasingly portrayed as the centuries run 
by. The Evolution thought, in its aspect as the unfolding of the 
Divine purpose, becomes inseparable from the repeated emphasis 
on the fact of that purpose and the certainty of its fulfilment. 
The stages of the Divine processes are noted from time to time 
in Old Testament literature, and the end is treated as a consum- 
mation. The biological side of Evolution is manifest from the 
first in the Divine relation to individuals, and the alternative 
given to them of life and death. Life is to be found only under 
the normal conditions of His kingdom and in the reflection of His 
own holy character. The life which has sprung from God’s love 
in creation can be redeemed only by that love, and maintained 
only in conditions of love, which produces its own response, and 
reproduces its own likeness. Hence the emphasis on conformity 
to the Divine character on the one hand, and the protestation 
of the Divine tenderness on the other. This Divine love finds 
its consummation in the New Testament in God’s acknowledgment 
of men as His children in Christ Jesus, and in their cry to Him 
as ‘‘ Abba, Father.” 

Our reviews of the New Testament have shown us how, 
with varying emphasis and aspect, the several groups of New 
Testament writings teach the Divine Fatherhood in the sense 
repeatedly indicated. God, the Eternal Father of the only 
begotten Son, through Him begets the children of men in the image 
of His own holiness, and the likeness of His own love. This He 
does by redeeming from death sinners whose life is linked for ever 
by the death of the Son to the eternal holiness and righteousness 
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of God, and established immutably by the faith which unite 
them to Him. This biological aspect of Evolution we found to 
be taught unvaryingly throughout the New Testament. The 
progressive aspect appears in the New Testament, not only in 
the Divine treatment of individual sanctification, but in the 
progress of the world, and the progress of God’s purpose with it. 
The goal is consistently exhibited as the establishment of God’s 
kingdom prepared for by previous dispensation, inaugurated by 
the first advent of the Messiah, proclaimed and extended through 
the present preaching of the Gospel, and consummated in a final 
demonstration. With the holiness, the righteousness, and the 
love of God these are represented as constituting a perfect salva- 
tion to be enjoyed by a permanent community, by whom through 
all the ages shall be made known to the universe the manifold 
wisdom of God. In the conscious enjoyment of being God’s 
heritage, God’s kingdom, God’s family of sons, the righteous find 
their supreme blessedness ; and in their being placed at the head 
of this kingdom they find man’s supreme glory. The conceptions 
of Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism blend accordingly 
in the New Testament as in the Old Testament, in the thought 
of the one persistent purpose, the manifestation of the glory and 
grace of God. For this purpose, every stage in the choice, the 
calling, the salvation of individuals, in the proclamation of the 
Gospel, and in the foundation of the Church in all nations, is 
represented as taking place. 

Here the distinctive element in the New Testament appears. 
This Divine purpose is focused in Christ. From the first He 
is the brightness of the Father’s glory, the agent of the Father’s 
power, and the object of the Father’s activity. Salvation, which 
has its immediate end in man, has its further end in Christ, its 
- final end in God Himself. Yet in Christ to all eternity His 
achievement of redemption is the perfected mirror of the Divine 
glory. In the future, as in the past, it will always be true, “no 
man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten Son Which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” He, “ Who 
was manifest in the flesh,” IS the Divine purpose. 
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B. EccuEstIastTIcAL DEVELOPMENT SUMMARISED. 


[t. A review of the historical notes in the previous 
chapters will indicate how down through the ages there runs a 
progressive effort towards an ever more adequate systematic 
presentation of the doctrines of the Christian faith. This effort 
at systematisation is scarcely visible, indeed, among the Apostolic 
Fathers and early apologists. It began when the ancient Catholic 
Church began to take shape in face of Gnostic heresy in the 
time of Ireneus (c. 178 a.D.). It became increasingly prom- 
inent during the era of the Ecumenical Councils, when the 
resources of Greek thought and philosophy were applied by the 
Alexandrine and Antiochene schools to furnish a coherent system 
of Christian truth. A fresh epoch in systematisation was in- 
augurated by Augustine, whose theology largely dominated 
Western thought during the Middle Ages. The upheaval of 
the Reformation gave a fresh impulse to systematising effort, 
the fruits of which cannot be said to be yet exhausted. 

2. Among the Greek Fathers of the ancient Catholic 
Church the two schools of Alexandria and Antioch strove, each 
in its own way, to give systematic expression to the intellectual 
side of the Christian faith, starting from the Incarnation or the 
union of the Divine and human in Christ as the fundamental 
principle of Christianity and the dominating thought of con- 
structive Christian theology. The Alexandrine school, of which 
Origen and Athanasius, Apollinarius and Cyril, may be regarded 
as typical leaders, tended to lay stress on the true deity of Christ 
in such a way as was apt to imperil His true humanity and to 
make Him a factor in a theological puzzle rather than a living 
human being—our brother man. In reaction against this 
tendency, which manifested itself in extreme form in Apollinarius 
and the Monophysites, the Antiochene school, of which Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Theodoret, the two Gregories, and Chrysostom 
were typical leaders, sought to conserve the true humanity of 
Christ, though sometimes in such a way as to endanger the unity 
of His person. 

From the Christological speculations of the ancient 
Catholic Church Augustine sought to turn men’s thoughts to 
anthropological considerations, and made man’s ruin by the fall, 
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and redemption through the atoning work of Christ the central 
principles of the system. This anthropological development 
was carried forward to the Middle Ages by Anselm and Aquinas 
over against whom Abelard and his followers, influenced more or 
less by Augustine’s opponent Pelagius and by the Greek Fathers, 
sought to give its due to human freedom alongside of Divine 
grace as a factor in determining the issues of life. A great 
development: took place during the Middle Ages in the Doctrine 
of the Church and its ministry as mediating salvation to men, 
and the rights and responsibilities of the individual were in danger 
of being submerged and suppressed through the emphasis thus 
laid on the social or corporate aspect of Christianity. 

In reaction against this suppression of the individual 
and the perversion of the Scriptural doctrine of salvation by 
grace through faith to which it led, Luther and his fellow- 
reformers stood forth in the sixteenth century as the champions 
of the rights of the individual and of the authority and sufficiency 
of the Scriptures as rule of faith and conduct. Justification by 
grace through faith, and the supreme authority of the Word 
of God contained in Holy Scripture were made by Luther and 
Calvin and their fellow-reformers the central principles of their 
systematic theology, in which they strove to revive and present 
anew the anthropological principles of Augustine. The stress 
laid by Luther, and still more by Calvin, on Divine sovereignty 
and predestination led to reaction in favour-of some place being 
assigned to human freedom as a factor in determining the issues 
of life. This reaction was represented on the Lutheran side by 
Melanchthon and the Philippists and on the Reformed by Arminius, 
Limborch, Grotius, and others. The interaction of these conflicting 
tendencies has served in large measure to shape the development 
of modern Protestant theology. 

3. As regards the three factors of the Divine Fatherhood, 
Biological Evolution, and Collectivism, we can trace their influence 
in systematic theology at various periods. 

(1) The truth of the Divine Fatherhood receives more or less 
adequate expression in all the various historic attempts to present 
in a systematic way the elements of the Christian faith. That 
the Fatherhood of God is a fatherhood primarily in relation to 
Christ, and to sinful men only mediately through Him is expressed 
by the Greek Fathers in their doctrine of the Incarnation as the 
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means whereby alone sinful men are lifted from their state of sin 
and alienation into the position and privileges of the sons of God, 
for which they are originally intended. With Augustine, too, 
the sonship of sinful men, through their intended destiny, is only 
potential to begin with, and becomes actual through their union 
with Christ the Redeemer. In the Reformed theology this concep- 
tion of Divine Fatherhood and human sonship, as realised primarily 
in and through Christ Jesus, is also predominant. The idea of Divine 
Fatherhood and human sonship, as already fully constituted through 
the act of creation,and as incapable of being forfeited or lostthrough 
sin, had indeed its representatives in ancient times. A tendency 
to such a view is manifest in Origen, who teaches a doctrine of a pre- 
existence and eternal continuance of all human souls, and of a 
final universal restoration. This conception of Divine Fatherhood 
and human sonship became the dominant principle in the 
theological system of Socinus in Reformation times, and has 
through him exercised considerable influence in shaping the 
theological systems of modern theologians. Among modern 
theologians holding this view some hold that though sonship 
belongs to man as man, and cannot therefore be lost, yet prodigal 
sons may, by their sin and perversity, so forfeit the rights and 
privileges of their filial position as to become ultimately children 
of the devil and sons of perdition, whose doom is eternal death. 
Others hold that the inalienable filial relationship which all men 
occupy in relation to God is a guarantee for their final salvation, 
so that universal restoration is assured. 

(2) The biological aspect of the Divine life in man may 
be said to have received germinal expression in the conception 
entertained by the Greek Fathers of the effect of the Incarnation 
as leading to man’s salvation. The entrance of the Divine life 
into relation with the human in the Incarnate Son of God is 
conceived of as the entrance of a new vital principle into the 
corrupting mass of humanity with healing, quickening effect. 
The spread of the Divine life among men by means of the Incar- 
nation is thus conceived of under imagery borrowed from the 
sphere of therapeutics or vital influence. In recent efforts of 
systematic theologians to set forth the rationale of Christ’s re- 
demptive work and its efficacy, an attempt has been made to 
revive this ancient Greek conception by laying the stress on the 
Incarnation as itself the potential germ of the at-one-ment of 
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God and man. This view is sometimes put forward—as by 
Archdeacon Wilson and others—as a substitute for the Pauline 
conception of reconciliation effected through the suffering and 
death of Christ as a sacrifice offered to satisfy Divine justice, 
which is repudiated. It is possible, however, to do justice to the 
biological aspect of the Christian salvation as mediated through 
the Incarnation without ignoring or denying that “ propitiation,” 
in the Pauline sense of the term, is an essential element in the 
work of the Incarnate Redeemer and in the salvation mediated 
to sinful men thereby. 

(3) The collectivist or sociological aspect of the Christian 
salvation receives more or less adequate expression in progressive 
systematic theology in the development of the doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit, of the Church, and of the Kingdom of God as the goal 
of world-history. Prominence was given to this by Augustine 
in his conception of the “‘ City of God.” The identification of this 
social ideal by medieval theologians with the organised Church 
on earth led to the development of a doctrine of the Church as an 
organised institution, which proved a menace to individual freedom 
and responsibility The reaction against ecclesiastical tyranny, 
which broke out at the time of the Reformation, led to a stress 
being laid on individual salvation and the rights of the individual 
conscience, in which the corporate aspects of the Christian life 
were apt to be overlooked or ignored. This ultra individualism, 
due to the Reformation impulse, is responsible in some measure for 
the disintegration of the Protestant Church into so many different 
sects and denominations ; for the lack of clear views regarding 
the Church, and its nature and functions, found among many 
Evangelical Christians ; and for the comparative neglect of the 
social or collectivist aspect of Christianity, which has hitherto 
- been characteristic of Evangelicals, with whom the salvation of 
individual souls is the thing of paramount interest. Signs are 
not wanting, however, that the period of individualism and disin- 
tegration is at an end for Protestant Christianity, and that a period 
of reintegration is beginning, when the idea of the Church as the 
Body of Christ manifest on earth will receive its due from Pro- 
testants in a way consonant with respect for individual freedom 
and loyalty to truth and conscience, and when the social ideal 
presented by the Christian faith will receive greater attention. 
Thesocial or collectivist aspect of Christianity, as holding up before 
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men the ideal of the Kingdom of God as the goal of world-history , 
received a fresh impulse in Protestant circles through the influence 
of Ritschl and his school in Germany, and is engaging the at- 
tention of Protestant preachers and systematic theologians at 
the present time all over the world. 

4. The tendencies manifest in the present would seem 
to indicate that the systematic theology of the future will be 
Christo-centric ; z.e., it will take its start from the historic Christ 
as the Revealer of God to men and the Reconciler of men to God. 

That God is “‘ in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” 
is the fundamental verity for the Christian believer, whose truth 
is attested to him by the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit 
in Christian experience. From this, as starting-point, the system- 
atic theologian will endeavour to develop his doctrine of the worth 
and authority of Holy Scripture, as the means whereby the living 
men and women of every age are brought face to face with the 
historic fact of Christ and made to experience for themselves His 
saving, life-giving power. From the supreme fact of Christ, 
revealed in Scripture and guaranteed in experience, the theologian 
will seek to unfold the attributes of God in relation to the world 
and men, the nature and function of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of Christ as the self-imparting principle of the Divine Being and 
the source of the Divine Life in man, and the characteristics of that 
Kingdom of God which is the final end of God’s purpose and the 
collectivist goal of world-history.—D. S. A.] 


CoNCLUSION. 


Our analytical and historical survey yields then this result. 
Our growing creed, in its reaffirmation of the faith, remains dis- 
tinctly and distinctively Evangelical. It emphasises the suprem- 
acy of a holy God. It emphasises the central truths regarding 
ruin, redemption, and regeneration, which humble the sinner 
and throw him over on to the incomparable grace of the very God 
Whom his sin insults. It retains the solemn dualism of personal 
destiny, while it affirms the singleness and success of the Divine 
purpose. It exhibits that purpose as the gracious glory and the 
glorious grace of an all-wise and all-mighty God. These are 
familiar characteristics of the Evangelical faith, and the secret 
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of its permanent power. Our growing creed has lost not one of 
them. Our survey has further shown us that the very forces 
which threatened to dissolve that faith in the modern mind, yield 
naturally to its rightful dominance, become plastic to its modifica- 
tion, and are incorporated among its agents. They no longer 
oppose but justify, no longer seek to destroy but succeed in 
developing, it as our growing creed. Such reaffirmation is, 
moreover, in’line with the Christian origins as prepared in the Old 
Testament, and exhibited in the New. It is in line with the 
trend of the history of the principal Christian dogmas down 
through the centuries, and is the natural issue of that history. 
Through all these centuries the self-revelation of the Creator to 
His creature has been perceived as the only worthy end of the 
Divine action. This is the philosophy of all religion. The 
distinctive note of the Christian faith is that this revelation of 
God is personally focused in Jesus Christ. Nothing less than this 
has ever been long tolerated within the pale of Christendom. The 
distinctive note which we call Evangelical, and which has per- 
sistently triumphed over every other, is that which centres the 
manifestation of a creating, redeeming, and renewing God in 
Christ’s Cross. This is the only Gospel that, as it has dealt with 
the demands of the past, so can adequately deal with the demands 
of the hour. This Evangelical faith in God, in Christ, and in His 
Cross, we therefore now confidently reaffirm in the twentieth 
century. 


SECTION III. 
THE RESULTS OF REAFFIRMATION. 
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SECTIONAL OUTLINE. 


HAVING contemplated the Need of Reaffirmation in Section I., and carefully 
examined in Section II. the Form of Reaffirmation as suggested by fresh factors 
in the last two generations, it is proper that we should in this last section 
inquire into the Results of Reaffirmation. ‘These we propose to deal with in 
the following manner: first, we shall inquire how the defence of the faith is 
furthered by every development in systematic theology, and, further, whether 
Evangelicalism, even when so reaffirmed, is consonant with the practice and 
results of historical criticism. In the second place, it is proper to inquire 
whether the suggested reaffirmation, however rational, is calculated to deepen 
that Christian experience, and further that practice of sound morality, which 
ought to be the end of all theology. Lastly, we shall trace the probable 
effects on the spirituality of the Church and on the ecclesiastical situation. 
These inquiries will respectively occupy the following chapters, and prepare 
the way for a general conclusion. 
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CHAP TE Reak Ld, 
APOLOGETICAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EXAMINATION of the bearing of a reaffirmed Evangelical 
theology upon Christian apologetic requires some definite con- 
ception of its aim, scope, and constitution. Discussion on the 
defence and proof of the Christian faith must ever circle round 
the person of Christ. It takes a greater range when reviewing 
His relations to a greater number of facts, and a lesser range when 
endeavouring to discriminate between non-essentials and the 
central position. The essential distinction of the Christian faith 
is that Jesus Christ is a trustworthy Deliverer from the rule and 
consequences of evil, which in regard to God we call sin. Personal 
faith is reliance upon Him as such. Christian evidences are 
concerned with proving this trustworthiness. 

This aim needs to be distinguished from others which are 
dependent on it, but not strictly part of it. Thus (1) Christian 
evidences are not directed, as many suppose, to establish the 
Divine origin or authority, truth or accuracy, of the Bible ; though 
it is obvious that a searching examination and comparison of the 
contents of the Bible must always be a large part of the matter and 
method of Christian evidences, and that whatever confirms the 
Bible teaching generally will tend to confirm the special records 
dealing with the trustworthiness of Christ. Conversely, it is clear 
that the acceptance of the trustworthiness of Christ will carry with 
it consent to what may be approximately described as His views 
on the Bible. Nor yet (2) (with one great exception) are Christian 
evidences concerned with the establishment of miracles as such, 
nor of any special miracle. That one great exception is the 
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Resurrection of Christ, Whose trustworthiness it expresses and 
seals. The removal, however, of objections to miracles may well 
facilitate the acceptance of alleged evidence ; and, conversely, the 
acceptance of the trustworthiness of Christ involves belief in such 
miracles as He may be shown to have claimed to work. Nor yet 
(3) are the evidences immediately directed to faith in God, or the 
acknowledgment of sin, both of these being rather given in the 
discovery of a trustworthy Christ, Who by life and speech reveals 
at once the expressed glory of the Father and the contrasted 
enormity of sin. This revelation has been made to many who have 
failed to see God in nature and Providence, or sin in human experi- 
ence. At the same time it is certain that previous sense of 
the reality of God and of sin does tend to induce faith in the 
trustworthiness of Christ. Christian evidences again (4) are 
not immediately directed to establish individual or systematised 
doctrines, which, properly speaking, are the detailed applications 
of this trustworthiness. Yet, conversely, those who trust Him 
become impelled and guided by Him sooner or later to make or 
accept a more or less formulated creed; while, correspondingly, 
such doctrines or systems as exhibit truly the mind of Christ 
may form matter of evidence in commending His trustworthi- 
ness. 

Such a conception of the aim of Christian evidences makes 
it clear (x) that it is attained when Christ is personally trusted, 
though the believing man may have (a) no recognition of any 
special authority or value in the Bible beyond the fact of its 
having been to himself the means of presenting a trustworthy 
Christ ; (0) no belief in any miracles save that which reveals and 
seals to him Christ as the Life-giver ; (c) no sense of God or sin 
but what Christ has brought to him ; and (d) no notion of a creed 
but what he will afterwards receive from Christ ; (2) that faith 
in Christ will determine thought and belief in regard to these 
points ; and (3) that independent considerations as to the unique- 
ness of Scripture, the reality of miracles, the being of God, and the 
harmony of Christian creed, may strongly corroborate the argu- 
ments directly adduced to prove the trustworthiness of Christ 
Himself. Thus we have the central position set free from the 
danger incurred by misconception of those relations between sub- 
sidiary matter and the primary aim ; while at the same time we 
perceive the very wideness of the relations which it sustains to the 
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usual arguments in defence of Christian Theism, and the place 
which it claims at the very heart of religious philosophy. 

Questions of God and of dogmatic creed are admittedly theo- 
logical, as are also those of miracle in the last resort, as we shall 
see, and so properly fall within the scope of our inquiry. Questions 
as to the nature of the Bible involve, in addition, matters of 
historical criticism, and these will be touched upon in regard to 
their relations with theology alone, and this in its Christian aspect. 
Taking the limited view of Christian apologetic we may conven- 
iently consider its scope under three heads. (1) Is that trust 
justified by experience as a valid working hypothesis? (2) Is 
the strange story involved in its origin self-consistent? (3) Is 
it contradicted by other known facts or truths? For practicality, 
self-consistency, and general harmony, are the three tests of 
truth to the ordinary mind. Glancing at each of these in succes- 
sion, we shall inquire how they have been dealt with by the older 
Evangelicalism, and what effect, if any, should result from the 
suggested reaffirmation. In conclusion, we shall then consider 
the constitution of Christian apologetic as determined by its 
special aim and scope, and the effect which a confident reaffirma- 
tion should have on the great experimental decision which all 
apologetic seeks to effect. 


J. Toe EXPERIMENTAL ARGUMENT. 


The first question is generally met by a mass of data 
gathered from the alleged effects of trust in Christ on the lives of 
men in every variety of circumstance. “One thing I know, 
whereas I was blind, now I see,” and “‘ His name hath made this 
man strong whom ye see and know ”—summarise the popular plea 
on the score of personal and relative experience. They form too 
often the only answer vouchsafed toan opponent by the Evangelical, 
who disallows, disdains, or perhaps dreads, any other kind of 
argument, and who, accustomed to urgent personal appeal, in- 
stinctively relies much on apologetic of this kind. Reaffirmed 
Evangelical theology heartily accepts the plea, and will affect the 
argument only in so far as it tends to intensify and increase the 
experience, and better to interpret its content. This we shall 
consider in the next chapter. 
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Though this plea has rightly prevailed with the multitudes in 
all ages, and for the most part permanently, yet many once 
profoundly convinced of the trustworthiness of Christ from personal 
experience, are now to be found in doubt or disbelief, after being 
confronted with the counter-argument which would explain that 
experience as a huge hypnotic delusion. The moral and religious 
change is not denied, but is attributed to force of will and imagina- 
tion, to a supposed rather than a real Christ. Although this 
explanation is rendered absurd when we consider the relation of 
the real and the imaginary in other spheres, and the universality, 
amid every possible environment, of the experience in question, 
yet many remain in doubt when they perceive the obligation which 
the alleged experience lays upon them to accept the marvellous 
story of the historical Jesus. For that experience itself professes 
to deal, not with a speculative or made-up Christ, but with a living 
Christ Whom it identifies with the Christ of the story; and, 
secondly, in so far as that experience has been transmitted from 
heart to heart, it likewise carries us back to an inquiry into the 
original experience of the first Christian disciples. 


II. THz ARGUMENT FROM SELF-CONSISTENCY. 


The self-consistency of the Gospel story, for the apologetic 
purpose in view, centres round the self-assertion attributed to 
Christ and the miracles wrought by Him, and especially His own 
resurrection from the dead. ‘The preliminary step of Christian 
apologetic is to examine and refute the disbelieving attempts to 
explain the story in these respects as due to legend, lies, or lunacy. 
Besides many other considerations, the Christian replies, sum- 
marily, that for the first there was no time, for the second no 
sufficient reason, and in the third no power. Believer and dis- 
believer, both admitting the principle of self-consistency, employ 
it for opposite ends. The method of disbelief is to use the con- 
nection of one event with another to discredit, on account of the 
miraculous element possibly involved, events and statements in 
themselves probable enough. The aim is to get a minimum of 
self-consistency on naturalistic theories. The method of the 
Christian counter-argument is to use the same connection of one 
event with another in order to insist that whatever minimum be 
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selected, it cannot be admitted without introducing more and 
more, till the whole Christian story is substantially accepted. The 
Gospel story, like Christ’s garment, is woven from the top through- 
out. It may be uselessly rent asunder ; it is not made up of 
parts which can be usefully unstitched. 

The positive evidence from the self-consistency of the 
Gospel story may be considered in regard to its form, its substance, 
and its purpose. Under consideration of form come undesigned 
coincidences between various narratives, the value of a measure 
of discrepancy as a test of the absence of collusion or artifice, 
traces of eye and ear witness, and the like. Under consideration 
of substance comes the difficulty of accounting for the admitted 
facts otherwise than by the alleged causes, and of explaining the 
teaching apart from the associated wonders ; but the culmination 
of this part of the proof lies in the portraiture of Christ Himself, 
which has done more than anything else to convince inquirers 
that it exhibited a reality and not a fiction. This portraiture is 
enhanced by contrast with the Apocryphal Gospels, and with 
modern attempts to present, whether in would-be Evangelical 
fiction, or in disbelieving substitutes, either the true Son of God, 
or a true human hero. 

The cumulative principle covers the whole argument in this 
department of self-consistency. It consists in the total effect of 
a number of particulars, any one of which may be omitted with- 
out sensibly affecting the result. It is entirely different from 
a chain of closely reasoned arguments, the strength of which 
depends upon its weakest link. Many Evangelical theologians 
have been great apologists, and have ably employed the methods 
indicated. In this our reaffirmed Evangelicalism would heartily 
follow them. This attitude is, however, to be distinguished from 
the spirit in which the popular Evangelicalism of last century, in 
its clinging to an infallible record of Scripture, and the traditional 
view of authorship, has often piously shrunk from even the pro- 
visional admission of mistake in the narrative, or even the argu- 
mentative surrender of notable statements. But the supreme 
argument under the head of self-consistency deals with the 
purpose of the story. It takes up the fitness of Christ’s alleged 
words, works, example, and history, to achieve the professed end 
of His mission—namely, the deliverance of men from sin and 
death, and their restoration to the favour and image of God 
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The overlooking of this purpose, which alone is adequate to 
explain the story, makes it easy to charge the latter with in- 
consistency. Christ the Example, Christ the Teacher, and Christ 
the Revealer, demands a different career and a different record 
from the career and record of Christ the Saviour. The per- 
ception of this purpose has always characterised, and will always 
characterise, Evangelical apologetic, as it does Evangelical 
theology. It renders the story credible. 

The importance of this second department of Christian 
evidences lies in the conviction which it produces of the objective 
truth of the Gospel story, and in its seeming separability from 
the questionings which arise as to the interpretation of alleged 
Christian experience, one’s own or others’. The study of it has 
both led many to personal trust in Christ, and restored that trust 
in cases where it had been lost in puzzled introspection and philo- 
sophic uncertainty. Where, further, the relation of the experi- 
ence to the story is taken into account, the combined evidence is 
felt to be more convincing still: the Christ of the story makes the 
Christ of the heart intelligible ; the Christ of the heart makes the 
Christ of the story credible ; the experience professes the story as 
its origin, and the story professes the experience as its aim. 

Now, the Christo-centric apologetic of the last fifty years 
has chiefly worked in what we have called the second and 
first departments, and only in a lesser degree concerned itself 
with the third. But renewed attack on the story calls for fresh 
defence. This can only be done by fuller exhibition of the avowed 
purpose of the story of the Christ ; that is, by a clearer state- 
ment than before of the theology of the New Testament. Men 
demand the meaning of a story they are required to accept, even 
if it be not self-contradictory, or, again, even if it be not obviously 
incongruous with God’s other works and ways. Pertinent, there- 
fore, to the argument from the self-consistency of purpose is the 
internal harmony of Christian doctrine, as exhibiting the trust- 
worthiness of Christ in His various offices towards the soul and 
towards mankind. This volume has been concerned with con- 
siderations of this kind, and they form a natural transition to the 
third class of evidences, which deal with the harmony of Chris- 
tianity with our general knowledge. For the doctrinal harmony, 
which by the exhibition of the intelligible Divine purpose explains 
the story, by the same exhibition helps to place the Gospel in 
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relation to the course of history, the course of nature, and the 
course of thought. These, which for convenience we may term 
the philosophical arguments, must now be noted. 


III. ARGUMENT FROM THE GENERAL HARMONY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


This argument must assume the form of showing under each 
head, negatively, the refutation of objections drawn from other 
knowledge, and, positively, the contribution of Christianity 
thereto. : 


(a) THE COURSE OF HISTORY. 


Because the Gospel is a story in human life at a particular time 
and in a given land ; because it is inseparably bound up in the 
faith it enjoins with the history of Israel, and the professed Divine 
revelation through that people, Christianity is brought into inevit- 
able relations with the study of history in general, and with the 
modern science of historical criticism. This criticism seeks 
by analysis of the documents of all nations, by their comparison 
with one another, and with other geographical and antiquarian 
evidences, to estimate not only the character of these documents, 
but the degree of fact underlying all the alleged records. The 
Bible is our Christian record. That it must submit to, and could 
stand, investigation, has always been insisted on by Christian 
people. But an excessive jealousy for the veracity of the records 
of the Old and New Testaments, as we have them, has long 
obtained among the populace. The tendency, moreover, has 
prevailed to insist on the historicity of narratives, many of which 
are possibly, and some obviously, non-historical, and never in- 
tended to be historical. These pious contentions defeat their own 
end, by claiming more for the Bible than it claims for itself; by 
blurring the perception of its single purpose ; and by presenting 
a most compromising view of its character for acceptance as 
essential to Christian faith, and so barring out that faith itself 
from the minds of those who perceive the non-historicity of much 
Biblical narrative. Thus the Book has taken a disproportionate 
place in Christian apologetic, and historical criticism has been 
discountenanced. Our Evangelical reaffirmation, however, at 
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once more enlightened and more conservative, welcomes, with the 
apologists of the last thirty years, historical criticism, acknowledg- 
ing not only its necessity, but also its full rights and privileges. 
This it does because a Christo-centric theology is inseparable from a 
Christo-centric apologetic. We worship not the Book, but the 
Person Whom through the Book we know, and are therefore free 
to account the Book as we find it. The rights of historical 
criticism involve a thorough scrutiny of the Bible narratives of all 
kinds, and an attempt to judge the reality or otherwise of all 
the alleged facts ; to place these in their relation to one another 
and to general history ; to note discrepancies and corroborations; 
and to specify the relative certainty or uncertainty of the judg- 
ments reached. The privileges of historical criticism are that it 
shall not be at any point limited in its own field, and in the use of 
its proper methods. It must therefore be allowed to determine 
the literary form of the Divine library by the ordinary literary 
canons, and to assign each portion to its proper department of 
literature. Having done so, it must also treat the contents accord- 
ing to their individual merits, and by the ordinary rules of historical 
inquiry, and the rationalised experience of the race. It can allow 
no exemption of religious books because they claim a directly 
Divine origin, nor of religious facts because they claim a Divinely 
momentous significance, Nay, the more important the facts and 
the record, the more imperative the demand for criticism. 

Here arises the self-limitation of historical criticism. All 
history is its sphere, the Gospel not excepted. But it is itself 
part of a greater sphere, and is limited by the facts and provisional 
conclusions of all other sciences, just as, for example, geology 
is limited by astronomy. Of this the Evangelical is entitled to 
remind the historical critic. All limitation, however, means gain 
in strength and accuracy. Historical criticism, sifting the alleged 
experience of the past, becomes irrational when not conforming 
to the continuous experience of the present. If then past history 
can only be interpreted by present experience, that interpretation 
must include not merely natural law but Christian mysticism, 
not only Divine Fatherhood but Divine wrath, not only the 
sorrows of humanity but the forgiveness of Christ. It ceases, 
therefore, to be trustworthy when it refuses, or hesitates to yield 
us a Christ, a Bible, a Gospel, sufficient to explain the facts of 
Christian experience to-day, What degree of historicity is required 
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by the Evangelical faith ? Negatively, no claim whatever need be 
made for the record as differing in accuracy or style from other 
records. The uniqueness of the Bible is derived from its contents, 
and its inspiration is assured by its Divine view of the world, and 
not by any miraculous accuracy. As to the facts, only such 
are absolutely indispensable as express and guarantee the meaning 
and continuity of the Divine Revelation in Israel, the reality of 
Jesus Christ as the personal Life-giver, and the origin of the 
changed lives and hearts of men in His bestowal of the Divine 
Spirit. Positively, criticism is expected by Christians to yield 
this sufficient minimum and thus settle dubiety ; a minimum not 
for the purpose of holding and preaching only that minimum, but 
for using it as the foundation for a rational belief in more. The 
historical critic transgresses when he adopts canons not justified 
by related sciences. He errs, for instance, if in dealing with litera- 
ture he argues that the presence of a more developed ethical or 
religious conception carries necessarily a proof of a later date ; 
for the wider field of history shows that in all departments of 
thought and progress there are both pioneers who anticipate 
the work of future generations, and social retrogressions from 
standards already reached, and that these forecasts and lapses are 
reflected in literature. Few would pretend, e. Bs that the moral and 
religious tone of the Queen Anne literature is superior to that of 
the Reformation and Puritan periods. The critic will err again if 
in dealing with the facts he entertain an anti-miraculous prejudice ; 
for that is to trench, as we shall see, on the field of philosophy, 
which has steadfastly refused to affirm the impossibility of miracles, 
and will now not even commit itself to their incredibility. Subject, 
however, to the restriction imposed on every science by its own 
methods, the historical critic must have free play in theology as 
elsewhere. 

How does this historical criticism reciprocate the service 
rendered by Evangelicalism in thus checking its arbitrariness, and 
by emphasising the philosophical harmony of all the sciences ? 

(t) Historical criticism, by its searching examination into 
the form and contents of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
does theology the inestimable service, not only of showing the 
interdependence of parts and the varying degrees of historical 
evidence attached to each, but also of bringing out the irreducible 
minimum in the words aiid works of Jesus, which nothing but 
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Christian theology can explain and which no criticism can explain 
away. The nature of this minimum, namely, the trustworthiness 
of the historical Christ’ as a present, permanent Life-giver, keeps 
Christian theology and Christian apologetic focused in His 
glorious person. 

(2) Gospel faith, being bound up with the Gospel story, and 
even with alleged revelation in the Old Testament, must, in its 
doctrinal expression, conform not only to individual experience 
and to the self-consistency of reason, but to the teaching of the 
historical Christ. Criticism compels Christian theology to be 
exegetical, that is, to be an exhibition of the true harmony of the 
actual data supplied by, and about, Christ, whether in the records 
of the Evangelists, the reflection (or, as some would have it, the 
refraction) of the Epistles, or the intimations of the Old Testament. 
It forces Christian theology to make good its statement: ‘“‘ We 
have the mind of Christ.’’ No plausible scheme, resting on assump- 
tions, true or false, regarding the character of God and the nature 
of man, has a right to pose as Christian theology, which cannot 
stand this historical test. The restraint which historical criticism 
in turn thus places on the speculative tendency in Christian the- 
ology is not the least of its services to the Church. 

(3) A sober historical criticism restores to us a living Bible, un 
bound from the cerements of the Bibliolater. It is notorious that 
reaction from the doctrine which bound up Christian faith with the 
historical accuracy of every Bible narrative, the exact fulfilment of 
every prophetic anticipation, and the legitimacy of every apostolic 
use of the Old Testament Scriptures, has given place, even among 
many professing Christians, to a too easy surrender, not only of 
these narratives, expectations, and Scripture applications, but also 
of the theology they embody. This has inevitably tended to impugn 
the authority of Christ Himself, and shake faith in His person. 
- But now, instead of a cast-iron fabric of theology, and an inelastic 
set of external regulations, we have progress in the kindling of the 
Divine flame of truth, in the manifestation of a Divine life in the 
soul, in the adaptation of moral and ritual requirement for conduct 
and worship, in national and political discipline, in prophetic an- 
ticipation of the Messianic consummation. There is living growth 
in the Apostles and the Church, in the ages of Christendom, in the 
apprehension of doctrine, in the application of the Spirit’s work in 
transforming men and communities which owe their being to the 
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sacred page. The purpose is one and the same. The Eternal 
Truth in germ and in full bloom is one. But the historical study 
of the marvellous process fills the enlightened reader with a new 
awe and a solemn thrill as he realises that He Who has never left 
the nations without witness, and His own people without conscious 
fellowship, still talks and walks with him through the Scripture 
temple, where he must needs prostrate himself before that Word 
made flesh Who is still the Risen Lord. Thus, historical criticism 
combines with a Christo-centric apologetic and a Christo-centric 
theology to restore a frank and clear presentation of Jehovah 
our God as one and the same Jehovah in nature, in Old Testament 
law, and New Testament Gospel, in apostolic interpretation, and 
in constantly recurring Christian experience. This criticism 
renders at once unaffected by the challenge of any special detail 
in the several parts, and makes indispensable, whether as a record 
or as a theology, the Book which alone so interprets nature and the 
soul to itself as to bring it into contact with such a God. An 
irreducible Christ, an indefeasible Theology, an indispensable 
Bible—this is the contribution of historical criticism to the 
Evangelical faith. 

The corresponding contribution of a reaffirmed Evangeli- 
calism to the study of history in general goes further than the mere 
caution it gives to criticism against excluding or minimising the 
phenomena of Christian experience. It does more than maintain 
its own claim to the substantial conformity of the Biblical records 
with the customs and events of the periods dealt with. It does 
more than assert the impossibility of explaining ancient or modern 
history apart from the fortunes of the Jewish people, and the rise 
of the Christian Church as asserted in Scripture. It (1) takes 
up the position that events or documents of dubious character 
have their reality and their place made probable and approxi- 
mately certain on the supposition of a great, Divine purpose work- 
ing out the salvation of mankind. That is to say, it insists on the 
ultimate theological character of much critical uncertainty, and 
the consequent title of a rational theology, not to interfere with 
criticism, but to pronounce where criticism still hesitates ; and 
herein lies one great advantage of confident theological reaffirma- 
tion. The historical character of the Gospel may be matter of 
dubiety to the expert, and to all whose faith hangs only on the 
verdict of the critic ; but it need be no matter of uncertainty to 
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the simple believer who is able to perceive that his own experi- 
ence, as part of the continuous story of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
admits of none but an historical origin, and the substantial 
veracity of the Divine Revelation. The Gospel (2) supplies the 
historical inquirer with the key to the problem of history as a 
whole. The course of history has a meaning and a goal in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and in His glorious work of bringing many 
sons into the glory of the Father, which no other interpretation 
can rival. History, like theology, centres round Christ and His 
Cross, and human centuries will never be otherwise reckoned than 
as Before Christ, and In the year of our Lord: “ By Whom also 
He made the ages.” 


(b) THE COURSE OF NATURE. 


Christian apologetic is further confronted with arguments 
drawn from the course of nature and the course of thought. It 
is from this realm, that is to say from the accepted science or 
philosophy of each generation, that objections are chiefly drawn. 
To-day these are specially launched against the miracles of the 
story, and the supposed presentation of the moral government 
of the world. These two subjects are really one, since God’s 
relation to nature must on any theistic scheme embody His 
relation to men. Now, at this whole set of investigations Evan- 
gelical writers have often looked askance, and this notwithstand- 
ing their fondness for the theme of the fitness of the Christian story 
to meet the universal needs of mankind. They have too much 
dreaded “ carnal speculation,” and too often foreclosed discussion 
by reference to Biblical records or doctrine. Yet it is just here 
that true Evangelicalism should expect its greatest triumphs, and 

should be able to show not only that no other theology can so 
justify the Gospel story, and so create and explain Christian 
experience, but that no other can give so profound and satis- 
factory a view of God’s character and His relation to the world of 
nature, to the human soul, and to Himself. Such investigation 
is not carnal presumption, but duteous adoration. 

The popular disbelief of the last generation was avowedly 
Agnostic, and such it remains among the older portion of our 
contemporaries, though the blatant materialism which accom- 
panied it is less rampant. The disbelief of to-day is confessedly 
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Gnostic. It does not say, “I do not, and cannot, know God,” 
but, ‘‘ I know enough of God not to depend entirely on Christ.” 
Dissatisfied for the most part with the Christian story, the 
twentieth-century disbeliever either regards Christianity as un- 
reasonable, or treats the incredulity of others as a pretext for 
neglect. The intellectual necessity for Theism concurs with the 
moral disrelish of a sinful race for personal communion with God 
to produce a curious attempt at combining rigid uniformity of 
natural law with Universal Fatherhood. The former is the 
emphatic utterance of popular science, and the latter of popular 
religion. Fatherhood (they say) already exists, natural law is 
therefore somehow beneficent; moral evil must be part of a 
normal procedure ; all will work out well. Nothing just now can 
be abnormal ; God’s present ways with the soul will continue ; 
all beyond must remain vague, but good. Thus the oneness of 
the problem of the course of nature with that of the course of 
thought is recognised by the disbeliever as well as by the thoughtful 
Evangelical. As regards the course of nature, Christianity, in 
its most miraculous form, is not only consistent with the prin- 
ciples of nature as we know them, but it directly contributes to 
the interpretation of nature, and does so just in the degree in 
which it may be described as Evangelical, that is to say, the 
degree in which God is exhibited as in Christ the Saviour of the 
world. 

The alleged impossibility or improbability of miracles on 
so-called scientific grounds is a conclusion, not of science, but 
of a particular philosophy which confines itself to a few selected 
phenomena. The proper place of miracles in science and philo- 
sophy depends on the relation between the Divine immanence 
and freedom on the one hand, and the Divine regularity of pro- 
cedure on the other. To estimate objections drawn from the 
uniformity of nature, some hypothesis is needed by the Christian 
apologist on which to construe that uniformity. Taken alone, 
its facts and sequences yield us nothing. Theism makes them 
indicative of the Divine faithfulness, regularity, and holiness, and 
therefore the basis of all human action. Thus regarded, the 
uniformity of nature is not incompatible with the extraordinary 
occurrences of the Gospel story. These in their turn become the 
tokens that the same physical realm which bears the stamp of 
uniformity of law with its message of death for the unfit, bears 
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also the impress of the mercy that offers life to the unfit. ‘‘ No 
miracle,” as we have seen, would spell “no mercy,” and natural 
law utters an inexorable denunciation on sin. The Gospel miracles 
become imperatively necessary to assure mankind that the perfect 
example and teaching of the Galilean Prophet, instead of hopelessly 
condemning them, is backed up by His reviving power. Nature 
is shown to be no rigid machine, but the plastic sacramental 
material alike of its Maker’s law and of His grace. This inter- 
pretation of nature is exactly what the scientific evolutionist 
seeks in vain outside the Gospel, being baffled, without it, to give 
any account of the multitudinous marvels with which he daily 
deals. Christianity alone supplies it; it does so only as it is 
Evangelical ; it does so satisfactorily, we venture to think, only 
as it gives Evolution the meaning and place accorded to it, in the 
form of reaffirmation suggested in this volume. If this be once 
granted, and the Divine immanence, the Divine freedom, and the 
Divine order—each an essential conception in every form of 
Theism—all thus find expression, the effect on this branch of 
apologetic cannot but be profound. The attempt to subsume 
miracle under some material laws or sequences not known to us, 
however interesting and warrantable, has often landed its advo- 
cates in a denial of the miracles or unusual sequences intrinsic 
to the Gospel story. The desire for a higher harmony and uni- 
fication of law is inevitable. It can be satisfied, however, only 
by realising that all matter is subject to the direction of mind, 
that of the created, as well as of the creative, personality. The 
laws of mind are subject in turn to moral ends, and so we are 
back again on the old question of Evangelical purpose, which 
alone makes credible what an ultimate philosophy left only 
possible. 

Certain corollaries follow from this. First, as to Bible 
miracles other than those connected with Christ, we are obliged 
by a Christo-centric apologetic to assign them a place as to cred- 
ibility, proportionate to their bearing on His person and work, 
whether anticipated or manifested. Investigation may reduce 
many of these miracles to occurrences more ordinary than alleged, 
and exaggerated in the record, while still containing indications 
either of God’s mercy, or an emphatic note, as if at nature’s 
galloping pace, of His destructive orderliness. Sober considera- 
tion may also, however, on the lines already indicated, justify in 
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an astonishing degree the substantial reality and propriety of the 
Bible marvels separately and as a whole. 

Further, in the light of the Christo-centric apologetic, the 
Christian miracles are seen to need no repetition. The record 
suffices, with that of the teaching, to create the trust of succeeding 
generations in this Lord of Life. In circumstances, as in fresh 
mission fields, where the record is unknown, such wonders may 
conceivably be repeated by men of faith, full of the Holy Ghost ; 
and they may have so occurred in the centuries behind us. Little 
is to be gained either by affirming or denying this. It only means 
that miracles, as we have seen, are subject to spiritual law. Their 
character, like that of the whole Bible, is Christo-centric. ‘‘ His 
name through faith in His name hath made this man strong.” 

The Christo-centric apologetic, applied to the Person of 
Christ, yields the following considerations: We have seen life 
to be a fundamental Divine attribute, and Christ “its supreme 
manifestation.” Hence the Incarnation and the Resurrection are 
correlative, the Incarnation requiring that the humanity once 
associated with Deity shall not be left under death, and necessitat- 
ing the Resurrection as its final expression ; and the Resurrection 
requiring the Incarnation for its full significance in the mani- 
festation of Christ as having life in Himself, the attribute of God 
alone. Both are therefore needed to justify that trust in Christ 
which is the essence of Christianity. This saving belief, of course, 
may exist without the acceptance of this miraculous guarantee. 
To one who regards the human body as no essential part of real 
personality, the form in which the Incarnation is held may be so 
crude or so tentative as to be very different from the confession of 
the full-grown faith of Christendom. To him the supposition that 
the origin and fate of the body of Jesus was the same as that of all 
mortals is, alas, quite consistent with his sincere faith that Jesus 
is in a unique sense living and supreme, a trustworthy Divine 
Saviour. The record of the miracles has served its purpose in 
creating in him a faith in the Person apart from faith in the actual 
occurrence of the miracles themselves as recorded. His creed 
has not yet outgrown the pseudo-scientific superstition against 
miracles. But to the adult Christian, taught of God, and to the 
Church catholic, the belief in the narrative of the Nativity and in 
the reanimation of Christ’s human body has always formed, and 
always will form, an integral, appropriate, indispensable part of 
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historical Christianity, the ‘ glorious Gospel of the blessed God.” 
To it nature is sacramental, and the moral significance of all matter 
and life is literally embodied in the history of the “ Word made 
flesh.” The course of nature, like that of history, is Christo- 
centric. 


(c) THE COURSE OF THOUGHT. 


If we now turn to the harmony of Christianity with the 
course of the best religious and philosophic thought of the 
world, we are met with a consideration of the points of likeness 
and unlikeness between the Gospel and the other religions and 
philosophies of the world. These deal with the meaning of life 
in its end, in its conduct, and in its relation to God. The Christian 
apologist endeavours to show that the truth in other religions 
exists in Christianity, not by selection or appropriation, but in 
virtue of its very nature. It is of great consequence to proclaim 
that the Gospel does not conflict with the noblest ethical and 
religious conceptions of mankind, but rather finds place for them 
all. Thus the conception of self-development, and that of 
altruism, unite in the call to be, as well as to do, our best for our 
God and our fellows in Christ Jesus. In like manner we have seen 
how the conception of the Divine transcendence is made to unite 
at every point with that of the Divine immanence. It is but rarely 
that the disbeliever is found claiming for other faiths what he 
regards as wanting in Christianity. It is asked, however, why these 
faiths are not as good, at least for their votaries, as the Gospel is 
for Christendom. Thus, the Christian apologist has to seek not 
only for the noble points in which Christianity concurs with other 
systems, but for the points which mark it off from them, and which 
at the same time constitute its manifest superiority. This con- 
trast is first of all found in a profound sense of sin ; and proportion- 
ately, in the second place, in its proclamation of the doctrine 
of salvation. In these respects it contrasts with all faiths which 
minimise sin, and with all which tend to pessimism and the 
preference for self-extinction to the continuance of so wretched 
a life as man’s is supposed to be. The one extreme leads to 
self-help and self-righteousness, and the other to despair. The 
Gospel, on the contrary, proclaims salvation as coming from God, 
and from God alone. It is this which differentiates it from every 
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other conception of religion and duty. The Gospel acknowledges 
the high standards of other faiths, and the measure of external 
conduct which they may produce ; but there are two things they 
fail to do, namely, to satisfy the conscience and to change the 
heart. These the Gospel does in virtue of its own distinctive 
teaching, and its claims to produce a distinct type of character, 
moulded by motives not otherwise supplied. Its ethic is superior, 
moreover, not only in motive power, but in the personalisation 
of all ethic in the nature of God Himself, as manifested in Jesus 
Christ ; and still further, in the presentation of communion with 
God as both the condition of character and the very end of the 
soul. This presentation of God is potent, as we have seen, only 
in proportion as it is Evangelical, emphasising the Trinity in which 
no lonely God, but the Father Everlasting, so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son ; making the sin so awful that noth- 
ing but death can either reward it or atone for it, and so perverse 
that the sinner himself is so insensible to his sin that he needs the 
very love of God to waken him out of it ; and revealing the con- 
stitution of the heart and life such as nothing else gives a meaning 
to, and that it can be successfully wrought upon effectively by no 
other motives. That is to say, nothing but the Gospel so mar- 
vellously reveals alike the heart of man and the heart of God ; 
nothing else therefore is so certainly true. 


CONCLUSION. 


But if this be so, then whatever theology makes it clearest 
must be of supreme apologetic import. Our Evangelical re- 
affirmation claims to promote this clearness and to possess this 
import in virtue of the following considerations : In its emphasis 
on the paternal character of the Divine purpose, it enhances the 
experimental apologetic; in its emphasis on the gradual and 
biological evolution of that purpose it enhances the self-evidence 
of the Gospel story, as well as the value of the work of the historic 
critic in regard to the Bible and the Church ; and in its emphasis 
on the collectivist goal of the Divine purpose it completes the 
apologetic argument as to the place of natural law and the progress 
of metaphysic and ethic in the achievement of the creation, salva- 
tion, and glorified sonship of man. 
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This conclusion becomes more manifest when we consider 
the constitution of Christian evidences. These are sufficient to 
warrant the experiment of personal faith as the only remaining 
condition for absolute certainty. Were they insufficient, disbelief 
were blameless. Were they, on the contrary, overwhelmingly 
convincing without experiment, inducement and obligation to 
make that experiment might disappear. As it is, the evidence, 
so nicely balanced, presents every motive for this great venture, 
which, at the same time, itself becomes a moral test. The venture 
is that of the soul’s trust in Christ. He is at once the subject and 
the object of its faith, of its conduct at once the standard and the 
judge. The theology which removes misconception of His person 
and work so as to render Him Who is never comprehensible, yet 
more apprehensible, is the theology demanded by the Christo- 
centric apologetic as the twentieth-century expression of our 
growing creed. 


NOTE. 


A different, but not discrepant, view of miracles from that suggested 
above will be found in Professor A. G. Hogg’s Christ’s Message of the 
Kingdom (T. & T. Clark), in which he suggests that natural uniformity 
is a restricted method for dealing with a sinful and prayerless world, 
while, at the same time, what we now regard as miraculous is normal 
to the spiritual world of freedom and prayer. This coincides with 
what is indicated above as to the light thrown by the Gospel on nature 
as plastic to the purposes of God, and therefore of God’s saints. 


CHAP DEsReXSsEEE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND ETHICAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir these things be so, what manner of men ought we to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness? This is the question 
with which every theological teacher must be prepared to deal. 
It is the test question of the value of his teaching. In what 
way then will the teaching advanced in these pages promote 
communion with God, and establish sound ethical practice? In 
this chapter we shall deal first with religious experience and 
then with ethics. In each case we shall consider the advantage 
over non-Theistic faiths possessed by Theism; the advantage 
over a bare Theism possessed by historic Christianity ; the advan- 
tage over an incipient or defective Christianity possessed by a 
current Evangelicalism ; and, lastly, the advantage over current, 
but stereotyped and incomplete Evangelicalism possessed by the 
reaffirmation suggested in this volume. 


J. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Those schools have little chance to-day which persist in ignoring 
the religious faculties and needs of man, or which would openly 
treat them as delusions. Such schools do not profess, and so do 
not present, any satisfaction to the felt instincts of man in this 
respect. Their only advice is to stifle the craving for communion 
with the unseen, to abandon the search after the Father of Spirits. 
The reality and persistence of religious phenomena in psychology, 


their native propriety in the constitution of individuals and of | 
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society, have been too abundantly, one may almost say scienti- 
fically, demonstrated to admit of the spread of the avowedly 
anti-Theistic faiths. The only form of non-Theism which com- 
mands disciples is agnostic, and this can openly deal with the 
religious sentiments only as it becomes inconsistent with itself, 
and qualifies its absolute dogmatic ignorance by some admission 
of a semi-personal character in the Great Unknown. Communion 
with the Unknown Being becomes possible and satisfactory only 
in proportion as Agnosticism ceases to be Agnosticism and ap- 
proaches to a frank and unqualified Theism. The advantage 
possessed by Theism is that it answers the acknowledged need 
by proclaiming a God Who, whatever more He be, is not less 
than personal, not unapproachable, not incapable of making Him- 
self known, or of imparting His name and nature to the creatures 
who are fashioned with a craving for such communion. Theism, 
that is to say, admits more frankly and fully than Agnosticism 
the religious phenomena and interprets them as having objective 
counterpart in the Supreme Being, righteous and loving, and 
desirous of being reverenced and loved. It is this which, in 
spite of tremendous difficulties, assures the permanency of Theism, 
in some form or another, as the accepted creed of the mass of 
mankind. 

But what form of Theism? Obviously that form which 
is most religious. Religion expresses on its practical side the 
self-consciousness of the soul in its relation to God. It is the 
presupposition of all religion that communion with God is possible. 
Theology is appreciable from this point of view in so far only as 
the clearer apprehension of God’s nature, works, and ways dis- 
poses the soul towards communion with Him. This communion 
is increased when God’s purposes are made clear, His character 
attractive, His works in the past ascertained, and His ways 
harmoniously exhibited. It is decreased when His purpose is 
misunderstood, His character maligned, His works unknown, and 
His ways misrepresented. 

At this point Christianity comes forward with its offers. 
The Gospel, however imperfectly presented, meets the religious 
craving of the soul, first, by emphasising the fresh need created 
by sin as a thing contrary to the holiness of God ; secondly, by 
proclaiming His gracious love and desire for men ; thirdly, by 
combining the manifestations of both holiness and love in the 
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historical person and work of the Redeemer; and fourthly, by 
the assurance of the present help of God as an indwelling Spirit 
communicating God to the soul, and securing not only moral 
goodness, but religious communion and an immortal life. These, 
since Christ, have moved the soul towards God and satisfied its 
longings. Even grave misrepresentations and serious defects 
and superstitious additions have not prevented many from attain- 
ing to fellowship with God in Christ, but many have been so pre- 
vented, and it is the duty of all lovers of the old Gospel to see that 
their theology, while yielding nothing to carnal deceit, shall put 
no needless stumbling-block in the way of the hungry soul. We 
must therefore observe in what respects the faith, as now to be 
reaffirmed, helps in this direction, compared with the affirma- 
tions of a hundred years ago. Its distinctive principle, as we 
have already seen, is the identification of Jesus with the principle 
outside us which we recognise as providence, and within us as 
conscience; that is to say, in the doctrine, however formulated, of 
the unique Incarnation of God in Christ. In Him the God of their 
Theism is seen as personally attractive, as rigorously righteous ; 
in Him God’s purposes, so perplexing when viewed intellectually 
from the side of providence and conscience alone, are disclosed 
as fatherly and benignant. In Him, further, the work of God, 
however conceived, reaches an historical and definite climax, 
constituting this Jesus the Christ or Saviour of the World ; and 
in His life, death, resurrection, and teaching, and in the after 
influence exerted by Him, the ways of God are more harmoniously 
exhibited than in any rival system of Theism. These considera- 
tions resolve themselves into two points ; first, the presentation 
of God in human form admits both of a revelation and of a com- 
munion not possible where such Incarnation is disputed or un- 
known. Secondly, the function of Jesus as in some sense a 
personal Saviour from sin, meets a need which no bare Theism 
does, namely, the consciousness of sin and the craving for forgive- 
ness. Christianity does not profess to solve the standing in- 
tellectual problem of sin in the universe of a holy God; but it 
does profess to offer Christ as the remedy for sin, and as One 
Who somehow removes this realised barrier to communion of 
the soul with God. In both respects the attitude of the soul to 
Christ is one of trust, which is the proper attitude of the soul 
to God, and the only attitude in which communion is possible, 
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Furthermore, in the risen life of Christ, however interpreted, 
Christianity offers the assurance of that permanence which the 
truly religious soul craves as a guarantee and fulfilment of a real 
fellowship with God, and in some way realises that communion 
of the Holy Ghost as the secret of a life which is at once God’s, 
Christ’s, and the soul’s own. These considerations may be most 
indefinitely conceived or most crudely expressed by great masses 
of Christian people; but they are felt and are regarded as their 
most precious assurance of the boon which every earnest Theist 
craves. To them religion has become objective in the historical 
Jesus, as well as experimental in the soul which trusts Him as 
the Christ. With insignificant exceptions the mass of those who 
enjoy Christian communion can find no explanation but that of 
the Incarnation as that of their view of the Person of Christ. 
This is what marks off Christianity from Theism on the intellectual 
side, and it is also what gives it its religious value. Christianity 
recognises the soul’s thirst for God, and maintains that the Gospel 
alone can meet it. 

It must not, on the other hand, be forgotten that it is of 
the very nature of sin to create aversion to God, to pervert the 
desire for rational apprehension into irrational hypercriticism, 
to blunt the perception of moral beauty, to make the holy purpose 
of God distasteful, and His orderly methods intolerable. These 
distorting effects of sin have operated within the Christian Church 
both in the way of arresting the natural development of Christian 
doctrine and in the way of attempts to reduce it after formulated 
apprehension to its former minimum. It is customary for 
Evangelicals to set down to this cause the present disfavour 
of their theology. In part they are right. For it is the special 
note of what is generally known as the Evangelical presentation 
of Christianity to emphasise not only the reality but the guilt 
and doom of sin, the need of redemption in some expiatory form, 
and the insufficiency of self-cure. It has thus argued the need 
for a work of Christ which should not only reveal and declare the 
Father by word and example, but which should express the 
Father’s sense of sin in some adequate acknowledgment by man 
of its endured doom. It has similarly argued man’s absolute 
dependence for a new heart and life on submission to the Spirit 
which Christ alone bestows. With these tenets it has emphasised 
man’s dependence for knowledge and right understanding of 
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religion on the collected Scriptures which alone record the pre- 
paration of the chosen people for the advent of the Messiah, His 
historical appearance, and the interpretation His apostles were 
authorised to give of the Christ and His work. Such teachings 
cannot but be distasteful wherever self-righteousness or self- 
dependency linger in any heart or inany community. And when 
to this natural repulsion we add the discredit deservedly thrown 
even by the most saintly Christians upon crude formulas, phrases, 
arguments, or illustrations, on traditional exaggerations, and on 
the self-satisfied adoption of ready-made defences, we cannot 
wonder at the plausibility of the plea which would limit the true 
religious value of Christianity at most to the Incarnation, and 
treat redemption—if the word be retained—as achieved by the 
personal Saviour in some other way than the objectionable method 
laid down by Evangelicalism. That myriads of Christians have 
experienced communion with God without knowing, or in some 
instances even after rejecting, the current expressions of the 
Evangelical scheme is, however, no proof that that presentation 
of Christianity is not superior to any other, or that it offers no 
advantages to the proper development of religious experience. 
The religious advantages of Evangelical Christianity over 
rival presentations have been sufficiently indicated in a dis- 
cussion of the theological positions as treated in Chapters VIT.—X. 
and summarised in Chapter XI. The theological positions there 
laid down have included a defence of the leading Evangelical 
tenets. These claim, in virtue of their representation of the 
nature of sin and the ruin it brings, as well as the remedy of the 
Cross, to exhibit more clearly the holiness and righteous severity 
of God, and therefore the character which the creature is to share 
in these respects. They claim, in the presentation of expiation, 
and the surrender by God of His only begotten Son to endure a 
penal death, to exhibit the love and self-sacrifice of Deity itself 
in a manner unequalled by any lesser development, and far beyond 
any theories which repudiate the expiatory element. They claim, 
in virtue of the emphasis on regeneration, to increase the soul’s 
sense of need, and at the same time to imbue it with the assurance 
of Divine grace and of the purpose of the Divine holiness in a 
manner not achieved by defective or perverted presentations of 
Christianity. Evangelicalism, in short, gives a more complete 
view of the Divine character, a more strenuous view of the Divine 
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righteousness, a more profound view of the Divine love, a more 
solemn view of danger and destiny, and makes, therefore, a 
deeper appeal to the heart’s cry for deliverance, than does any 
other theology. And it does this at every point by enhancing 
the prerogatives, magnifying the offices, and commending the 
offers, as it glorifies the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ, in Whom, 
as we have seen, the religious power of any presentation of Chris- 
tianity confessedly is centred. 

But what about the needless exaggerations and offensive 
crudities to which we have referred? Are these at all removed 
or removable by the development of the Evangelical scheme in 
the form of our suggested reaffirmation? Will this development, 
by clarifying Evangelical theology, increase its power of so ex- 
hibiting the Divine character, purpose, and ways as to intensify 
the desire of the soul for that communion with its Maker which He 
Himself commands and condescends to crave? This we must 
consider by adverting to the religious effect of the specialised 
emphasis which has obtained throughout this volume, in relation 
to Fatherhood, Evolution, and Collectivism, as modifying the 
Evangelicalism of a hundred years ago. 

First of all, the emphasis on the paternal purpose and 
character of God throws into stronger relief, meaning, and in- 
tensity the love and holiness and persistency of the Deity, Who 
is bent on communion with mankind, and the reality of the 
kinship which makes such communion possible. The declaratory 
and motive power are enhanced, and so tend the more to dispose 
the soul towards God. This emphasis on the paternal nature of 
God has characterised the Gospel from the first. It has never 
been lost sight of by the Evangelical school, even when the 
fatherly relation has been most decidedly restricted to believers. 
But for want of a wider conception of the relation of this Father- 
hood to mankind, this aspect was not so potent as it ought to 
have been. We have seen how the nineteenth century exagger- 
ated insistence on an existing Fatherhood, universal, uncon- 
ditional, and inalienable, while popularising the conception, has 
so cheapened it as to becloud both the awe and the intrinsically 
ethical character of our Father God, and entirely to supplant 
the radical element of biological reproduction. It may therefore 
be fairly contended that the qualified Fatherhood of our reaffirma- 
tion (Fatherhood potential, and in measure intentional towards 
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all men, yet not actual in regard to our race, save only as it exists 
in the vicarious human obedience of the Eternal Son, and in the 
development of those who are “‘ new creatures in Christ Jesus” 
through His Spirit) tends to strengthen the confidence of the soul 
in its aspirations for communion, to lead it to cry “‘ Abba, Father,” 
and to do so in the consciousness that its very sense of sonship is 
the earnest of the complete personal and moral self-realisation of 
the Father ‘in the soul. Thus, while the offer of Fatherhood is 
universal and some intelligent conception afforded of the Divine 
relation of the race, the ethical and biological ideas are conserved, 
and the healthiness of religious communion maintained, while its 
emotional intensity is furthered. This, however, brings us to 
consider the spiritual effects of biological emphasis of our suggested 
reaffirmation. 

We have repeatedly traced the reasons for the oversight 
of this element in the Gospel in the previous affirmations of 
Evangelicalism since the fifth century, and the manner in which 
the assumption of human deathlessness has obscured and com- 
plicated the various parts of the Evangelical scheme. We have 
also seen the way in which modern thought has been forced to face 
this aspect of the Gospel. What is proper here to note is the 
effect on the devotional attitude created by the conviction of 
utter dependence on God in Christ through the Spirit for life itself. 
The new apprehension of the biological element in our faith tends 
to deepen the sense of the deadliness of sin, and the character of 
God as righteous, which has been much obscured by the perplexing 
meaninglessness of deathless woe, and still more by the com- 
fortable assurances of universal salvation. The biological element 
in its effect on the person and work of the Redeemer has been 
amply dealt with. If these have been made clearer by connecting 
them with the biological evolution, then the soul which realises 
its utter dependence for its very life on the crucified Son of God 
cannot but be enlightened and moved towards a deeper response 
and a more loving loyalty to its Lord, as well as toward a deeper, 
more penitent, and more thankful adoration of the Holy Father. 
A proper apprehension of the biological aspect of the Gospel 
deepens further the assurance of the life to come, and of the 
present aid of the Holy Spirit of God in persuading and stimulating 
the soul to persist in that holiness without which none can per- 
manently secure it. 
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The spirit of Collectivism has manifested itself with special 
power at various intervals in the history of the Church. When- 
ever it has done so there has been a new consciousness not only 
of the joy of Christian brotherhood, but of the power of God 
energising the soul and the Church, and accordingly a new con- 
sciousness of the reality of communion with Him in the truest 
and fullest sense. This spirit is unquestionably asserting itself 
just now, and it is only reasonable to anticipate that the reaffirma- 
tion of the several doctrines of Christian theology, under a 
collectivist category, will promote the same exultant, spiritual 
consciousness as in similar periods in the past. Nay, why not 
even a greater exultation in proportion to the greater clearness of 
thought gained with each interval? The recent emphasis on 
the social character of the Gospel is calculated to increase the 
adoration of the soul in its contemplation of that Holy Trinity 
which is the boast of Christendom and the stumbling-block 
of the flippant worldling, and of the perplexed philosopher. 
It adds to the conception and attractiveness of the Person 
of Christ in His relation to the universe, to the race, and above 
all, to the Church, while it inspires the soul with a more urgent 
sense of obligation to co-operate with the Holy Spirit in estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God through the great human brother- 
hood of believers. Thus the possibility of communion with God 
through the mediation of Christ and in the power of the Spirit, 
when so interpreted, helps to quicken resolution in prayer, in 
the use of holy Scripture, in the fellowship of the Church, not 
only for individual edification, but for the evangelisation of the 
world. 

And so more ardently, since more intelligently than 
heretofore, the soul says: ‘‘ Because I believe in the purpose 
of the paternal Deity I must reproduce my Father: because I 
believe in the character and method of a biological Deity I must 
secure my own survival: because I believe in the ends of a 
collectivist Deity I must secure my neighbour’s survival. Only 
by the last can I secure the second and realise the first.” And thus, 
it is urged that a modern reaffirmation of the great gospel of 
faith should establish and intensify the religious experience both 
of the individual and of the Church. Conscious concurrence with 
the purpose, methods, and ends of God, conscious realisation of 
oneness with His life—these are the aim of all religions, and these 
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are fostered just as Evangelical theology becomes increasingly 
and confidently harmonious.* : 


Il. ErsicaAL EXPERIENCE. 


In considering ethical experience in relation to a re- 
affirmed Evangelicalism, we must first specify in the briefest 
possible manner the claims of religion as Theistic and as definitely 
Christian, to affect our conception of the constitution, standard, 
and motives of morals. It will then be proper to observe the 
distinctive claims of Evangelicalism and any possible advantage 
in each of these respects attaching to the suggested form of re- 
affirmation. 

The constitution of morality, from one point of view, 
consists in the intrinsic necessity for self-development and self- 
realisation. From another point of view it consists in the relation- 
ship which a similar necessity on the part of others imposes upon 
the individual to conform himself to the development of his 
neighbours. The individualism of the one conception, and the 
altruism of the other, are sometimes regarded as rival claimants 
in the field of ethics. Even those who decline to suppose that the 
one must spell selfishness, and the other self-extinction, desire to 
find a higher unity of thought in which they do not even appear as 
hostile. Now, a pronounced Theism brings both obligations to a 
common regard for God, Who requires me to make the best of 
myself for Him, and in order that my neighbour may do likewise— 
to serve my neighbour too, for His sake. Thus, the moral con- 
stitution, according to Theism, rests in the self-realisation of God 
in His nature as such, not in His arbitrary will; yet also in that 
will as providentially expressed in the constitution of human 
nature. Theism, it might be argued, must also regard this 
moral constitution as suggesting some recondite altruism in the 
Divine nature itself, which altruism is embodied in the human 
constitution. 


1For the testimony of the specially beneficent effect of the 
theological presentation of Christianity in least cultivated peoples 
and followers of animistic creeds, see W. H. T. Gairdner’s Edinburgh 
Conference, rgro, ch. x., ‘‘ The Missionary Message in Relation to the 
Non-Christian Religions,’ p. 136. 
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Christianity in its doctrine of the Incarnation, conceived 
Christ as the fulness of the Godhead in the historically mani- 
fested body of Jesus. He is Lord and Judge of all, and the 
ultimate constitution of morals accordingly becomes expressible 
in terms of relation to Him. To the individual and the race He 
makes good the relation on His side by the diffusion of His Spirit. 
To maintain it, He became the Redeemer. Its permanent estab- 
lishment is the object of His final adjudication. The Evangelical 
presentation further regards the moral constitution of man as 
maintained by an act of expiation whose twofold characteristic 
is the vindication of the Divine righteousness, analogous to the 
ethical theory of self-realisation, and the effulgence of the Divine 
love, faintly mirrored by our highest ideals of human altruism. 
Sin becomes a refusal to sustain this relation to Christ, a refusal 
to receive His Spirit, a refusal to submit to His judgment. Such 
refusal, from this point of view, is a breach of the moral con- 
stitution of the universe. The departments of morals are but the 
details of the nature and will of God, as manifested not only in 
creation and providence, but also as existing in Christ. Such is 
the full Evangelical position. 

The modern emphasis on the Divine Fatherhood affects our 
conception of the constitution of morals, not merely as pro- 
ceding from the eternal love of God, but from His passion for 
self-reproduction, z.e. for the multiplication of sons Who shall 
sustain personal and therefore moral relationship to Himself. The 
limitation suggested by our form of reaffirmation on the Divine 
Fatherhood of man as being potential rather than actual, tends to 
stimulate that sense of freedom of choice which is the essence of 
morality, just because it is the essence of Divinity. It is open to 
us to become sons by means of this freedom and responsibility. 
The evolutionary method of this Fatherhood further corresponds 
with the present trend of investigation into the origination of 
morals from subhuman conditions. Non-personal conditions 
are non-ethical ; but both may be traced in germ in the lower forms 
of life. Accordingly, the biological emphasis of our reaffirma- 
tion serves to connect the religious and Christian promise of 
Eternal Life with moral behaviour. Righteousness in every 
relation is the condition of life: unrighteousness in any relation 
is an unfitness to live. The suggested emphasis on the social 
organism sees in modern attempts to construct a system of ethics 
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on a purely social foundation an unconscious testimony to the 
Christian view of God as having intrinsically a social principle, 
and as declaring Himself to be possessed by a purpose which, 
while it begins in human society, is satisfied only in the Church, 
the Body of Christ. This is how the reaffirmed Evangelicalism 
would have us regard the constitution of morals. 

Similarly, in regard to the standard of morality, non- 
Theistic theories are obliged to conceive it as fluctuating, and, 
according to popular view, increasing in refinement with the 
increasing development of moral relationships between men. This ; 
position may so far be argued as the inevitable development of 
existing human functions and possibilities. Such an argument 
is coincident with the Theistic argument for morals as belonging 
to the Divine constitution of God. It has, however, to face the 
facts of social degeneracy at various periods and in various lands. 
Theism takes up the position that God is himself the standard of 
morality for all intelligent creatures. By whatever process He 
may have prepared and developed the moral constitution in man, 
He is Himself the ultimate standard of right and wrong. Ii 
revealed only in experience of God’s works and ways, it exists in 
the very constitution of personality ready to be cognizable. This 
is so, from the time, whenever that was, that man became man. 
“God hath shewed it unto them, . . . so that they are without 
excuse.” God, as continuously and increasingly revealed in His 
providences with individuals and peoples, is Himself the pattern 
for human conduct ; and the knowledge of how to interpret these 
as a standard depends on religious communion with Him. Our 
perception of mutual relation thus hangs on our practice of the 
personal relation with God. The teaching which would roof over 
earth and shut out Heaven, confining our duties towards God to 
a loving discharge of duties towards our neighbour, is the ethical 
counterpart of Agnosticism in religion. My neighbour exalted 
to the throne of God will soon play havoc with my moral standard, 
nor will he find it easy to impress me with any absolute obligation 
to please him. The ensuing degeneracy culminates in making 
gods after man’s own degenerate likeness. 

Christianity consistently regards the person of Jesus Christ 
as the historical standard of human morality. His meekness 
and lowliness and gentleness, His humility and His love, and 
above all, His devotion to the will of God, with the persistence 
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and courage and self-sacrifice which it involved, are held up by 
Himself and by His first disciples, as the permanent pattern of 
humanity. To “grow up into Him in all things,” “to put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” are phrases used to express that identity 
of conduct with His own which His disciples are expected to 
exhibit. The Incarnation itself is the pattern of a self-forgetting 
humility ; and God’s love in Christ, a pattern for human forgive- 
ness. From the first, both the active and the passive virtues, the 
relationship both to God and to man, have been recognised as con- 
summated in the Cross. This is so whatever interpretation be 
put upon His death. The Evangelical conception, which regards 
that death as a vindication of the Divine righteousness in the 
endurance of sin’s doom, and as the peculiar manifestation of the 
Divine love, in submitting to it rather than inflict it, claims 
to exhibit that righteousness and love at their highest, both as 
in the heart of the Father Who gave His Son, and the heart of the 
Son Who gave Himself. Hence the Cross has become for ever the 
standard of Christian ethics. That it should be so on the altru- 
istic side is not strange. Closer consideration, however, will reveal 
it as also the type of achieved self-development, inasmuch as true 
self-realisation lies only in recognising, adopting, and executing 
the supreme will of God. Christ on the Cross finished the work 
He was given to do—the work on which His own heart was so 
set that He was straitened till it was accomplished. Egoistic, 
altruistic, or religious, there is still no standard but the Cross. 
This is why the Cross, even without the full Evangelical inter- 
pretation, is the great convincer of sin. As soon as the Cross is 
acknowledged, anything short of it in conduct or heart is felt to 
be sin, because other than the perfect righteousness and love of 
God therein revealed. 

The propriety of the emphasis on Fatherhood with its 
interpretation as self-reproduction hardly requires a special ex- 
position. It follows from God Himself being the standard that 
His Fatherhood must be prominently exhibited. Our moral 
standard is the reproduction of our Father. In conforming thereto 
we have become His sons. We seek to be perfect even as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect. In like manner Evolution suggests 
first, that even apart from sin, the standard of morality would be 
growingly revealed ; and secondly, that in spite of sin, and the 
room afforded for a degenerate evolution, the standard of morality, 
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in itself unalterable, follows in redemption the same gradual 
process of revelation, culminating in the Incarnation of Christ and 
His sacrifice on the cross. The apprehension of this standard, 
even after such manifestation, is also gradual and clearer from age 
to age. Regarded biologically, the standard of morality is the 
fitness or unfitness of action or conduct to promote development 
and continuance of personal life. If this permanence from the 
very constitution of morality lies only in fellowship with God, the 
standard of His character as revealed in Christ and the Cross is 
the only fitness to live. Hence, biologically, it is still true that 
whoso loseth his life (yvyy) shall keep it unto life (Cw) eternal 
(John xii. 25). Sociologically, however, the true development of life 
is only found in service for others. Each member thrives only as he 
forms part of the whole. Hence, serviceableness in promotion of 
the life of the whole organism becomes also a standard of morality. 
This serviceableness again will be dependent upon the character 
of its aims cherished by the whole. If these be low, they become 
lowering ; if exalted, exalting. The only true social standard of 
morality must therefore be sought outside society itself, though 
not on that account contradictory of a necessity intrinsically 
realised for self-development. Evangelical emphasis, therefore, 
on the social side, insists on the Church as the only sphere in which 
the individual soul can gain the advantage of a community pos- 
sessed of the highest standard of morality, that, namely, afforded, 
as we have seen, by the Cross. These are the considerations 
affecting the standard of morality which must be kept in view in our 
Evangelical reaffirmation. 

Motives for conduct are multifarious. They may be ego- 
istic, as prudence, hope, and fear; they may be altruistic, as 
inward desire to help the self-fulfilment of another. Here the 
non-Theistic theories stop. Theism gathers these together, adds 
the personal element, and offers self-satisfaction and service for 
others in the fulfilment of the desire to please God. Christianity 
translates this into love for Christ, and excites this love by its 
display of what Christ has done for the soul and for mankind. 
The soul’s greatest gratification is then to serve Him. The 
egoistic and altruistic motives are united in the soul’s passion 
for Christ: ‘the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, Who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” Hence, the Incarnation is presented as a motive for liber- 
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ality, and the grand redemption as a motive for obedient holiness. 
Every special doctrine, indeed, may be said to have its correspond- 
ing motive towards Christian perfection ; and every virtue en- 
joined has in the New Testament its special motive from peculiar 
Christian doctrine. Thus, the Evangelical presentation of Chris- 
tianity, in its insistence on doom, in whatever form, appeals to the 
elementary motive of fear, and the instinct of self-preservation ; 
and in its teaching on atonement it claims to excite the sense of 
need on the one hand, and gratitude on the other. The promise 
of Christ’s advent, and the assurance of His triumph, tend to lift 
the soul above temporal and individual sorrow. The sense of 
fellow-feeling of an Incarnate God, and the promise of the welcome 
aid of the indwelling Comforter, also furnish strong encouragement 
to those who have learned their own weakness. Correspondingly, 
“love (to others) because He first loved us ” is the ruling motive 
of the Christian scheme. Kindness and meekness are urged as 
proper to God’s chosen, and truthfulness as obligatory on common 
members of Christ’s one body. Fear and hope, human bene- 
volence, self-development, and the power of example—all have 
their place in any true system. All right motives are part of the 
human constitution, and none can be ignored without loss. To 
sneer at those of self-interest when presented in the shape of 
Gospel hope and fear is as shallow as it is hurtful. Thus, Theism 
finding in God’s works and ways and attitude the soul’s motives 
as well as standard, is completed in Christianity, which centres 
them in the soul’s relation to Christ. 

It may be proper here to animadvert upon objections taken 
to the supposed effect of Christianity on the moral motive, 
especially in its Evangelical construction. It is sometimes urged, 
for instance, that the doctrine of the Incarnation deprives Christ’s 
example of all stimulus because He was no true man but God. 
This objection (already dealt with in Chapter VI.), ignores the 
radical thought of the Incarnation as the Sonship to God genuinely 
re-enacted under human conditions, and therefore a true pattern 
for those who were to be introduced into it. The objections taken 
to the motive effect of the doctrine of doom will be treated immedi- 
ately. Further, it is sometimes urged against the teaching of the 
aid of the Holy Spirit that it kills self-reliance and encourages 
pusillanimity. ‘This objection has certainly some force for those 
who have never found the fallacy of all self-confidence, and the 
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absence, not of power, but ultimately of the good will with which 
they credit themselves. The recognition of the hopelessness of 
one’s own evil heart and perverted will is undoubtedly needed to 
throw the soul back on the love of the persuasive Spirit, whom 
it welcomes and fears to “ grieve” or “ quench.” Most of all, 
perhaps, objection from the first has been taken to the motive 
effect of the distinctive Evangelical doctrine of forgiveness through 
the Cross. It is said to ignore the consequences of sin, or to make 
forgiveness cheap, or to remove the desire for self-deliverance by 
self-improvement. These suggestions are mutually contradictory, 
but the Gospel answers them all. Consequences are not ignored. 
They are revealed as falling on another, and their inevitableness 
and righteousness in virtue of representative solidarity are brought 
home to the heart in the most affecting of all ways. Forgiveness 
at such a price is not cheap, but appallingly costly. It panders 
to no sloth of the soul, as if asking only an indifferent acquiescence 
in an escape procured by another, but it at once demands and pro- 
vides such a responsive identification with the Saviour that the 
saved soul, taking His place Who téok its, shall find in its new 
environment the most stimulating of all motives to rectitude 
of conduct. While the motive of fear is not lost, nor that of 
hope withdrawn, both are merged and swallowed up in a passion 
for Him Who bore our sins in His own body on the tree. In virtue 
of the conscious justification with God, the soul recks little of 
man’s judgment, nay, distrusts its own, content only with the 
ultimate judgment of its Lord. “No self-humiliation is too low 
for one who is exalted by the stooping of His Lord to the Cross 3 
no forgiveness of others too hard for one who is satisfied with 
the great atonement as the ground on which he both forgives and 
is forgiven.” The Cross kills self-justification, piques the con- 
science to bring all its actions under the Divine scrutiny. The 
Gospel balance of motive will be found perfect in proportion 
to the justice done to its several parts. If any one of these be 
neglected, or rudely perverted, even with the best intentions, the 
result will be defective ; and this is the chief reason why Evan- 
gelical practice is sometimes conspicuously absent from the loudest 
professors of Evangelical doctrine. 

It behoves us accordingly to glance at the motive effect of the 
suggested form of reaffirmation. The emphasis on the Divine 
Fatherhood has now for. two generations permeated Christian 
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thought and life. Its effect in leading many to realise the win- 
some relation in which they stand or may stand to God has been 
too frequently confessed to allow of any doubt, or to require 
any elaboration. Even what we have designated as the exag- 
gerated dogmatism on universal and intrinsic sonship has had its 
merit in impressing on men the possibilities before them and 
the claims made on them. The qualified form in which we would 
have it reaffirmed, claims to sharpen rather than blunt the motive 
effect of this doctrine. Men are invited to become sons ; it is the 
passion of God to obtain them for sons ; this passion is so great 
that He gave His only begotten Son. The Spirit of His Son pleads 
with them and will inhabit them. Yet their fatherless condition 
while remaining in sin is not disguised. The conscious bitterness 
of its experience is interpreted in a way which the unqualified 
dictum of universal Fatherhood fails to do. The motive to 
respond is proportionately enhanced, not weakened. 

Similarly, the biological instinct for self-preservation is ration- 
ally preserved in treating the dual destiny as one of life and 
death. The soul is no longer paralysed by unintelligible threat 
of deathless woe, or hardened into indifference by a reactionary 
incredulity. If it really care to live, life is offered ; if it prefer 
defiance, the warning of a dreadful death is not withheld; and 
the issue cannot be called unmerciful. The objection is not un- 
common that such a death would be welcome to the obdurate, 
and that the general credit of it would cut the roots of Christian 
aggression. This contention will not have much weight with any 
who note the daily record of those who seek to be rescued or to 
rescue from less appalling forms of death. The effect of the 
introduction of the biological element may also be expected to 
show itself in the motives to establish that holiness in which life 
alone is secured, and to establish the Kingdom of God in which 
it will become permanent. But most of all in this connection 
should the soul be led to a deeper sense of its own relation to 
Christ as its very life, apart from Whom in its obduracy it would 
have no independent self-life at all, and to a deeper sense of its 
consequent obligation to Him Whose life was laid down for it. 

The emphasis on the social organism serves to intensify 
the motives for human philanthropy by deepening the conscious- 
ness of the need for the Church, not only as a bond of brotherhood, 
but asa collective Kingdom of God, Christ is to be served in the 
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service of His body, the Church. | It is to grow by incorporating 
men from every nation and family. It is one “ o’er all the earth.” 
The esprit de corps animates all its members, and all the great 
Gospel motives find fuller play in the consciousness of the great 
goal towards which in the Divine purpose all Christian effort is 
directed. Only in the “ Church of the living God” can the social 
ideal realise itself, and only in the blood by which that Church 
was bought does that ideal receive the pledge of consummate 
achievement. 

The moral dynamic is rightly reckoned the ultimate test 
of all philanthropies and religions. The distinction between 
right and wrong is the ultimate fact in human consciousness. 
Men are characterised and classified by the way in which they 
treat this distinction. Willingly or not, every creed must stand 
this test. The Gospel is no exception. It claims to be “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” ‘The 
word of the Cross,” though, “ is to them that are perishing foolish- 
ness, but unto us which are being saved it is the powerof God.” The 
constitution, the standard, and the motive of perfected universal 
morality are focused there. That is the Evangelical claim, and 
those who have yielded to it find there the Evangelical ethical as 
well as the Evangelical religious experience.1_ Any attempt, there- 
fore, at reaffirmation must justify itself by success at this point. 
It can do so only as it interprets to each other the ethical needs 
of the day and the ethical significance of the Gospel of the Cross. 


1See The Logic of Expiation, by Rev. E. Petavel, D.D.: “‘ The 
notion of expiation by blood was for a long time repugnant to me. I 
asked myself how a mixture of fibrine and albumen could save the 
world; I was scandalized by the old traditional dogma of a formal 
substitution which made of Redemption a sort of bargain concluded 
between two persons of the holy Trinity; the Father in His wrath 
representing exclusively inexorable justice, and the Son, ‘ better than 
the Father,’ representing mercy. Nevertheless, after long years of 
reflection, I have reached the certitude that, when freed from un- 
warranted accretions, the Biblical doctrine of expiation by the blood 
of Jesus Christ is in fact not only well founded and logical, but it is 
also the chief motive power of the true evangelical teaching.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


This is so because religious and moral experience are 
ultimately one. They are one because they are both essentially 
personal. Professed religion without morality is but the foliage 
of the fruitless fig tree; professed morality without religion is 
but the transient comeliness of a corpse. The personal soul, 
demanding the personal God, finds Him in the personal Christ. 
That is why, while we may favourably construe manifest righteous- 
ness of life as a token that the unacknowledged Christ is working 
true faith even in some professedly disbelieving soul, we must yet 
never shrink from saying also that the genuine and ultimate 
refusal of Him as the soul’s satisfaction is sin and death. The 
willing and enlightened heart understands Him in the Cross ; in 
the blood of the everlasting Covenant it is folded to the breast 
of the Great Shepherd of the sheep, and knows that God is working 
in it all that is well-pleasing in His sight. There religion finds 
its moral fruitage, and morality its religious revivification. This 
“Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and this “‘ Love of God,” and 
this “Communion of the Holy Ghost,’ are there—and there 


alone. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the opening chapters of this volume we have traced the 
historical growth of Christendom in the apprehension of Gospel 
truth, and found that the present theological unsettlement comes 
as an episode in the investigation of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Among the problems arising out of the investigation, not the least, 
nor the least pressing, is that of the definition of the Church itself. 
For we have seen that the Spirit does not save individuals to live 
an isolated life but to be members one of another in the body of 
Christ. Never was this felt so keenly as to-day. The acquisition 
of a true self-consciousness is thus part of the Church’s present 
duty, and the Church has become aware of it. The weakness of 
internal dissension, and the external pressure of secular power, 
combine in the lands of Christendom to provoke to unity and to 
righteous self-assertion ; while the new and appalling sense of being 
in a small minority on the globe, compared with the masses of 
heathenism, is driving the Church to her knees, and to a sense of 
her own spirituality. 

What do we mean by the spirituality of the Church? 
First, that as the “ habitation of God through the Spirit ” by which 
all the members have been “ baptized into one body,” the Church 
in God’s sight is composed of all those who have that Spirit and of 
such only ; and, second, that as constituting the Spiritual Body of 
the invisible Christ all His members, whether consciously or not, 
are governed and ruled by their Head through that Spirit. It is 
therefore proper to observe the results of Evangelical reaffirmation 
upon the spirituality of the Church in regard to (1) its member- 
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ship, (2) its freedom, (3) its unity, (4) its functions, and (5) its 
outlook. 


J. SPIRITUALITY AND MEMBERSHIP. 


In regard to its membership the Church’s consciousness of its 
own spirituality may be considered with respect to personal pro- 
fession of faith. Profession upon any matter always raises the 
two points of intelligence and sincerity. In the spread of the 
Gospel there will always be those who profess unintelligently or 
insincerely ; there will always be those who are self-deceived. 
Setting aside flagrant hypocrisy and matters of inconsistency 
requiring discipline, fellow-believers cannot go beyond the question 
of profession in treating as members of the Church those who so 
profess. But Christian people, individually.and collectively, may 
do their best to make that profession intelligent, and so do away 
with a good deal of ignorant profession as well as with a good deal 
of self-deceived profession. To profess that heart-faith in Jesus 
as Lord which is unto right standing, and to be persuaded that 
“God hath raised Him from the dead,” so that He is “ able to 
keep that which” is “committed unto Him against that day,” 
is a very different thing from professions of assent to intellectual 
propositions ; it is a very different thing from submission to those 
external rites, however appropriate, which express that faith 
and its results; and it is a very different thing also from 
promised obedience to any authority supposed to be resident in the 
Church as Christ’s agent. To emphasise the element of personal 
trust as the condition of salvation is also to emphasise the pro- 
fession of that trust as the condition of mutual recognition. To 
emphasise that profession of trust is to discard profession of any- 
thing else as needed for membership in that visible Church, which 
is constituted by mutual recognition. Minor professions, by word 
or sign, may have their place in the orderly and desirable grouping 
of the various types of intelligent believers, but they must never 
be confounded with the simplicity of the great confession. 

For example, in so far as baptism is accompanied, or has been 
preceded, by the influences fitly therein symbolised—namely, the 
cleansing truth applied by God’s Spirit through human agents— 
it is respectively a real introduction to incipient membership, or 
a conscious declaration of membership in Christ’s spiritual body. 
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Those who sce reason to do so may even contend for a sense in 
which baptism conveys or effects such initiation under such con- 
ditions. But to affirm the efficacy of the rite itself, without these 
conditions ; or to ignore reality of the membership without the 
rite, is not to give outward expression to the Gospel, but to de- 
spiritualise it. The unbaptized Quaker, declining external 
eucharists, professes to be baptized with the Spirit into the one 
body of the risen Christ, and we believe him and recognise him 
accordingly as part of Christ’s body, the Church. The nominal 
Christian, who consents to statements of fact or doctrine, and who 
uses sacramental signs but makes and would make no profession 
of personal trust, does not ask to be acknowledged as a member of 
Christ, and there is no reason why we should either encumber 
ourselves or entangle him with the idea that we do so recognise 
him by putting unreal or ambiguous words into his mouth to that 
effect. 

Such trust, simply and honestly and by whatever token con- 
fessed to the knowledge of fellow-members, far from releasing 
from the practice of the obligation to sound doctrine, to consistent 
conduct and ecclesiastical order, has always tended to strengthen 
the sense of obligation. Thus Christian doctrine, the more it is 
understood, but expresses the more the sense of the worthiness 
of the trusted Christ ; Christian conduct, the sense of the will and 
example of the trusted Christ ; Christian order and service, the 
sense of the unity of the body of the trusted Christ. Emphasis 
on this attitude of simple personal faith in the risen Lord, and the 
relinquishment of other material tests as conditions of recognition, 
will also serve to bring out secret disciples into that open acknow- 
ledgment which their own hearts demand, to the open service 
which their brethren need. It should not be forgotten that at least 
all the Reformed Churches recognise profession of personal faith 
in, and love towards, the Lord Jesus as requisite conditions of 
membership, though in some cases the formula is less explicit 
than is desirable. 

This spirituality in regard to membership may be further 
viewed in connection with the exercise of that internal discipline 
which every group of Christian people allows to be part of its 
attempt at organisation. Whatever methods be in vogue for 
suspension, or excommunication, or restoration—that is to say, 
for the partial or complete cancelling of recognition and the 
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renewed recognition of such—all must be made to bear on the 
point of the original profession of trust in Christ, of the spirit- 
life which that trust involves, of the holiness which it will pro- 
duce, and the grace which it will bring down. Every effort will 
be directed to the procuring of an acknowledgment of the in- 
consistency with such trust of the conduct requiring discipline ; 
and then to a fresh resolution of renewed trust and obedience 
and profession thereof. 

To facilitate this, all Church procedure will then be arranged. 
The Biblical method is, prompt profession, prompt exclusion, 
and prompt readmission ; the carnal methods in vogue are— 
tardy profession, tardier exclusion, and still tardier readmission. 
As soon as each division of the Church sets itself in earnest 
to the bringing of its practice in this matter nearer to its own pro- 
fessed standards, it will become apparent how near these standards 
are to each other, and how one step more is alone needed, 
and hardly that, to bring them to a common realisation of each 
other’s membership in the simple spiritual method above stated. 
It is remarkable how the growing demand for conformity between 
the practice and the professed standard of discipline is felt 
alike in those communions which have been regarded as strictest 
and simplest, and by those also which have been considered most 
lax while most formal. This demand is clearly a movement 
of the spirit of holiness. 

The effect of a harmonised and clarified theology upon 
the Church’s sense of its own spirituality is obvious. To accept 
God as Father is to enter into spiritual brotherhood with all who 
have done the same. To trust the risen Christ as life is to have 
entered into a living bond with all who share that life. To seek 
the Kingdom of God as one’s goal is to have communion in the 
purposeful Holy Spirit with the unseen hosts of men and angels 
_ who have constituted, and shall constitute, that Kingdom. To 
exhibit such a theology is to proclaim the simplicity of member- 
ship in the body of Him by Whom all have access in one Spirit 
to the Father. It is to remove whatever would mar _ their 
simplicity, and to relegate to the proper place all ordinances, 
rites and ceremonies, and methods which an old experience, or a 
new environment, might necessitate, 
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II. SPrrITUALITY AND FREEDOM. 


Consider now the effect of maintaining the spirituality of the 
Church upon our conception of the freedom of its members. This 
freedom means the right to understand for one’s self the mind of 
Christ and the will of Christ, in virtue of the living Spirit which 
unites to Christ, without suffering the loss of recognition on the part 
of fellow-members who likewise differently interpret that mind and 
will. This freedom follows directly from the spirituality of true 
faith, and is forcibly argued out by the Apostle Paul in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of his Epistle to the Romans. To 
his own Master each standeth or falleth, and each for himself must 
give an account to God. The privilege and the responsibility go 
together. This freedom follows also from the sovereign working of 
the Spirit, in the providence by which each man’s degree of ignor- 
ance or conception of duty is determined, his endowments com- 
bined, and his talents made serviceable, as well as in the direct 
motion of this self-same Holy Spirit upon that soul by which it is 
persuaded or called to this or that opinion, practice, or method. 
This freedom does not mean independence of the general body of 
the Church in the past or present. On the contrary, it is largely 
through that Church, even if not exclusively, that the Spirit 
moulds the soul; and it is to that Church that the soul’s service 
must be devoted as to Christ ; but it does mean the unfettered, 
unthreatened exercise of this right, and the development of 
opinion and practice according to individual idiosyncrasy in the 
firm conviction that this in the end is best for the Church, as 
well as for the individual. An error in opinion, or an error in 
method, just as an error in life, is best exposed by being worked 
out to its logical issue. The proper check upon it is constant 
insistence on responsibility for the use of privilege, and on loyalty 
to the Person of Christ, historical and living, from Whom, according 
to profession, all teaching and command is alone to be received. 
Without the full recognition of the fellow-member, the normal 
development of each soul in the light of its Lord is impeded, 
and we shall see ultimate concurrence of thought postponed. 

Restriction upon this freedom has been attempted both 
from within and from without the Church. It has often been 
attempted from within on the principle of hierarchy. Members 
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claim to be priests with exclusive right to conduct efficaciously 
the worship, and to guide the faith and practice of the Church , 
and they have also cut off from fellowship such as dared to 
differ from them, and they have thus arrested not only the 
development of error, but the apprehension of forgotten truth, 
as well as the fresh expression of living faith. When such priest- 
hood is highly organised and reticulated, it may be even used to 
crush manifest operations of the Spirit of God and to hinder 
new methods of Christian edification and aggression. Such hier- 
archy is distinct from ritual, though it is much strengthened 
when certain ritual is placed in hierarchical hands. Its spirit, 
however, is to be found in organisations not professing priestly 
claims as commonly understood—namely, to mediate in worship 
and grace between God and the soul. It is found wherever there 
is the claim, in an otherwise anti-sacerdotal organisation, of the 
laity, as well as of the separated ministry, to dictate points of 
doctrine, of ritual, or of method as terms of Christian co-operation 
and joint worship. All such claims are, at bottom, denials of the 
freedom of the individual, and therefore of the spirituality of 
the Church of which both he and they are a part. 

Another form of restraint comes from without, and 
from the abuse of civic or social influence. State interference 
with the details of Christian religion is quite a different thing 
from state opposition to Christianity. It is interference under 
plea of recognition or support ; but in the state all must be defined 
by law, and even where there is the best intention, there is no 
escape from the pressure of the consideration, firstly, as to what 
details are affected by state law ; and secondly, as to what policy 
pursued will be agreeable to state rulers. For Christian com- 
munities to be regulated or to be influenced in any degree by 
. regard to the support or complaisance of the state, with its endless 
reticulation of policy, is to renounce the spirituality of the Church. 

The Church may be inveigled into this bondage under 
pretext of officially guiding the state. This tendency appears 
in the ultra-montane form of Romanism, and is equally per- 
nicious in the political partisanship of those who pride them- 
selves on religious freedom. Sooner or later it is the secular 
power which controls the ecclesiastical. That is the price in- 
exorably exacted for alliance. Spirituality is equally forgotten, 
whether the action of any Christian communion be direct or 
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indirect, by whatever name it be called ; or whenever any preacher 
or Church official is swayed by social or financial considerations ; 
or whenever the forms of worship or methods of aggression are 
directed or restricted or repressed with the view to pleas- 
ing or attracting avowedly unspiritual persons. This form of 
unspirituality may be found rampant in Churches which profess 
freedom from both priestcraft and statecraft. It is perhaps 
one of the most finished forms of hypocrisy. 

It cannot but appear accordingly that clearer views regarding 
the spirituality of the Church as the body of the living Christ, 
controlled by the living Spirit, will promote the consciousness 
of the freedom both of the individual and of the Christian con- 
gregation, and bea bulwark against both priestcraft and statecraft. 
Historically, this has always been proved to be the case. A fully 
conscious spirituality refuses to be controlled in its statement of 
Christian truth, or its methods of Christian association, or effort, 
by those who confess no love of the Father, who avow no sharing 
of life with the incarnate Son, who own no allegiance to a Redeemer 
from death, who acknowledge no experience of a renewing, guiding 
Spirit. It resents any open interference as it dreads any subtle 
influence from without, from the world which, according to the 
early teaching of the Christ and His Apostles, hates Him and 
lies in the wicked one. It cannot but follow, therefore, that a 
clarified theology would have a profound effect in stimulating 
the spirituality of the Church to a proper sense both of its 
individual and collective freedom. 


III. SprrituaLity AND UNITY. 


The freedom of individual believers implies freedom to 
combine upon any method and under any agreement for the 
common expression of any details of life or doctrine. At first 
sight no limitation to combinations of this kind seems logically 
possible. Those who have received the same degree of spiritual 
illumination, who have apprehended truth in the same way, who 
have adopted the same practices, and found the advantage of the 
same methods, naturally come together for work and worship, 
and pursue their common mode of life and thought to its further 
issues. In itself there is nothing incompatible with total unity 
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of the body in the formation of local organs, constituted each 
throughout of its special tissue, and having a semi-separate exist- 
ence or autonomy. The abuse of this right of combination is seen 
whenever the attempt is made to increase the amount of the 
common concurrence beyond that which first produced the com- 
bination, and to force this additional concurrence as the bond of 
continued co-operation on the ground of logic or expediency. 
This is just the old priestcraft already dealt with, and its logical 
issue is to prevent all combination whatsoever. Absolute con- 
currence has never been found even between two persons; and 
each is therefore left alone. A different aspect of the case is pre- 
sented when the maintenance of the original degree of concurrence 
in doctrine or practice or discipline is made the condition of 
continued co-operation. Obviously, to relax the amount of 
common consent is to modify the character and immediate purpose 
of the combination, and to prepare the way for dissolution and 
fresh combination. No group of Christian people is blameworthy 
for the desire to maintain intact old conditions, so long as they 
seem to express truth and to expedite practice in a manner not 
otherwise at the time so fully in their judgment expressed. Re- 
laxation in the amount of common agreement required may on 
the one hand indicate a regrettable loss in assurance of truth 
surrendered, or in wise practice abandoned. It may, on the other 
hand, indicate a recovery of the just proportions to be held in 
estimating the several parts of truth for co-operative purposes ; 
it may further mean the refusal to allow common consent on the 
lesser points to act as a binding force, while union on the greater 
points, and the greater number of points, is ignored as a binding 
force for co-operative ends. Pressure for concurrence in an 
increasing number of points may again indicate the sense of the 
need of progress felt by the many who overlook the rights of the 
minority to choose their own pace without forfeiting the measure 
of fellowship hitherto afforded them. We are thus confronted 
with the existence and causes of the external division in the 
Christian Church, and these demand closer attention. 

This point, first of all, must be kept firmly in mind, that 
trust in the common Saviour does in, and of, itself really unite in 
a spiritual manner all who exercise it, and that this union does not 
depend for its persistence on the recognition of the members. 
The external unity, however, does depend on recognition. Out- 
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ward unity is the expression of inward union. This union will 
manifest itself in a thousand ways incapable of formal regulation. 
Its natural expression will be common work and worship. © Ulti- 
mately, the only hindrance to external unity is found in the 
absence of recognition of each other’s work and worship as part 
of the common undertaking. The sin of schism lies in this non- 
recognition. Schism is not the refusal to recognise the body, 
but the refusal of one member to recognise as such another differ- 
ing from it in form or function. The aggregation of individual 
members for a greater amount of work and worship, that is for a 
closer combination, is not schism. It need imply no more than a 
convenient distribution of work. Many of the so-called sects of 
Christendom express the Divine emphasis on the value of the 
truths or methods that constitute their special tenets. The sin 
of schism enters only when those within the combination refuse 
to recognise the work and worship of those who disagree with 
their views or methods, or when those whom they have left, or 
by whom they have been extruded, refuse to recognise theirs. 
Separate acts or assemblies of work or worship are not schismatic 
so long as not preventing common acts of work and worship less 
frequently observed, and so long as not interfering with the 
efficiency of the work and worship of others. This can only be 
done when the guidance of the One Spirit is recognised in each 
other’s acts, opinions, and methods. The ultimate sin of schism 
is a non-recognition of Christ acting by His Spirit in each member 
and group of members. The separate sects of Christendom are 
indeed a witness to its unity, inasmuch as each believes itself to 
be expressing the truth, and obeying the command of the same 
Lord, and thus expressing a common loyalty. It follows, there- 
fore, that the only condition for making this union patent to the 
Church itself, and to all the world besides, is mutual recognition. 
It is the keen consciousness that the voice of the common Master 
is directing each set of servants according to its best apprehension, 
which will prevent any other set from meddling with the attempt 
to carry out, however mistakenly, this supposed behest. Thus 
outward union and individual freedom find their common organic 
reconciliation in Christ alone. The present sects of Christendom 
are not an individual army, just because each division disputes 
the orders which the other received. No such condition could be 
found to exist in any army, yet it remains true that the great 
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Captain of our salvation is really working out His own scheme by 
means of the different apprehensions of truth and preferences of 
methods granted to each. 

The so-called reunion of Christendom is not a reunion, but 
the realisation of an existing union. To admit this fault and 
give it full play is the primary condition of its attainment. It 
involves in the deepest sense spirituality of the Church, and 
rebukes all attempts to make external union depend upon any 
given earthly leadership, committee, or any fixed form of organisa- 
tion. The second requisite is the recognition of each other’s 
acts and schemes of work and worship in the sense already stated. 
This means that while no acts of work and worship are required 
‘of one another contrary to individual conviction, or beyond it, 
yet there shall be joint acts of work and worship up to the common 
measure of agreement, whatever that be. This obligation is often 
forgotten by those who plead the impossibility of complete co- 
operation and complete concurrence of opinion. 

The third requisite is freedom of protest and freedom of 
propagandism as the only and sufficient safeguards against un- 
worthy compromise. This, in turn, is constantly overlooked by 
those who plead for schemes of greater or less laxity as providing 
for external union. Without freedom of protest the minority, if 
it be but one member, is not allowed to express the providential 
working of the Spirit without forfeiting the fellowship of his 
brethren ; this forfeiture they have no right to inflict. Without 
freedom of propagandism, the minority has no power to turn itself 
by persuasion into a majority. And this right is one inseparable 
from Christian fidelity. It must not therefore be fettered by with- 
drawal of fellowship. The only limitation to this liberty is the 
spirit of peaceable courtesy which knows how to moderate pro- 
pagandism, and thereby make it more efficient. Granted free 
_ protest and free propagandism, there is no compromise of honest 
conviction in working and worshipping with fellow-Christians up 
to the measure of common agreement, or allowing each other’s 
acts of work and worship where personal conviction forbids a share 
in them. 

No sect as we have seen can with any hope of success 
require absolute agreement between all its members. It follows 
that in every communion some measure of disagreement must in 
practice be allowed. The logical conclusion is that the widest 
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differences between Christians can find their common denominator, 
and their greatest common measure, in the recognition of each 
other as parts of the common body of Christ. It was said twelve 
years ago by an English prelate, on a great public occasion, “‘ Re- 
union can never take place by absorption, the thought of which 
was arrogant, never by compromise, the thought of which was 
unworthy, but only by federation.”” Now the whole principle of 
federation is the laxer aggregation of more strictly aggregated 
groups of units. This aggregation in the lesser and the greater 
degrees ought to take place naturally, and no attempt should be 
made to restrain it. Mutual recognition is here again the supreme 
condition. Some aggregation will take place on lines of doctrine, 
and some on lines of polity; some also on modes of worship. 
Combinations and recombinations readily take place when 
juxtaposition of sympathetic groups is freely permitted ; that is 
to say, federation must be previous to external fusion. Such 
external federation as is involved in universal mutual recognition 
in the sense indicated is all that is needful or desirable in order to 
remove the reproach of the present state of Christendom. Differ- 
ences within such federation are no more a reproach than differ- 
ences within any one Christian community ; and it is only where 
the spirit of exclusion and rivalry enters that reproach begins. 
Each partial federation helps towards removing this reproach, 
and a federation of federations would be ecumenical. But all 
such organisations, local or universal, interpret Christian unity 
only so long as they recognise their temporary character, and as 
they are prepared to make way for fresh peaceable divisions and 
recombinations. The moment any division arrogates to itself 
the position of being the body, and forgets it is but a member, it 
has fallen back into schism. The unifying work of the Spirit 
is thus seen to be the bringing of the members of Christ into con- 
sciousness of the need of their dependence upon, and their obliga- 
tion to, each other. 

In the obvious recasting of ecclesiastical organisation 
towards which we are rapidly approaching, and in which the 
newly made Christendom of the East will take its part with the 
ancient Christendom of the West, will some entirely new form of 
Church order be developed, either differing from or combining 
the three types—one or other of which has hitherto characterised 
existing Christian organisation? The power and place of personal 
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leadership remain a necessity even when divorced from sacra- 
mental or sacerdotal principles. This leadership has its greatest 
value in the earlier stages of the Christian education of com- 
munities ; and for minds conscious of personal incompetency, it 
may be needful always. Moreover, whatever developments of 
official government and of the responsibilities of the Christian 
fraternity take place, such leadership is a gift entitled for its full 
exercise to formal recognition by officers and by the brotherhood 
in general. In every community, again, the insistence on official 
equality and the whole committee system with judicial and 
legislative function may be said to represent a more mature stage 
of development. It would seem to have had a permanent place 
even in the councils of the most determined prelatists, nor can the- 
stoutest independents attempt association of congregations with- 
out gravitating towards it. The emphasis on the local assemblage 
of each habitual congregation of believers as responsible for each 
other’s order, and under obligation to stimulate each other’s 
activity, may be said to represent a still higher stage of collective 
attainments. It has hitherto been associated with claims, not 
only for congregational autonomy but for congregational inde- 
pendence, and in that sense corresponds to the miniature diocesan 
episcopacy in a land in which the dioceses are not yet organised 
into a national Legislative Assembly ; but it may not be incon- 
sistent with some ultimate adaptations of the principles which 
have produced the other types. Appearing from the very first 
in the Church life of the urban communities, and based on 
the vital relations of the individual to the Saviour, this type of 
order is as needful and permanent as the others.1 Apart from 
claims to exclusive historic authority or sacerdotal privilege, 
the adjustment of Church order becomes largely a matter of area 
and nomenclature and recognition of each other’s freedom of 
“method, rather than a question of principle. But it will be always 
matter of principle to secure that the radical position of each of 
these types is not to suffer exclusion by any combination of the 
others. Here, again, the spirituality will discern the truth in love. 
To watch the development of such modifications in Church order 
will be of immense interest to the spiritual observer. Those who 
1 For the place of Congregationalism as a factor in early Church life 


and in Luther’s projects for completed ecclesiastical reformation, see 
Harnack and Herrmann, Essays in the Social Gospel, PP- 51, 75,77. 
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differ in worship and doctrine, while recognising unity under a 
common order, ought to recognise that unity as subsisting and 
operative in Christ with those who practise difference of order. 
Earnest men who find no difficulty in maintaining order among 
those differing in usage or teaching should find little difficulty in 
recognising and framing a wider order among those who practise 
order in their own several aggregations. It is a reflection at once 
humbling and encouraging that no external organisation, from the 
simplest independent congregation to the largest and most powerful 
ecclesiastical corporation, such as the Greek or Roman, is in any 
intelligible sense known to God at all, Who recognises and deals 
with His true people in every outward organisation or in none, and 
treats them as already truly and indissolubly one, whatever be 
their recognition or non-recognition of each other. 

Individual attachment to denomination is for the majority 
a matter of association seasoned with a measure of qualified 
conviction. It sometimes represents nothing beyond likes and 
dislikes of no spiritual significance. Where the association has 
spiritual value it may represent the answer to one or other 
of two very pertinent inquiries, namely, “ Where can I get 
most good?” and “ Where can I do most good?” If in the 
denomination of natural birth and breeding, on the one hand, 
or of spiritual birth on the other, as represented accessibly in a 
given congregation, the communicant finds the deepest spiritual 
gains, or, on altruistic lines, the greatest opportunities for effort, 
and has no scruples of compromise on matters of conviction, 
or of honourable dealing with fellow-members and officers, then 
the presumption is that the communion of his birth, natural 
or spiritual, as the case may be, is the lot of his Divine appoint- 
ment. As soon, however, as the question of principle begins 
to urge itself, it becomes clear that, after all, the greatest good 
is both received and given by the maintenance and carrying 
out of truth. This may involve wearisome research, which 
ought to be patient, not restless, quiet decision, and then 
unfaltering action. It may involve separation from natural 
and spiritual associations; but it will be repaid in the con- 
sciousness of honest relation to truth, and to one’s fellow- 
Christians. The most difficult dilemmas will often occur as be- 
tween the relative paramountcy of principles held in combination 
by the individual, but not in the same combination by any given 
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sect or congregation. It is of the essence of Evangelicalism that 
the Gospel doctrine is fundamental, and that all questions of 
ritual and polity have their value only as expressive of some 
ultimate application of Evangelical truth. It follows, therefore, 
from the Evangelical point of view, that it is obligatory to throw 
in one’s lot with one’s fellow-Christians who most prominently 
and clearly exhibit these fundamental positions, even where 
they fail to perceive and practise the proper ritual, or the proper 
polity, which may be held to be their most historical or most 
spiritual expression. It is equally obligatory as between equally 
Evangelical sects or local congregations thereof to choose that 
which affords, according to conviction, the best expression of 
the spiritual life, which is the proper end of all truth. In the 
present confusion, however, between one form and another of 
work and worship, and the constant inconsistency of the professed 
forms with the actual worship or government practised, it may 
with much truth be urged that there is but very little obliga- 
tion on busy and active Christian people to investigate the 
ultimate correctness of the claims of rival Church polities, and 
that at this time of day, and with a better prospect before us, 
it is hardly worth while to exchange one sect for another, so long 
as no compromise is involved. The three ideals of good to 
be received, ‘good to be done, and truth to be maintained, 
may represent sometimes different stages of Christian develop- 
ment. One who feels called to adhere, in spite of changing 
convictions, to present forms and fellowship is at liberty to do 
so only so long as he can honourably introduce, without sub- 
version, the tenets or the methods which he perceives to be nearer 
the truth or superior in practice ; but in no wise when such a 
course would subvert the avowed terms of communion. Similarly, 
he who moves into a fresh Christian communion is bound to 
carry with him into his new sphere of action all that he found 
of truth or helpfulness in past associations, and press them on 
his new comrades, subject to the same limitation. Truth must 
ever express itself in truthfulness. 

Here we again come on the relation between truth and 
unity. There can be no unity but what is based upon truth ; 
and no recognition of that unity in a practical union except by 
recognition of the truth which constitutes it. Hence, there 
must be a minimum of truth recognised in common to constitute 
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any corporate union. If there is no agreement there is nothing 
on which to unite. On the other hand, the moment we have 
more than one point of agreement, difference enters which may 
be paralysing for co-operation. In all affairs of life, practical 
union means common action for a common end from a common 
conviction. Christian union is the common worship of Christ 
and work for Him, for the common end of propagating and 
developing spiritual life in Him from the common conviction 
that He is “the Son of God.” Christian union in respect of its 
internal reality is independent of the intellectual formula which 
expresses the self-consciousness of individual faith. But Christian 
union, as an external organisation, from the very nature of the 
case demands an external formula to express the collective con- 
sciousness. That formula may change from time to time. But 
it has a minimum without which it would not be the expression 
of Christian consciousness at all. 

The minimum fact is the relation of trust in the living 
Christ; the minimum intellectual formula is an attempt to 
express the ground of His trustworthiness. Inasmuch as the 
Christ is historical, even the minimum formula is defective if 
it does not refer to Jesus of Nazareth and to the one event which 
marks Him off as the trustworthy Christ or Messiah. That 
event is His Resurrection, however we may conceive or explain 
it. The relation constituted by it is supreme Lordship. That 
Jesus is living and supreme is the intellectual affirmation cor- 
relative to the personal trust. Hence, “‘If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised Him from the dead ” is the apostolic formula for 
acceptance with God and therefore with His Church. Those who 
acknowledge this Lordship are expected not to tolerate, but 
welcome one another. 

So far the formula describes the nature of the trustworthi- 
ness. The doctrine of the Incarnation carries us one step further 
and with the apostolic Thomas we adore Jesus as “ My Lord 
and my God.” That some incipient and perplexed believers 
exercise and profess trust in Jesus as “ Lord” without also con- 
fessing Him as “‘ God ” is hardly, even in these days of dubiety, 
sufficient reason for lowering the minimum statement of common 
conviction as the basis of common action for a common end. 
The affirmation is not so much a progress of thought, though it 
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is sO, as an intuitive perception belonging to all but the most 
immature trust. Hence, it is rightly regarded as the real in- 
tellectual bond of Christendom. It dates, according to the 
Christian records, even from the pre-Pentecostal life of the Church. 
Any attempt to go behind it makes not for the unity but for the 
disappearance of the Christian Church. 

It is beyond all dispute that in most of the Protestant 
denominations of Christendom, the tendency is manifesting itself 
towards simplification of doctrinal formulas. This tendency has 
a twofold significance. It sometimes indicates loss of conviction 
on the part of those who plead for simplification. But it also 
often indicates a resolution to combine for action upon elementary 
truths rather than upon reticulated inferences. Simplification 
is good when it is intended to express a more extended area of 
Christian union without denying the implicates of the simplified 
formula.'’ Men are asking: “If we can come together in virtue 
of a common doctrine, why not in virtue of a common Christ 
acknowledged under differing doctrinal apprehensions ? If we can 
pray together under common forms of worship, why not under a 
common Christ, variously worshipped ? If we can act together 
under a common polity, why not under a common Christ, obeyed 
through differing polities ?’? Hence the growingly simple formula 
of what were once undenominational, but which have now become 
interdenominational, societies. That this trend will bring us to 
a satisfactory solution by which a more extensive co-operation and 
external organisation will arise from a deeper sense of foundation 
truths, can hardly be doubted. The movement is not centrifugal, 
it is centripetal. Brought closer to Christ, we become ready to 
see more and more fully the doctrinal inferences which perhaps 
once repelled us when insisted on by our brethren as terms of com- 
munion. Simplification of formula brings liberty not to deny but 
to affirm. 

We are thus again thrown back on the need to reaffirm 
the theology which declares in unmistakable and self-evidencing 
terms the redemption and regeneration by which, through His 
Spirit, Christ’s people are bound to their Head. In proportion 
as the personal trust of the members is deepened towards Christ 
by an intelligent view of what they owe to Him; in proportion 
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to the love which the sense of obligation to Him excites ; in pro- 
portion to the consciousness of possession by His Spirit and the 
exercise of the faculties of the new nature ; in proportion to the 
intelligence of the status and privileges and expectations of the 
true sons of God ; in proportion to the conviction of the glorious 
collectivist destiny, assured and procured by Christ—so will 
be the quickness to recognise every brother in Christ as sharing 
the same privileges and hopes, and to co-operate to the utmost 
degree of common judgment in discovering and introducing to 
the Church, and training therein all the sons of men whom the 
Father is regenerating by His Spirit. Clearer recognition of Christ 
in all His fulness is thus the supreme condition of effective unity ; 
just because Christ Himself is the only organic unity of the Church. 
Hence, the visible unity of the Church is the visible unity of 
Christ. It is not merely the condition of making Christ known ; 
it is itself the manifestation of Christ. Hence, it is equally true 
that the Church will not be visibly one till Christ appear, and that 
Christ cannot appear until the Church be visibly one. We see 
then at once why unity is based not upon disregard of truth, but 
upon a fuller apprehension of truth. In the biological develop- 
ment of an organism the simple unity of the living germ appears 
lost in the multiple subdivisions and striking differentiation which 
are gradually undergone. Yet, as maturity is reached, it is this 
same specialising, living power which, in perfecting the separate 
members, mystically binds them into one body of harmonious 
unity. Thus, both in part and whole, the organism is fitted for 
final function. In just such a way the very apprehension which, 
because differing in degree, has divided the visible Church, is the 
only thing which, thoroughly carried out, will visibly reunite it. 
For truth and unity are both in Christ alone. This conviction 
is the contribution which a wise reaffirmation should produce in 
regard to the unity, because of the spirituality of the Church. — 


IV. SPIRITUALITY AND FUNCTION. 


In considering the spirituality of the Church in respect of 
its functions, we may conveniently group them under the two 
heads of worship and work. These are indeed one. Worship 
without work is a sham ; work without worship, a fiasco. Worship 
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should inspire the work, and work should express the worship. 
We often speak of work as the truest worship ; but it is equally 
true that worship is the highest work. There is no worthier 
exercise possible to the soul, no more strenuous exercise required 
of it than its concentrated adoration of its God. This is true in 
like manner of the Church collectively. If true worship should 
inspire to better work, all work should end in fresh worship. 
Prayer is the essence of all worship. It may be silent or 
spoken. There is a collective prayer of silence, as well as a 
collective prayer of words. Spoken prayer may be collectively 
uttered by only one voice, or by many voices. In the one case it 
may not only be premeditated, but even verbally prearranged ; 
or it may be extemporaneous expression of previous meditation, 
or of none. In the other case, the collective prayer of many 
voices may be that supplied by forms, more or less familiar from 
historical and individual use ; or it may be that supplied, whether 
to eye or only to ear, by some entirely fresh phraseology. It is 
conceivable that even many voices might express together the 
same thought in varying diction at the same moment. The 
value of any particular mode is tested only by the power to express 
and promote communion with God. The spirituality lies in the 
use made of any mode, and not in the mode used. Unspirituality 
lies in the attempt to confine the communion of the Holy Ghost 
within any selected forms. This is exactly what the Spirit of 
God refuses to tolerate. We must not on this ground exclude 
liturgical usage. Prescribed and well-worn forms may to many 
offer the most spiritual vehicle for collective prayer ; while pro- 
fessedly free expression may be more or less consciously stereo- 
typed, and, when most truly free, may cease to serve the collective 
end from insufficient forethought, intelligence, and self-recollection. 
It is carnal to discourage any mode of worship because of personal 
disrelish ; because, e.g., we feel familiar liturgies monotonous or 
inadequate, or because we consider free prayer, even of the official 
ministry, too narrow in scope, or of a private individual in an “ open 
meeting ” liable to literary deficiency, or emotional excess. Our 
likes and dislikes are very apt to conceal themselves under cover 
of propriety or power to “ dous good.” True spirituality, working 
through a well-nurtured spirit of collectivity, will relish and adapt 
even the least usual modes of worship without stumbling. An 
exclusive and unsympathetic temper is the only real hindrance to 
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collective prayer. He who has learned to say “ Our Father” will 
realise his own prayer ascending in common to God, alike in the 
stateliest of ancient liturgies and in the broken utterances of 
untutored saints. 

Praise is an important element in all prayer. Its very 
nature seems to make the musical accompaniment, at least of 
the voice, its appropriate expression. From this circumstance 
collective praise must needs be according to prescribed form, 
even if rendered audibly by but one voice ; for we are at present 
practically strangers to the musical praise which would be as 
extemporaneous as the other parts of free prayer. Is the musical 
service spiritual or carnal? This depends entirely on whether 
music consciously and rigidly subserves the religion, or the 
religion becomes a pretext for the music? In the latter case 
neither singers nor listeners truly worship, but have profaned 
the forms of worship at the demand of their musical instincts. 
These and all other artistic instincts and powers find their fullest 
gratification and development in religion, if consecrated to it. 
Hence the religious expression of all forms of art must never 
be denied them. ’Tis indeed a duty of the highest order ; 
such religious expression is most truly worship. All the more, 
however, is it needful to remember that when avowedly intended 
as a vehicle of worship, the most finished art is forgotten in the 
worship it now expresses. 

Similar considerations should regulate all our use of ritual 
and symbolism. No form of symbolism should be denied when 
it is the genuine expression of intelligent Christian feeling. To 
deride even the seeming extravagances of ritual may involve 
the rebuke given to the-censorious traitor over Mary’s gift. Yet 
not to be forgotten is the danger in finding pleasure in rites or 
symbols for their own sake; or of estimating them as necessary 
for acceptance with God, or indispensable for sanctification, or 
for brotherly recognition. The invariable Divine sequence of 
such idolatry is the clang (2 Kings xviii. 4) of Hezekiah’s hammer 
with its Nehushtan echo. Is it not brass? 

Such considerations may be extended, as with the Quakers, 
even to the use of the fundamental Christian sacraments. Better 
the grace without sacrament, than the sacrament not only with- 
out grace, but impeding it—nay, frustrating it. Enough has 
been said already in this treatise on the subject of sacraments, 
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and here it need only be added that however precious and in- 
estimable these be—evidentially, didactically, inspirationally, 
mediatively—the fundamental spirituality of the true Church 
will ultimately demand such a conception, definition, and use 
of the sacraments as shall never confuse the sign with the thing 
signified, whether in its nature, obligation, or effects. He is still the 
true Jew, the true Christian, whose ritual is of the heart, and whose 
praise is not.of man but of God. None the less, the sacramental 
ritual, whether in its most ornate, or, shall we say especially in 
its barest elementary forms, is the finest and highest expression of 
Christian worship in which God most fully reveals Himself to the 
soul in an alphabet intelligible to a child, and in which the feeblest 
soul can by its silent act express its glad and humble Amen. 

If the sacraments be silent preaching, the preaching is a 
vocal sacrament. In both there is the union of the act of God 
in giving, and of man in receiving. To yield the soul to God 
for the perception and enunciation of His truth, is the utmost 
the creature can bring. To listen to that truth when so 
preached is a profound act of worship. Intellect, emotion, 
and will, in speaker and hearer, are worthily consecrated and 
concentrated in this holy exercise. It becomes carnal when the 
messenger in his own thoughts, or that of his hearers, distracts 
the attention of intellect or of emotion ; whenever his personality, 
in his thoughts or theirs, is other than purely subservient to 
his message. To be forgotten in it is his sacred ambition, to 
attain which no skill is too great, no effort too severe. To 
“attend” such preaching becomes an imperious instinct for 
those who have once known it, ofttimes overriding ecclesiastical 
or cherished associations. It is the response of the Spirit of God 
in the hearer’s heart to the Spirit of God in the true preacher. 
It is for this experience collectively partaken that men cry to-day, 
“My soul thirsteth for Thee . . . to see Thy power and Thy 
glory so as I have seen them in the Sanctuary.” 

“The true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 
The spirituality of the worship will be proportionate to the 
apprehension of the spirituality of the Father Who is worshipped. 
If, therefore, we are to “ worship God in the spirit .. . and have 
no confidence in the flesh,” it can only be by increasing apprehen- 
sion of all these exhibitions of God which, taken together, we 
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call Christian theology. Any successful Evangelical reaffirma- 
tion which will emphasise the Father’s longing for spirit worship, 
His finding it in the prayers of the Incarnate Son, and His pro- 
vision for it in the regenerating influence of the Christ-given 
Spirit, will tend to produce this spiritual worship, and restore 
life to old forms while providing new forms for old life. For 
want of the Evangelical reaffirmation collective worship is at 
a discount. Prayer and praise the Theist may claim to retain, 
and their collective exercise may sensibly increase their apprecia- 
tion; but sacraments and preaching have but little meaning 
apart from the old Evangelical interpretation of Christianity. 
Whatever, then, renders that more intelligent renders worship 
more spiritual. 

Turning to the work of the Church, we are confronted 
with the thorny question of the Christian ministry. All service, 
even of the weakest member, is ministry in the body of Christ. 
Valid ministry is none other than the exercise of ability in a 
corresponding opportunity. Wherever such services are suffi- 
ciently conspicuous, or sufficiently similar to those discharged 
by many others, the kinds of service become naturally classified, 
as preaching, or conduct of public worship, or superintendence ; 
and some system of recognition becomes all but inevitable. 
This recognition, however, does not constitute or validate the 
ministry in question. Non-recognition cannot invalidate it, 
but it may hamper or impede it to the injury of both parties, 
but especially that party which refuses the recognition. It 
may or may not be desirable that each public officer should be 
recognised by those discharging similar functions, but the title 
to discharge these functions lies alone in possession and oppor- 
tunity. To ignore this, and insist upon any given form of ccre- 
mony or doctrine as essential to the legitimate exercise of the 
ministry, is to despiritualise the whole conception of the Church, 
and is an attempt to paralyse the natural working of the Spirit 
of Christ. None the less, it may be highly expedient for any 
group of Christian people, so long as they cherish fellowship 
with the whole body of Christ, to organise their own attempts 
at Christian service on any scheme which may be found most 
efficient. Sin begins whenever these systems stifle the yet un- 
recognised forms of service, or prevent the exercise of gifts not 
precisely according to prescribed standards or methods. Grievous 
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sin, the sin of schism, enters whenever the services of other 
groups, however organised, are rejected because differently 
registered by those who appreciate them. ‘The eye cannot say 
to the hand, ‘I have no need of thee.’” Nor can any form of 
organisation claim exclusive superiority. Each form may be 
suited to one or other of different ages of the Church—different 
lands, different stages or conditions of mind or experience in 
every land and age. Their true unification lies, as we have seen, 
not in any attempted amalgamation, but in a conscious adjust- 
ment of recognition, co-operation, and achievement. This 
consciousness can come only through spirituality of mind. 

The organising of the more distributive and less public 
ministries has made amazing progress in the last generation. Just 
complaint is often heard of excessive organisation, yet there are 
some potent agencies which might well admit of some organisa- 
tion within the Christian Church. Family instruction, for 
instance, might be so organised within each congregation as to 
prevent the mischiefs arising, on the one hand, from a so-called 
Sunday school attempting to give what can come so much more 
powerfully from loved parental lips ; and, on the other hand, the 
aloofness sometimes found in those whose home nurture has not 
been accompanied by the instigation to serve the Church, and by 
consciousness of its helpful provision. The recognition of God’s 
institution of the home as part of the mechanism of the Church 
might go far to remove much of the seeming waste of Sunday-school 
effort. Many other activities of a private character might in each 
Christian congregation be more efficaciously organised ; but no 
organisation should ever attempt to control or restrict the 
activities of its members. . Service is the law of vital organisation. 
It is the attempt to rule which disbands. 

The wise practice of Christian conference and mutual ex- 
hortation is one wholly dependent on the spirituality of the 
Church. Its delicacy and difficulty have frequently led to its 
suppression. Equally regrettable is its caricature. Until it is 
restored, however, the ordinary assemblies for Christian worship 
will never fulfil their proper function. There is no reason why 
order and decorum should not prevail in religious conferences as 
they do in those held on other subjects, nor why they should be 
severed from familiar forms of worship. The Spirit of God is a spirit 
of order as well as of freedom. The order of the Spirit never 
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crushes freedom, but gives scope for every motion. The freedom 
of the Spirit never invades order, but craves for it. Both order 
and freedom subserve the further end of edification. The balance 
between order and freedom can only be kept by constant depend- 
ence on the Spirit who is the Author of both. These considera- 
tions apply equally to assemblies held for Christian edification, 
and those held for propagandist purposes. In the latter, freedom 
must be allowed for every kind of aggressive action. The spirit 
of order will be preserved wherever reverence is cherished. To 
destroy reverence in the name of religion is suicidal. Where there 
is no reverence there is no religion. Where there is no attempt 
to appeal to the merely sensuous or passing fancies of those whom 
it is sought to reach, this danger will disappear. Purity of intention 
will soon discover purity of method. Success in aggressive work 
demands the cultivation of a spirit of responsibility on the part of 
each member for private effort, and the common assembly of such 
spirit-filled individuals will instinctively seize on spiritual methods 
of enlisting attention and carrying home truth. 

Should the Church organise society? Certainly not. But 
it ought to teach Christian people in such a way that they 
cannot help organising on Christian principles every social and 
political institution whose members they can get to hearken to 
them. To provide employment, to cater for amusement, to con- 
trol a political caucus, or to direct the heads of the state, is no 
function of the Church as a Church; but it is its privilege and 
duty to fire every one of its members with such social and political 
zeal that whatever side they may take in public questions, they 
shall ardently support what shall seem to each the cause of social 
and civic righteousness, and clothe their zeal with Christian 
charity and humility. It is quite within the liberty and spiritu- 
ality of any group of Christian people to connect their religious 
services with social organisations. Wherever these are the 
expression of a spiritual mind ; whenever they signify the desire 
to help the helpless, or the natural instinct to seek each other’s 
company in the ordinary leisure and recreations of life, as well as 
in its work, they are the fruits of the Spirit ; whenever they are 
undertaken as an “attraction” to the outsider, or to “ keep 
together ” adherents or professing Christians who find no such 
cohesion in the Gospel itself, the effort is carnal and springs from 
ignorance and mistrust. In no realm is carnality more patent 
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than in that of finance. Instead of the joyful liberality of the 
believer, we find all manner of indirect devices for raising money, 
and the Bride of Christ, seeking her dowry from the world which 
hates Him, or from followers so cold at heart that they have to be 
bribed into what they mistake for giving by the offer of a simul- 
taneous purchase. Buyers are invited to consider the object of 
the seller ; though, when they are sellers in their private capacity 
they would scout the impertinence of any client or customer who 
dared to ask them the intended expenditure of their profits. This 
grotesque libel on Christian liberality is extolled as the acme of 
Christian work. That the Lord has respect to the pious intention 
is no reason for countenancing the impious methods which have 
superseded the godlike giving—gracious, provident, systematic, 
and self-denying—which ought to characterise His children, and 
which is truly acceptable in His sight. “ He that giveth let him 
do it with simplicity.” ‘The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty.” 

Account for it as we may, the best antidote to unworthy 
methods is the persistent and prominent use of holy Scripture in 
every kind of collective assembly, and as regulating every form 
of collective activity. The Bible read, and intelligently explained, 
still proves itself the greatest attraction to the most ignorant and 
the most learned. In many circles of both, acquaintance with it 
has disappeared in the very lands where it is most freely procur- 
able, and in houses where each person owns a copy. The exposi- 
tion and application of its contents will always be powerful and 
frésh ; and the highest gifts of the Christian scholar and orator 
find their fullest and most successful use when thereby controlled. 
The prevalence of Scripture exposition in any community of 
Christian people creates a disrelish for carnal methods and worldly 
_ weapons ; and Saul’s armour is rejected for David’s stone and 
sling. 

But the secret of the Bible is in the Gospel it reveals. 
All substitutes for this Gospel must ultimately prove inefficient. 
Defective or extravagant presentations of it may render even 
the truth preached largely inoperative. Hence the supreme 
need in the Church in respect of its aggressive function, or a 
more thorough examination and formulation of the contents 
of the Gospel, 7.e. the need for Evangelical reaffirmation. If 
by any such reaffirmation as these pages set forth, the Church 
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be provided with a more cogent apologetic, a more consistent 
presentation of the character and purpose of God, a more in- 
telligible account of His fatherly relation, a more credible warning 
of doom, a more developed consciousness of her own solidarity, 
and a renewed assurance of the coming Kingdom of her great 
Head, the attempt of the Church to achieve it is deserving of 
her most strenuous resolve. The Church to-day is faced with a 
crisis unparalleled in her history. A new consciousness of 
neglected duty has seized her. The vast field of the world lies 
open before her. Opportunities in regions partially reached 
and in regions never reached press upon her. A clearer, more 
definite message is demanded by great nations of ancient civil- 
isations, as well as by masses of untutored races. It is time to 
reaffirm, and reaffirm with one voice, if the supreme function 
of the Church to bring the world to Christ, is to be promptly 
and wisely fulfilled. The very magnitude and urgency of the 
task drive the Church back on the consciousness of the promise 
of the Holy Ghost. For work as for worship function depends 
on spirituality. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


V. SPIRITUALITY AND OUTLOOK. 


In contemplating the outlook of the Church we find two 
prominent features. The one is the rising tide of religious 
enthusiasm, more active through the removal of geographical 
barriers. This religious zeal is breaking out in every land in 
Christendom, and in every mission field of all the Churches, the 
newest as well as the oldest, in civilised as well as in barbarous 
regions. This zeal, however, is not confined to Christendom. 
A corresponding religious fervour makes headway in Islam, and 
faiths from the farther East manifest fresh vigour, even obtaining 
Western proselytes to adopt and propagate their tenets. The 
other noteworthy feature is the world-wide outbreak of nation- 
alism. This appears in more than one distinct form. In long- 
established democracies it has taken the shape of an attempt 
to increase the area of state activity in organising one function 
after another of the social community. In lands under despotism 
it is taking the shape of insistence upon democratic institutions. 
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In the most populous of all empires the sense of nationality, 
asleep through long immunity, has been awakened by contact 
with the aggressive foreigner, and nourished by the newer civilisa- 
tions of the West. What have these two revivals—of faith and 
of nationalism—to say to one another ? 

First, where faith makes for responsibility it strengthens 
the sense of obligation for the government of the area defined 
by national relations. Thus, Christianity has always enjoined 
on its adherents loyalty to governments, and ultimately made 
for the development of patriotism in the same way that it makes 
for the discharge of other social and domestic duties. This has 
been a marked feature of recent religious movements in the 
English-speaking Churches. Where faith, as in Islam, makes 
for irresponsibility, it has had the effect of maintaining or impos- 
ing personal despotism irrespective of nationality, and so making 
for imperial conquest rather than for national segregation. 
Second, faith is in turn served by nationality when the peculiar 
features of each nation are consecrated to the spread of the faith, 
and give it fresh expression. Thus the Moslem of Central Asia 
differs from the Moslem of Western Africa; the Christianity of 
the Latin peoples from that of the Teutonic; and that of both 
from the types of Christianity in process of formation in Eastern 
lands. This result, however, is due to undesigned social in- 
fluences rather than to conscious nationalism. 

Antagonism, on the contrary, may arise between faith 
and nationalism, first, whenever the faith claims to interfere 
with national custom or national action. Hence the protest 
both of Christianity and of Islam against idolatry has excited 
violent national opposition ; and the claim of the Roman Church 
to direct national politics has more than once in West and East 
cost it too dear. Antagonism may arise, secondly, from the 
attitude adopted by the spirit of nationality towards the faith. 
It may ignore it, it may try to control it, it may defy it. Wher- 
ever the spirit of nationality under the guise of religious equality 
affects to ignore faith, and preaches social reform and a given 
political régime as a panacea for the nation’s ills, it has entered 
into the region of religious controversy, and is necessarily in 
conflict with any faith which claims sovereignty over every heart 
and every nation. Our own faith refuses to be ignored in this 
way. The national spirit may in turn try to capture and con- 
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trol the faith. This has happened repeatedly in Christendom, 
and notably in the reaction of the Protestant nations from the 
avowed domination of Rome. The results to the faith are dis- 
astrous, save in so far as they help towards a counter reaction 
in bringing back the Church toa sense of her spirituality and 
freedom. What is more interesting, however, for the moment 
is to observe the logical consequence of that particular form 
of nationalism which insists on annexing department after 
department of human activity to a State organisation. Such 
a line of policy can hardly escape dealing with organised religion. 
It is more likely to dedoctrinalise than to denationalise the 
state Churches in Protestant lands, and use them as _philan- 
thropic and social agencies for moral culture. Even in democ- 
racies where there is no state Church, the rapid growth of the 
religious fervour may quite conceivably compel politicians of a 
certain school (whose title of collectivist we have borrowed 
for a wider connotation throughout this volume) to attempt 
state control of religious agencies. Non-Christian nations, again, 
accustomed to national expressions of religious faith, and seeking 
to avert national evils of irreligious education, may perforce 
be constrained to adopt some form of Theism in their national 
systems of education. 

The famous motto, “A free Church in a free State,” 
hardly satisfies the nationalist mood of current thought. If a 
nation be a collective whole, cultivating a collective consciousness 
to which insignificant minorities become, as in medieval times, 
but particles, as it were, of a foreign body, has that nation no 
right to express itself collectively when that consciousness is not 
only Theistic but Christian? Should there ever appear such a 
community in the rapid development now taking place on the 
mission fields, shall it have no title to express its national worship 
of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, and no right to expect from 
its citizens the transmission to its children of the historical matter 
which forms the basis of its faith? Before history closes, shall the 
great Scottish ideal of the Disruption movement—the twofold 
headship of Christ over His Church and over the nations—find 
some attempt at embodiment without either State control of the 
Church or Church interference with the State ? Or, will the in- 
evitable element, however numerically small, of disbelief in the 
community or the incompatibility of the Gospel which works 
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by persuasion, with State requirement which works by com- 
pulsion, render “ national Christianity ” in any formal, collective 
expression impossible ? The true solution of this alternative can 
only be found by patient waiting on the Spirit of God. The 
collectivity of the humanity spiritually redeemed and regenerate 
must finally supersede the collectivity of mankind in unregenerate 
or mixed groups. It is the Kingdom which absorbs all other 
kingdoms, But will its mundane expression ever be that of 
conscious Christian nationhood ? And how will such nation, or 
group of nations, stand towards the anti-Christian Theism of the 
rest ? 

The keen sense of the spirituality of the Church is the 
only way in which to meet either the claims for a non-religious 
political paradise, or the claims to conduct religion as part of 
the political machine. It is the spirituality of the Church which 
prevents her from accepting recognition of State Theism, and 
the inculcation of Christian morals as an adequate expression 
of Christianity, and leads it to decline even the sincere offers 
of national homage under forms which entail national control. 
Such a bare Theism is the inevitable form of national religion, 
and bids fair to become the most potent antagonist, because 
rival, of the Christian faith. In the modern East as in the ancient 
West, the final struggle lies between a spiritual faith and the op- 
posing religions which possess or adopt its Theism and its ethical 
code. In the ancient West the last effort of the Pagan faith was 
to rival the Gospel by sublimating its own polytheism to a general 
theism and adopting somewhat of the higher standard of Christian 
morals. A similar movement is visible in India, while the proud 
antiquity of the Chinese may claim immemorial possession of 
a vague Theism, and of a high ethical standard. When such a 
bare Theism becomes nationalised, either in the hitherto nominally 
Christian West, or in the hitherto heathen East, it is bound to 
develop open defiance towards the Gospel. The consciousness of 
the possession of the Spirit of Jesus is the only security and 
pledge of victory in the struggle. 

Another interesting relation of the spread of nationalism to 
the revival of missionary zeal in the Christian Church is to be 
found in the cosmopolitanism of the Gospel. The patriotic spirit 
as developed by the Gospel is compatible with the cosmopolitan 
spirit which claims every nation for Christ, and every nation for 
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the service of the rest. Passionate loyalty to one’s nation is as 
consistent with respect and service for other nations as devotion to 
one’s own family is consistent with the service of society and 
of the state. Mischief enters only with the spirit of rivalry, 
aggrandisement, or seclusion. National selfishness is as odious as 
individual selfishness, even where the individuals are conscious only 
of self-sacrifice even to death. Such selfishness spells war. So far, 
then, as Christian cosmopolitanism exposes the shame and curse 
of the national selfishness which finds expression in war, so far it 
must reckon with opposition to all nations and governments which 
conceive of nationalism as opposed to cosmopolitan peace. Were 
Christian cosmopolitanism, however, to be adopted at large, it is 
still conceivable that the ultimate federation of the world might 
use the huge political machinery then at its command to oppose 
and not to further the spirit of the Gospel, opposing to it an in- 
tellectual Theism and an external code of morals. Thus the Christ 
and the anti-Christ will be in manifest hostility throughout the 
world. 

The part which each nation has to play otherwise than 
through its State organisation in the furtherance of Christianity, 
is a problem naturally exciting much attention at a time when 
modern locomotion and the spread of modern knowledge has 
brought every people on the face of the globe into contact with the 
Gospel ; and when at the same time the Church is being aroused 
to missionary enterprise as its supreme duty. To-day, as never 
before,the Evangelisation of the neglected home population and the 
Evangelisation of heathen lands, is acknowledged as one and the 
same work. The consciousness of this has been rendered possible 
by the physical unification of the globe. It may then well be asked 
whether the nations which now possess the fullest knowledge of the 
Gospel will retain it. For, in a way impossible to an individual, it 
is possible to a nation to lose knowledge by failing to transmit it 
from generation to generation. Natural increase of an uninformed 
population will quickly accomplish this result. Lands and peoples 
once famous in Christian history acknowledge the Lord no longer, 
or possess the form of the Gospel without the power thereof. Is it 
possible that each nation and race has, like the individual, its 
“day of Grace,” of which the end must come? Will Teutonic 
Christianity, while retaining its outward forms, whether in the 
shape of many sects, or in the shape of only a few agglomerated 
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groups, crumble spiritually from a so-called rationalism, as the 
Roman Christianity decayed from priestcraft, and the Greek form 
atrophied from statecraft ? Will the Kingdom of God, after the 
Gospel has been carried by the Churches born of the adventurous 
practical spirit of the Teutonic peoples to every part of the globe, 
be taken from these lands and given to another nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof? Must our young people be taught to 
fight for the Gospel as a forlorn hope locally, though a conquering 
force ecumenically ? And which nation shall it be whose intel- 
lectual keenness and practical thoroughness are all but waiting for 
enlistment under the banner of the Cross? In the next great 
struggle between Christianity and materialism, or between Chris- 
tian and anti-Christian Theism, will each side be represented by-a 
great Oriental power? Will the Gospel rapidly leaven the one, 
even pulling down the mighty from their seats ? and, in spite of no 
small Christian development, quantitative and qualitative, will 
self-sufficiency, born of earthly knowledge and success, dominate 
the other? And will the little one become a thousand, and a nation 
born in a day be recompensed for its keenly felt loss of territorial 
independence by gaining the spiritual leadership both of its past 
and its present conquerors? Further, it is certain that the Church 
of God expects a distinct contribution both to its activities and 
to its thought from every separate people where it triumphs ; 
and we must look and prepare for numerous types of Christian 
manhood and Christian theology. The phenomenon of the spread 
of Islam in Africa, and a measure of political cohesion which it 
creates among the diverse peoples over so vast an area, are hardly 
second in importance to the spread of Christianity elsewhere, and 
are as alarming as the other is cheering. The possibilities in this 
connection are appalling. Will the last great issue be decided in 
Central Asia or in Central Africa? And what political catas- 
trophes are inevitable in either contingency? However these 
things be, we begin to realise that the various races of mankind 
have their several parts to play in the historical development of 
the Gospel drama. 

If such be the outlook, and such the critical position 
of the Church to-day, there is additional reason for strong and 
rational conviction, and a clear consistent theology, whether for 
the purpose of retaining such hold as is possible on the recalcitrant 
West, or gaining the attention and commanding the assent of an 
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inquiring East, or meeting the fatalism of Moslem devotion. Such 
conviction can only come through a careful reaffirmation on lines 
which tend to emphasise the spirituality of the Church, and with 
that spirituality guarantee the wise interpretation of her outlook, 
and a resolute determination for her duty. 


CONCLUSION: 


We havefthus seen that the influence of harmonic theology on 
the spirituality of the Church is of the utmost moment in respect 
of its membership, its freedom, its unity, its function, and its out- 
look. Such influence, we have argued, can only be secured by a 
wise reaffirmation of the Evangelical faith , in terms of the thought 
of the twentieth century. Its thought, like the thought of all 
centuries when applied to the spirituality of the Church, will be 
found to revolve round the light of the Cross. - For He, as Whose 
wife the Church descends from heaven, emergent from all sorrows, 
triumphant from all labours, “ clothed in the righteous acts of all 
saints,” beauteous Bride for ever, is none other than the Lamb. 
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Le BS Na ood Sd Ca A 
TASK AND TRIUMPH. 


In our first section we have considered the need for re- 
affirmation. We submitted that the need arose from the present 
confusion and unsettlement ; from the danger of losing past 
gains, and from the alternative danger of losing fresh light. We 
saw how the successive affirmations of great doctrines led on to 
the Evangelical movement which formulated itself a century ago ; 
and what fresh factors modified its effects during the nineteenth 
century. The possibility of dealing with these was then discussed, 
and the meaning of the task, both as retention and as progress, 
was indicated. Its urgency, in view of disbelief within, and the 
pressure of heathendom without, was then contemplated, and the 
requisites of an Evangelical reaffirmation specified, namely, it 
must be rational, experimental, mystical, historical. Only so 
could it meet the demands of the hour. To such reaffirmation 
we found ourselves encouraged by the successes of the past. 

After closer examination of the popular term “ Evangelical,” 
the contents of the theology commonly so denominated were, 
in the chapters of Section II., discussed doctrine by doctrine. 
The salient points of the Evangelical contention were in each case 
examined with a view to their mutual bearing upon three of the 
modern factors specified in Section I., namely (a), the emphasis 
on the Divine Fatherhood, (6) the doctrine of Evolution, and (c) the 
spirit of what we have specially denominated “ Collectivism.” 
We sought to show in each case that the result was to establish 
the Evangelical position, and at the same time to throw fresh 
light upon it by the comparison. Confirmation was then sought 
in the historical development of each doctrine in the Old and the 
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These positions and interrelations were summarily considered at 
the close of Section II. for the purpose of showing how the 
Evangelical scheme as a whole, when reaffirmed in the light of 
these fresh factors, is precisely the theology demanded for the 
day. It is at once rational and mystical. It is individually 
experimental and collectively historical. 

In Section III. the results of this suggested reaffirma- 
tion have been considered. First of all we examined the inter- 
relation of systematic theology and apologetic, and found what 
benefits would accrue to the defence of the faith from a wise 
reaffirmation. At this point the fourth factor specified in 
Section I., namely, Historical Criticism, was considered in its 
theological aspects and found consonant with the suggested Evan- 
gelical reaffirmation. The effects of this reaffirmation on religious 
and moral experience were then advocated as being healthful and 
helpful. Last of all, its effects on the spirituality of the Church 
were traced at some length. Thus the proper results of such 
reaffirmation in all their desirability are now before us. 

What is involved in this task of reaffirmation? It is, in the 
first place, a jealous retention of the scrutinised past. It meansa 
careful restatement of the reasons which justify past decisions, 
and especially the advancement of fresh reasons derivable from 
fresh conditions of thought. It must also in this connection include 
the filling up of undeveloped or insufficiently or crudely formulated 
opinion in the subsections of doctrines satisfactorily defined. This 
follows from the fact that no fresh advance in any department of 
knowledge is ever made without modifying, in however slight a 
degree, the knowledge already attained. 

This task includes the completion of the special investiga- 
tion which has characterised the epoch following that of the 
Reformation, and now apparently bringing us to the borders of 
another. That investigation we have seen to be chiefly concerned 
with the work of the Holy Spirit. Hence, first, the pertinence of 
the discussion on sonship as the relation between God and man 
created by the Spirit’s work in the individual. Hence, second, 
the necessity for rightly apprehending the consummation of that 
work in the immortalising of the believer, and for tentatively 
formulating the doctrine of individual destiny in conformity with 
this conception. These two questions we have seen to be closely 
interwoven. Third, we have also noted the necessity for facing 
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the problem of defining the nature and function of the Church as 
the Body of Christ informed by the Spirit. Fourth, to a much 
greater extent than ever before, questions of Christian conduct 
are engaging attention. “ The fruits of the Spirit,” whether they 
are seen in the individual or in Christian communities, are inquired 
and sought after. A fuller investigation and inculcation of 
Christian ethics, as between man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation, and as proceeding from the maintenance of a right 
relation to God in the individual soul and in the Church, is un- 
doubtedly another imperative duty of the present-day theo- 
logian. Fifth, the nature of the Bible as the organ of the Spirit, 
its purpose, authority, and sufficiency, gravely require to be re- 
stated in view both of apologetic and of experimental needs. In 
all these points definite conviction will be reached only through 
a series of counter exaggerations and the exclusion of untenable 
alternatives and inadequate statements. The negative will precede 
the positive formula. This, so far from discouraging us, or excusing 
an unworthy lethargy, should provoke every earnest Christian 
thinker, and especially every Christian teacher, to face manfully 
the theological duties of the hour. 

But especially, as we have already indicated, there will be 
the task of correctly apprehending and formulating the respon- 
sive attitude of the soul to the Spirit’s work as one of yielding 
or surrender. It cannot be doubted that, after duly discount- 
ing the exaggerations of certain schools of thought, a clearer 
estimate and enunciation of what has, of course, been more or less 
taught all along, may be expected to inaugurate an era parallel 
with the Augustinian and the Lutheran—an era which shall supply 
to the doctrine of the Spirit the response which these respectively 
gave to the doctrines of the perfect Incarnation when the. one 
formulated the doctrine of sin, and to the doctrine of Redemption 
when the other proclaimed justification by faith. But it can 
hardly be doubted that when once the condition of receiving the 
benefits of the Spirit’s work is ultimately defined, correctly appre- 
hended, and actively taught, a great outburst of spiritual power 
may be expected, accompanied by great and successful activity, 
alike in Evangelism and Theology. For surrender is an 
attitude not merely passive, but active and potent for service. 
Furthermore, this service collectively undertaken means the much 
more rapid and accurate discharge of its theological task by a 
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Church unified by one Spirit and receiving its contribution for 
theological growth from nourishment “ which every joint sup- 
plieth.” The brain of the Church will be restored to its functions. 

The task of reaffirmation includes in the third place pion- 
eering work in the department of eschatology, not merely as we 
have seen in the matter of individual destiny, but in the wider 
aspects of subsidiary details of that province of thought. The 
attitude of dogmatic assertion of Christian agnosticism on this 
subject is rapidly becoming as much out of date as the premature 
and crude dogmatisms of the affirmative order which created the 
recoil. One theologian after another tells us that progress cannot 
be made even in restating old truths without some further ad- 
vance in this department. For this generation it must be but 
pioneer work, but it is preparation which we may gladly and 
eagerly make for the theological task which awaits succeeding 
generations. Who can dare to look to the end of that task? 
Will that end allow of but one more response in the theological 
history of the Church militant? ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
The work of this task may be said to have already commenced 
with some measure of zeal and with great ability. Theological 
treatises are pouring from the Press, and an increasing amount 
of theological interest is obvious, both in Evangelical and in 
non-Evangelical circles. More, however, is required. And first of 
all, that the discharge of this task should be consciously undertaken, - 
that is to say— 

(2) The theologian who would reaffirm must realise that he 
is also engaged in reconstruction, and 

(>) That the theologian who would reconstruct must realise 
that he can do so only as he is willing to reaffirm. It is to say, 
also, 

(c) That every preacher, every teacher, every private thinker, 
must realise that he, too, in so far as his efforts are theological, is 
striving to re-establish the Faith of Christendom for the advantage 
of those that follow. 

Thus those who write on any special doctrine come not only 
to indicate, as is usual, its place in a given system, but consciously 
to relate their effort to the common end. 

Accordingly this task needs to be undertaken co-operatively. 
Each must know to some extent what the others are doing and 
fulfil his own part in concert. This necessary interchange of 
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thought is, of course, to-day transacted through the Press, which 
has to so large an extent taken the place of the great theological 
synods of olden days—largely, but not quite. There is still 
needed the open, vocal, rapid intercourse of personal conference, 
public or private, on all subjects. And so, in addition to 
symposia in the Press, we have an almost overwhelming multi- 
tude of “ Conventions,” ‘‘ Re-unions,” “ Schools,” and the like. 
These, which formerly dealt only with devout life and Christian 
labour, are now frequently summoned for theological discussion, 
or make a place for it among other agenda. Such conferences 
will become greatly more efficient, on the one hand, by mutual 
recognition and organisation on some plan which would relate them 
to each other even when summoned to advocate opposing pre- 
sentations ; and, on the other hand, by the reticulation through 
the several congregations of the churches, whether locally or 
denominationally arranged, of the practice of theological conference 
as part of their periodical functions. 

The task then becomes collectively undertaken. This 
would be the case if, for instance, arrangements were adopted 
similar to those in use for the simultaneous consideration of the 
same department of social problems as now obtains among the 
“Social work” organisations of the various denominations in 
Britain. It would be the case if theological training institutions 
were more closely affiliated, not only as now under common boards 
for examination and graduation, but also under common theo- 
logical institutions for those departments common to the different 
denominations, with special Chairs denominationally maintained 
for denominational tenets and practices. It will, of course, be still 
more completely the case when the work of organising the training 
of the subordinate workers in the churches (“lay readers,” lay 
preachers, Sunday-school teachers, and so forth) is further developed 
and ultimately federated, when diversity in unity will proclaim 
unity through diversity, and the collective body of thinking 
believers will consciously, co-operatively, and collectively strive to 
reconstruct and to reaffirm. None the less, when every method 
of organised activity has been tried, the ultimate reaffirmation 
is never obtained except by the active effort of individuals in 
propagating truth found. The reaffirmation is not truly collective 
until it has fully permeated the Christian community. This is the 
story of all past reaffirmations. It is also part of that story 
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that these are focused in the persons of great individuals, with 
whose struggles and triumphs they are bound up, and at whose 
cost they can alone be made common property. Prayer for the 
appearance of such is a felt necessity of the spiritual Church. 

The conditions of success are here essentially moral. 
Frankness with one’s own soul, with comrades, with the truth, 
is indispensable. To buy the truth and sell it not is the pre- 
requisite to all devout theological development. Courage to face 
doubt, to face conviction of unwelcome truth, to face the cost of 
proclaiming it, is likewise indispensable. Willingness to propagate 
the truth is the price of perceiving it. Again, from the very 
nature of the case, the task demands perseverance. To undertake 
a task, in which the work of a lifetime may be but to contribute 
and place one stone in the cathedral of eternal truth, requires 
a resolution of the most persistent type, which faith, hope, and 
love can alone supply—faith, hope, and love towards the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The task especially requires humility: humble 
obedience to Him Who imposes it, humble appreciativeness of the 
work of others, humble confidence that truth is to be found in 
the lowliest and most unlikely quarters, humble distrust of self, 
and humble and therefore strong trust in Christ as ‘‘ The Light 
of the World.” Above all, a task which deals with the most 
solemn and most momentous of all subjects—with the nature and 
government of the Creator, the manifestation of the Son, the 
mystery of the Spirit, the dignity of personality, the depths of sin, 
and the victory of the Cross —necessitates a reverence all its 
own. The irreverent theologian knows “ neither what to say nor 
whereof to affirm.” : 

So then the ultimate condition of success is spiritual. 
To know the truth about God in any but a fragmentary way is for 
those only who, from Christ, Himself ‘‘ the Truth,” receive the 
promised Spirit whose function it is to “lead into all truth,” yea 
into truth as a whole. Without conscious dependence on the 
Spirit there may be much intellectual progress in theology and 
much valuable material accumulated by believing thinkers ; but 
conscious dependence on the promised Teacher, and a deepening 
sense of His readiness as more than adequate to our desires, 
guarantee to the inquirer the ultimate vision of the harmony 
without which he knows he cannot be satisfied. “ If the vision 
tarry, wait for it.” “ God shall reveal even this unto you.” “ For 
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the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God.” 
“And God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit.” It is He 
Who to us and through us will reconstruct and reaffirm. 

Neither the gravity nor the difficulties of the task will deter 
the theologian, who finds his ample reward in the task itself and 
in the joy which accompanies each fresh discovery of a long- 
sought harmony of convictions separately formed, of unexpected 
potencies in the Gospel to satisfy the reason as well as to move the 
will, and the fresh glories in a Saviour long loved and adored. 
This treasure hid in the field, this pearl of great price, sends the 
finder, for the joy that he hath, to go and sell all. With this joy 
no stranger intermeddieth. The soul is in Paradise, hearing un- 
speakable words. But once let this joy be the possession of the 
collective Christian Church, whose geographical unity of thought 
is already upon us, then they who have helped towards it have the 
additional joy as in the joy of harvest, when light is risen to them 
that sit in darkness, when God has multiplied His people. The joy 
of privilege is lost in the joy of the community. But both the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual satisfaction afforded by perceived truth, 
and the joy of having with all saints added to that recognition of 
truth to be made known through the Church, are surpassed by the 
joy in which the self-forgetting soul exults in the fact itself, that, 
in the clearer exhibition of His august individual and collective 
offices, His indisputable centrality, His invincible Cross, His ador- 
able Person, HE is glorified Who alone is worthy of all glory. “In 
Whom though now ye see Him not, yet believing ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable.” For when the Lamb shall have opened the 
seventh seal, will there not be silence in heaven? When the 
rapture of perfect silence shall have passed into the rapture of 
perfect song, then at last, O Lamb of God, will the instrument 
of the faithful theologian be found 


“., . strung and tuned for endless years, 
And formed by Power Divine, 

To sound in God the Father’s ears 
No other name but Tutne.”’ 
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TOPICAL INDEX. 


——f— 


For Books of Bible see Biblical Index and the Synopsis, where the 
several topics as Biblically treated will be found in Chapters IV.—XI. 


in Part II. A of each Chapter. 


The ecclesiastical periods, Patristic, Medieval, Reformation, Post- 
Reformation, and Modern, are omitted in the same manner, and will 
be found in Part II. B of each of these Chapters. 

Where only two consecutive pages are hyphenated the mattor will 
be found in the transition paragraph. 


ABELARD— 
conception of Justification, 249; 
freedom and grace, 393. 


~~w-w ACCEPTANCE, DIVINE (see JUSTI- 


FICATION). 


e-~ ApoptTion, DivINE— 


theological meaning, 216; im- 
plying birth outside God’s 
family, 217; relation to 
Justification, 218; Re- 
demption, 218; and Re- 
generation, 219; essential 
in Divine Fatherhood, 216 ; 
corrects Fatherhood views, 


379; Pauline exposition, 
241; applied to Christ, 
142. 


«<< ADVENT OF CHRIST— 


the First: bringing Sonship, 
Redemption, and Sanctifi- 
cation, 290; the Second: 
a new consciousness of 
Christ, 342; Biblical ex- 
pectation, 343; Pauline 
conception of its near ap- 
proach, 360; discussion 
on, 362; Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic view, 362, 
363; materialistic, Pa- 
tristic, post-Reformation, 
363; Early Church spirit- 
ual, 364; Early Church 
and modern Church mater- 
jalistic, 364-6 ; Beyschlag’s 
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and Clarke’s, 365; Kirn’s 
and Reischle’s, 365 ; West. 
Conf. view, 366 ; its nature 
and the destiny of wicked, 


376; the moral motive 

excited, 431; re-affirma- 

tion of, 474. 
AGNOSTICISM— 


disbelief of last generation, 
412; advantage of Theism 
over, 420; its ethical 
counterpart, 429; un- 
warranted ve Eschatology, 
474- 
ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL— 
nature of God, 62; systema- 
tisation of Christian faith, 
393. 
ALTRUISM— 
as moral ideal, 381. 
ANNIHILATION— 
objections, 322; 
note, 323. 
ANNIHILATIONISM (see IMMORTAL- 
ory) 
ANSELM— 
place in history, 15; forgive- 
ness, 195; Atonement and 
Justification, 249, 250; 
anthropology, 393-4. 
ANTIOCHIAN SCHOOL— 
ve nature of God, 62; function 
of, 139; systematisation 
of Christian faith, 393. 


explanatory Sa! 
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APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS— Collectivism rebuts ad- 
their portraiture of Christ, 405. verse criticism, 176, 389; 
APOLLINARIUS— Reformers and, 198; at- 
ve Incarnation, 393. one-ment, 200 ; tendency of 
sewer APOLOGETICS, CHRISTIAN— anti-Evangelical views,204 ; 
in early nineteenth century, judicial theory must be 
19-20; bearing of re- mystical, 204; winsome, 
affirmed Evangelicalism 205; need for an objective 
ON, 401, 457472 A ammust God-satisfying, 176, 217, 
be Christo-centric, 8, 401, 260; Collectivism as ex- 
415; not directed to estab- hibitory of representa- 
lishing Bible, 40r ; nor to tive yet substitutionary, 
miracles as whole, 401 ; 389; the moral motive 
nor to faith in God, 402; excited by, 432 (see also 
nor to acknowledgment REDEMPTION, CALVARY). 
of sin, 402; nor to creeds, | ‘“‘ Attrition,” R.C.— 
402; aim of, 402; three- Justification and the, 252. 
fold scope, 403; argument | AuGusTINE— 
from self-consistency, 405 ; Sin and Grace, 15; inherited 
Course of Nature and depravity, 105; immortal- 
Thought, 412; General ity, 112; ‘‘ Likeness and 
Harmony of Knowledge, Image,” 100; and the 
407; applied to Person of aspects of Salvation, 249; 
Christ, 415; constitution Regeneration, 302; and 
of, 417; theology re- Predestinarianism, 303; 
quired by, 418. Second Advent, 364; dual 
APOSTOLIC— destiny, 369 ; systematisa- 
authority and the old Evan- tion of Christian faith, 
gelical theology, 13; the 393 ; dominance of anthrop- 
experimental assurance of, ology, 393, 394; potential 
18 ; called in question, 23 ; Fatherhood, 394-5 ; “‘ City 
Fathers (see Synopsis), of God,’ 396. 
Chaps. IV. to XI., Part II. | Aucustin1an ERA— 
B in each. response to doctrine of Sin, 473. 
AQUINAS, THomMAs— AUGUSTINIANISM— 
on Anthropology, Redemption challenged to-day, 7; supported 
and Justification, ror, 197, by Calvin and Luther, Loz 
250, 393. Melanchthon on, 240-6; 
~— ARMINIANISM— element in common with 
emphasis on human freedom, Conditionalism, 320; ele- 
394; ve saving faith, 20, ment in common with 
256; prepares for Latitud- Universalism, 321; and 
inarlanism, 21; called in Apocalypse on Destiny, 
question, 22; disruptive 354; Is it consistent with 
effects, 20, 21; course of, Ephesians and Colossians ? 
109; vé irresistibility of 357; and reaffirmed con- 
Grace, 307. ception of Destiny, 375. 
ARNOBIUS— : AUTHORITY— 
on conditional immortality, 369. the refuge in Church, 21; of 
ATHANASIUS— the Bible, 5, 8, 19-20; 
nature of God, 62; Incarna- Apostolic, 13, 18, 23. 
tion, 15, 393; Regenera- 
tion, 302. BaLLtou— 
ATHENAGORAS— single destiny, 369. 
Logos doctrine, 62. Baptism— 
TONEMENT—. Divine Adoption and, 241 : 


breadth of expiatory, 216; Regeneration and, 249, 
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305; Justification and, 
251, 254; Luther on, 254; 
true meaning, 284; limited 
administration, 284 ; Lord’s 
Supper and, 285; Justin 
Martyr, Irenzus, and Au- 
gustine on, 301; Church 
membership and, 439; 
Christ’s Resurrection and 
profession of, 241. 
Basir— 
on Regeneration, 302. 
BENGEL and OrtTInGER— 
on a single destiny, 369. 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX— 
on Justification, 247-8, 249. 
BEYSCHLAG— 
on Second Advent, 365. 


——- BIBLE— 


changed views on, and consc- 
quences, 5, 8, 9; historical 
accuracy not goal of Chris- 
tian Evidence, 8-9; op- 
portunely opened to Eur- 
ope, 16; in early nine- 
teenth century, 19-20; 
supposed infallibility, con- 
trasted, 22; what, and 
what not, 36; phraseology, 
popular abuse of, 269-70; 
as requiring modification, 
310; effects, purpose and 
finality, 277; not the 
object of Christian Apolo- 
getics, 401-2, 407-8 ; con- 
firmed by trustworthiness 
of Christ, 401-2, 403; 
Course of History and, 407— 
8; uniqueness due to con- 
tents, 408-9;  revivified 
by Criticism, 409-10; 
reactionary Bibliolatry, 
409-10 ; Church  dis- 
cipline and, 440; worth 
and authority of, 396-7; 
function of, 422-3, 426-7, 
460-1; post-Reformation 
investigation, 473 ; miracles 
of, credible when Christo- 


centric, 414-5; place in 

experience justified by 

Collectivism, 388-9. 
BIoLOGIcAL— 


thought as effecting doctrine 
of Regeneration, 310. 
BIoLoGy— 
God’s purpose and, 374; as 


32 
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crowned by Christianity, 
381; Regeneration (see 
Evo.ution), 
BIRTH, THE NEW (see REGENERA- 
TION) — 
nature of, 195, 262-3. 
Bopy, THE— 


links self and the world,"331-2 ; 
of Christ (see CHURCH), 
conception as a moral 
motive, 431-2; Christ’s 
material, a focus, 1 52-3. 

Broap CHurRcH— 

Trinity, Atonement, and, 12-13 : 
misconceptions of Christian 
doctrine, 12-13 3. view of 
the Church, 28; Universal 
Fatherhood and, 66-7. 

BucHanan— 
on Justification, 246-7. 
BuRTON, |. Ho— 

History of Scotland and immor- 

tality of the soul, 112-3. 


CaLvaRy (see Cross)— 
the Triple Cross and its signi- 
ficance, 344; the focus 
and purpose of God, 344. 
CaLviIn— 
in early nineteenth century, 
19-20; on saving faith, 
20-1; doctrine called in 
question, 21-2; exagger- 
ates Transcendence, 66; 
on means of Justification, 
254, 255; Predestinarian- 
ism of, 303-4, 305-6, 394; 
on Regeneration and Con- 
version, 305. 
Canaan— 
our forefathers’ conquest of 
the doctrinal, 18. 
CANDLIsH, Dr. R, S.— 


on conditional Fatherhood, 
52-3, 66-7 ; on dual destiny, 
369-70. 
CAPERNAUM— 
destruction of, in Synoptists, 
351. 


CassIANUS, JoHN— 
on Original Sin, 106-7. 
CATASTROPHE, Law or— 
and law of slow growth, 381 ; 
bearing on Regeneration 
and Eschatology, 381. 
CATHOLIC— 
contributions to doctrine of 
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Divine Nature, and their 
limitations, 65-6 ; reaction 
and counter protest against 
early#Evangelicalism, 21 ; 
practice and doctrine, 21. 
CaTHoLic CHURCH, ANCIENT— 
Systematisation of Christian 
faith, 377-8. 
CHALCEDON FoRMULA— 
ve Christ’s Person, 307. 
CHALMERS, THOMAS— 
fruitless preaching of moralism 
4-5. 
wate. CHARACTER— 
test of, 131-2. 


CHARLES— 
view of Resurrection, 371-2. 
CHILIASM— 
conception of early Church, 
364-6. 


fe CHOICE, FREEDOM OF— 
contrasted with freedom of 
will, 105-6. 
emxere CHRIST, JESUS— 
His Person— 
relation to man, 116-7; uni- 
queness emphasised, 116-7, 
118-9, 127-8; evolution 
of the sinless, 119-20; 
disembodiment and _ re- 
embodiment of His human 
spirit, 123-4; living, access- 
ible, and supreme, is enough 
for faith, 124-5; focus 
point of universe, 125-6 ; 
of all life, 211, 385-7; of 
Divine purpose, 376-8, 
392; catholicity and pro- 
pagandism due to His 
collectivity and centrality, 
126-7; human character, 
131-2; emphasised by 
John, 134-7 ; perfect, 385- 
73; sonship of, 174-5, 182— 
3, 4703; pre-existent, I17— 
8; with God and man, 
I2I-2, 182-4, 3933; per- 
fection of, 123; identity 
with God, 134-7, 171-2; 
Divine image, 385-7 ; Col- 
lectivist focus of allactivity, 
152-3 ; transcendent attri- 
butes of, 170-1; oneness 
with God and man, 249, 
382-4, 393; extent of His 
personal death, 173-4, 


382-4. 





Resurvection— 
necessary to complete the 


death of, 186-8; risen, 
His Work and Person, 260— 
I; immortality assured by, 
348-9; bodily, rejected by 
Fatherhood school, 23-4; 
significance, 260-1 ; union 
with, necessary to obedi- 
ence to God, 240-1; the 
changeless Christ and the 
changeful heart, 296-7; 
period of choice between 
Belial and, 373-4; ex- 
emplification of evolution- 
ary method, 376; centre of 
Kingdom of God, 216-7, 
376; and God’s glory, 
power, and activity, 392; 
the subject and object of 
Faith, 417-8. 


Person and Work— 
in relation to religious ex- 


perience, 425-6, 477; the 
constitution of (428), stan- 
dard of, Ethics, 429-30; 
motive for morality, 431-2 ; 
uniting religion and moral- 
ity, 435; in relation to 
church, membership, 440 ; 
freedom, 441; unity, 
445-6, 452-3; trust in 
Him necessary for success- 
fulreaffirmation, 476; inter- 
preted by Paul, 133-4; 
N.T. as focusing Divine 
purpose in, 392. 


Work of (see REDEMPTION, J USTI- 


FICATION, PENALTY)— 


expiatory character ques- 


tioned, 21-2; final aims, 
146, 182-3; embodiment, 
£703... E7O=1 jel OA 2538 
meaning in rst Peter of 
His death, 185; propitia- 
tion, 184-5, 195-7; and 
His voluntary suffering, 
195-7; and O.T. ritual, 
186 ; made sin for us, and 
what this means, 186-8 ; 
His chief glory, 190; glory 
of God, 382-4; limited 
to, the .soul. by-< faith, 
239-42; perfect example 
ot faith, 241; relation 
between His Work and 
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the New Life, 246-8; 
Anselm and Abelard on, 
249-50; ground of justifi- 
cation, 254-5; conformity 
to Christ, 262-3; place in 
Sanctification, 276; foun- 
tain of personal life, 279- 
80; privileges of His 
brethren, 291; _ satisfies 
human reason, 513; and 
end of world, 341-2; and 
eschatology, 345-6 ; Second 
Advent, 362-3; and col- 
lectivist goal, 382;  re- 
affirmed by modern 
thought, 382-4; by Evolu- 
tion, 385; death the ac- 
ceptance of the conditions 
of the unfit to live, 385-7 ; 
manifestation of the eternal 
life of God and the method 
of Evolution, 385-7; Cross 
as God’s full revelation, 


397-8. 


Trustworthiness of— 


as confirming Bible teaching, 
401-3; Resurrection sign 
and seal of, 401-2, 451; 
giving faith in God and 
acknowledgment of sin, 
401-3; establishing doc- 
trines, 40I-3 ; experimen- 
tal and _  self- consistency 
argument for, 403-4; 
historic criticism argument 
for, 409-11; theme and 
goal of Apologetics, 8, 9, 
401-3. 


Office of— 


priesthood, mediatorial office 
and presentation of God 
disparaged and denied, 21 ; 
compared with Adam, 127 ; 
representative, 170-1, 184, 
253-4; Messiahship em- 
phasised by Paul, 133-4; 
as Mediator, 154-5, 295-6, 
382-3 ; as Substitute, 155 ; 
O.T. parallels, zx; 182-3 ; 
supreme Trustee, 190-1 ; 
Saviour, 405-6; Unitarian 
view, 23-4; fresh glories, 
477; Rescuer from wrath, 
241-2, 382; baptized, the 
revealer of God, 291; 
Judge, 184-5, 314-5, 343-4, 
348-9, 419, 429-30; ex- 





ample, 295-6, 417-8, 429- 
30. 
Doctrine on— 
claims made by the Synop- 
tists, 131-3; Evangelical 
Reaffirmation of His Divin- 
ity and Humanity, 382-4; 
historical character, 382-4 ; 
advent and final judgment, 
384-5; His Person as re- 
affirmed by modern thought, 
383 ; Evolution, 385 ; Col- 
lectivism and Fatherhood, 
384; His place in current 
theology, 396 (see also 
Synopsis, Chaps. IV.—-XI., 
Parts II. B in each, for 
ecclesiastical periods). 
CHRISTENDOM— 
impact of unbelief on, 37; im- 
pact of heathendom on, 
38; sin of schism, 444-5; 
reunion of, by recognition of 
existing unity and mutual 
rights, 446; intellectual 
bond of, 451-2; present 
simplification of doctrinal 
formulas, 452. 
CHRISTIAN— 
aggression, why impotent, 9- 
Io; conduct, manifesting 
Christ’s Person, 439; Evi- 
ences (see APOLOGETICS) ; 
experience, comparison of 
individual and collective, 
13-4; order underlying 
variety in, 13; indiffer- 
ence to the appeal to, 
19-20; doctrine, affirm- 
ing Christ’s worthiness (see 
also CHRIST), 439; order 
and service, revealing the 
unity of Christ’s Body, 439; 
connotation of name, 46-7. 
CHRISTIANITY— 
reaction to ceremonial, 37; as 
crown of Biology, 381; as 
alone satisfying conscience 
and changing heart, 416-7 ; 
as embracing best religious 
and philosophic thought, 
410-7; practical advantage 
of, over a bare Theism, 419, 
421-2 ; its offers to Theism, 
421-2; the Incarnation 
its distinctive principle, 
421-2; as both objective 
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and subjective, 421-2; 
moral standard, constitu- 
tion and motives of, 
428-9 ; national, possible 
or impossible, 4463-4 ; 
differing racial functions 
and type, 465-6; the fate 
of Teutonic, Greek and 
Roman, 465-6; versus 
materialism and  anti- 
Christian Theism, 465-6. 

CuRYSOSTOM— 


on Regeneration, 301-2; on 


Incarnation, 393. 


ccwenm CHURCH— 


refuge in its authority, 21; its 


distinction from the world 
broken down, 24; as in- 
creasingly emphasised by 
collectivist spirit, 28; 
Roman and Anglican con- 
ception of, 28; Broad 
Church conception of, 28; 
Evangelical view of, 28; 
as conceived by post- 
Reformation development, 
68, 462; collective holi- 
ness, 281; necessity and 
value, 282; in relation 
to family, 282-3; to 
humanity, 287-8; as 
guardian of Truth, 283; 
reproduces God’s Love, 
285-6; aggressive influ- 
ence, 287-8; evolution, 
336-7; final catholicity, 
and benefit of members, 
338; present relation to 
eschatology, 362; Early, 
on Second Advent and on 
intermediate state, 364, 
364-5, 365, 372-3, 516, 
529; view on destiny of 
material universe, 366, 
367-8, 369; final glori- 
fication as realising repro- 
ductivity of God, 376; 
functions magnified by Col- 
lectivism, 388-9; medi- 
zval doctrine of the, 393-4 ; 
development of the doc- 
trine of, 395-6, 471-2; 
effect of conception of 
Holy Trinity on fellowship 


of the, 426-7; standard 


of morality, 430-1; in 
relation to moral motives, 


434-5, _ meaning, 437; 
membership, 437, 438, 
440; freedom, 437, 441- 
443; unity,437, 443-4, 452- 
3; function, 437, 453-4, 
460-1 ; outlook, 437, 461- 
2, 466-7; discipline, 439- 
40, 4403; as the Body of 
the Spirit, 441; three 
types of organisation, 
448-9 ; minimum doctrinal 
formula, 451-2; present 
crisis, 460-1; relation to 
the State, 464. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND— 
presentation of Christianity, 
3-4; Unitarian influence 
on Established, 3-4 ; share 
in the Interdenominational 
Societies, 19-20. : 
CLARKE, NEwWTON— 
view on Divine attributes of 
Personality and Life, 54, 
60-1, 
CLARKE, W. N.— 
view on the Second Advent and 
Resurrection, 365, 371-2. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA— 
rejects material Advent and 
material Resurrection, 
363-4 5 371-2; on nature 
of God, 61-2; on Father- 
hood of God as intentional, 
63, 66-7; on Regenera- 
tion, 30I-2. 
CLEMENT OF RoME— 
on Divine nature, 61; on 
Justification, 246-8. 
COLLECTIVISM, SPIRIT OF— — 
connotation in this book, 27 ; 
influence on present philo- 
sophical, ‘political, and 
religious thought, 27; 
emergence from Father- 
hood, Evolution, and 
Kingdom of God theories, 
27-8 ; increasing emphasis 
on Church, 28; influence 
on average religious mind, 
30; necessitated by Holi- 
ness and Fatherhood, 56, 
387-9; mirrors Divine 
consciousness, 56; in 
Trinitarian conception of 
God, 56-7; in multipli- 
cative power of Life, 56-7 ; 
attribute of Immanence 
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reproduced in, 56-7; as 
a Divine attribute, sanc- 
tioned in Home, Society, 
and State, 56-7; emphas- 
ised in O.T., 58-9, 94-5, 
391; in Patristic period, 
63, 64; related to. the 
Holy Spirit, 64; post- 
Reformation development 
in regard to Faith and 
Church, 68; exaggerated 
by Comte and the Positiv- 
ists, 69; and individual- 
ism, parallel developments, 
94-5; and doctrine of 
Man—a comparison, 85, 
387-9; interwoven with 
individual freedom, 85-7; 
and sin, 87, 387-9; a cor- 
rective of individualism, 
89-90; and Pantheism, 90; 
reciprocal action towards 
individualism, 114-5; the 
harmony of personal re- 
lations, 166; and repre- 
sentation, 169; and sub- 
stitution, 172; hold on 
modern thought, 172; 
necessity for impersona- 
tion, 172; bearing on en- 
vironment, 175; supports 
Evangelical presentation 
of Atonement, 176-7 ; 
death of Christ proved 
satisfactory by, 176-7; 
united with Redemption, 
I8I, IgI, 258-9, 370, 387-9; 


influence on MRedemp- 
tion, 216; relation to 
redemptive reaffirmation, 


211-2, 387-9; pertinent to 
Evangelical doctrine of 
Justification, 227-8, 258- 
9, 387-9; consummated 
by » Faith, 233%. effects 
on: self-consciousness, 234- 
5; and Regeneration, 281, 
309, 309-10, 387-9, 444 ; 
is collective humanity re- 
generate? 386-7; and 
eschatology, 336; con- 
trasted with Universalism, 
339; and destiny of man, 
359-61 ; and Divine pur- 
pose, 374; and the Evan- 
gelical reaffirmation, 381- 


2, 387-90,%}471-2 ; its re- 
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affirmation of Person of 
Christ, 387—90; corrective of 
individualism of Evolution, 
Evangelicalism and Father- 
hood School, 379-80, 387- 
390; reviving O.T. study 
and the teaching of King- 
dom of God, 387-90; real- 
ised only through regener- 
ated individuals, 381-2; 
establishing N.T. procla- 
mation, 387-90; drawing 
men to seek Christ, 387—90 ; 
teachingin the N.T., 391-2; 
influence in systematic 
theology, 394-5, 395-6; 
its relation to religious 
experience, 425-6, 426-7 ; 
in relation to the ethical 
standard, 430-1 ; constitu- 
tion, 428-9 ; moral motives, 
434-5 ; in worship, 456-7. 
COLLECTIVIST GOAL— 
only in and through Christ, 
382; as outcome of God’s 
Evolution, 382; as satis- 
faction of God’s purpose,382. 
CoMFORTER— 
as a moral motive, 431-2. 
CoMMUNION— 
possible by Incarnation, 420-2. 
COMMUNITY, THE— 
needs a consciousness of God, 
87; only through regener- 
ated individuals, 381-2; 
Christ true bond of, 382. 
ComTE, AUGUST, over-emphasis of 
Collectivism, 69. 
CONCORD OF 1580 A.D.— 
on Regeneration and Conver- 


sion, 307. 
CoNDITIONALISM— 
element in common with Au 
gustinianism, 320; and 
Universalism, 320; and 


Evangelicalism, 320-1. 
ConDucT— 
Christian, manifesting Christ’s 
Person, 439; Destiny and, 
375- 
CONFESSION OF RomIsH CHURCH— 
Justification and, 252. 
CONGREGATIONALISM— 
principle of organisation, 447-9. 
CoNSCIENCE— 
alone satisfied by Christianity, 


416, 417. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, INDIVIDUAL— 
O.T. growth, 237-8. 
CoNSUMMATION— 
racial, 362-3 ; of all things, 376. 
CONTINUITY oF LiIFE— 


applied to Man, 76; con- 
ditioned, 164; arrested 
by sin, 164-5; effected 


by Environment and new 
factors, 380-1. 
CONTRITION OF RomIsH CHURCH— 
and Justification, 252. 
CONTROVERSIES, MoDERN— 
in Theology, 17. 
CONVENTIONS— 

value in co-operative reaffir- 

mation, 475. 
CONVERSION— 

and Regeneration, Calvin and 

Hodge ve, 305. 

COSMOPOLITANISM— 
and Nationalism, 464-5. 

CouNCILs, EaRLY— 

their affirmation of Logos, Trin- 
ity and Person of Christ, 
62-3. 

CovENANT, NEw— 

and Immortality, 348-9. 
Cox, Dr. SamMUEL— 

on single destiny, 360. 
CREATION— 

a platform of Life’s manifesta- 
tions, 57 ; the goal of, 64; 
as reaffirmed by Evolu- 
tion, 385-7. 

CREATIONISM— 

contrasted with Traducianism, 

103. 
CREATOR— 

Nature and Government, 476. 
Criticism, HistoricaL (see His- 
TORICAL CRITICISM). 
Cross, THE (see also CALVARY, 
CurRist, DEATH)— 

meaning, a century ago, 19, 
20; and question of 
penalty, 20, 21; Symbol 
of Redemption, 154-5; 
centre of Christian teach- 
ing, 186-8 ; focus of God’s 


revelation, 397-8; em- 
phasised by reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism, 397-8; 


standard and motive of 
Christian Ethics, 429-30, 
430-1, 431-2, 435; objec- 
tions to forgiveness 
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through, 432-3; and the 
moral constitution, 428, 
435; victory of, 476-7, 
477; three crosses, 344. 
CuURCELL& US— 
and Justification, 256-7. 
CyRIL— 
on Incarnation, 393. 


DaLz, Dr.— 
on Fatherhood, 52-3. 
DANGERS— 
of Evangelical reaction, 10-11. 
DARWINIAN THEORY (see Evo- 
LUTION)— 
early opposition to, 110; present 
tendency, 110; and Sin, r1o. 


DEATH (see also DOOM, DESTINY, items 


Man, LirE)— 
overcome by Life, 123-4; devi- 
talisation of the soul, 324— 
5; separatory or destruc- 
tive, 326-7; how far con- 
stitutional to man, 327-8; 
natural through Sin, 327-8; 
adissipation or hibernation, 
332; of Christ !(see CuRisrt, 
ATONEMENT?) ; spiritual 
sense of, untenable, 60, 99, 
208, 294, 351. 
DEGENERATION— 
a reversal by change in en- 
vironment, 310; amelior- 
ated and the reverse, 480. 
DEIsmM— 
of eighteenth century exagger- 
ates Transcendence, 67; in 
some forms of modern 
Unitarianism, 67. 
DENOMINATIONAL CHOICE— 
reasons for, 449-50. 
DEPOTENTIATION, 147-8. 
DEPRAVITY, INHERITED— 
Patristic teaching, 105-6; and 
moral choice, toq—5 ;_ Ter- 
tullian ve, 104-5; Cle- 
ment ve, 104-5; Origen, 
104-5; Athanasius, 104-5; 
Augustine, 106; and Pre- 
destination, 106; and 
Pelagianism, 106-7. 
DEsTINY OF MAN (see DEATH, 
Lire, IMMoRTALITY)— 


and Divine purpose, 312-3, 
374; dual in character, 
315, 374-5, 385, 397-8; 


of redeemed man, 316; 


armere 
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dependent on _ himself, 
322; significance of ulti- 
mate, 327-8; final con- 
dition, 332, 376;  indi- 
vidualistic and collective 
as bound up with Christ, 
348-9; modern view of a 
single, 369; ofa dual, 369; 
Romish view, 369 ; Hunter, 
Salmond, and Goulburn on, 
369 ; dogmatic uncertainty, 
369-70; Martensen, Cand- 
lish, Kirn and Reischle on, 
369-70; conduct and, 373; 
Evolution and, 373; and 
moral motives, 434; and 
material universe, 366-7. 
DESTINY OF Man, DocTRINE OF— 
necessary part of Christian 
system, 313; N.T. com- 
pared with O.T. ve, 348-9, 
361-2, 391-2; now under 
consideration by Church, 
362 ; Justin Martyr’s view, 
368; Early Fathers, 369 ; 
Arnobius and Lactantius, 
369; Augustine Western 
Church, 369; our present 
reaffirmation, 374-6 ; Evo- 
lution and, 373; Au- 
gustinianism, Universal- 
ism and Dogmatic uncer- 
tainty as affected by re- 
affirmation of, 374-5; 
dualism preserved by re- 
affirmed Evangelicalism, 
397-8, 385; reaffirmed in 
light of modern thought, 
383 (g); Fatherhood, 385 
(g); Evolution, 387 (g) ; 
Collectivism, 389 (g); Bibli- 
cal writers (see Chap. X. 
Part II. A). 
DETERMINISM— 
and Libertarianism not mutually 
exclusive, 377-8. 
DIFFERENTIATION— 
in organism and in the Church, 
452-3- 
DIOGNETUS— 
on Justification, 247. 
DissENTERS— 
share work of early nineteenth 
century, 19, 20. 
DivinE— 
self-revelation, 17, 18; evolu- 
tion of doctrine, 17, 18; 
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benevolence in Arminian- 

ism and Calvinism, 20, 21; 
authority lost, sense of, 8} 9. 
Docrrines (see Gop, INCARNA- 
TIon, MAN, SIN, REDEMP- 

TION, JUSTIFICATION, RE- 
GENERATION, DESTINY)— 

not immediate aim of Christian 
Apologetics, 401-2 ; estab- 

lished by Christ’s trust- 
worthiness and vice versa, 
401-3; evolution of, 17, 


18 

DoGMaATic UNCERTAINTY IN Es- 
CHATOLOGY— 

when, and when not, justifiable, 

335-0. 

Doom, DoctRINE oF (see also 
PENALTY, PUNISHMENT, 
DEATH)— 


of wicked in Synoptists, 350; 
of Judas and Simon the 
Sorcerer, 352 ; as a motive 
of fear and self-preserva- 
tion, 431-23; objections, 
432-3. 

DRuMMOND, HENRY— 

Ascent of Man, 25-6. 


EckHART— 
on Regeneration, 302. 
ELIJAH and MosEs— 
ve Sheol, 351. 
EMERGENCE OF MaAn— 
emphasised as gradual, 78-9. 
ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY— 
influenced by Unitarianism, 3, 4. 
ENVIRONMENT— 
transmission} of moral, 88; 
lost — restored by Re- 
demption, 164-5, 259; 
Redemption as new, 259 ; 
reversal of Degeneration 
by change in, 310; affects 
continuity of life, 380-1. 
EPIscOopPACY— 
form of Church organisation, 


448. 
ERSKINE— 
doctrine of universal Father- 
hood, 22, 66—7. 
EscHAaTOLOGY— 


less popular than other Chris- 
tian doctrines, 312-3, 319; 
Christ as necessary to, 313— 
4; and modern thought, 
315-6 ; individual and 
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collective, 315-6; and 
“ Fatherhood,” 316; and 
“ Evolution,” 318; views 
of Augustinianism, Con- 
ditionalism, Universalism, 
and Dogmatic Uncertainty, 
319-33; its unpopularity, 
334-5; and Collectivism, 
336; and the Millennium, 
343; teaching of O.T., 345; 
filial aspect, 345; influenced 
by Christ, 345-6; and Apo- 
crypha, 347-8; and Re- 
generation and law of Cata- 
strophe, 381; pioneering of 
Evangelical reaffirmation 


In, 474. 
“ees ETERNAL (see LIFE ETERNAL)— 


implies process finished, not un- 


finishable, 349-50; mean- 
ing defined, 355-6. 


Erxuics— 
in economy of life, 318; sup- 


eriority of Christian, 416- 
7; collectivist goal as en- 
hancing place of, 417; 
affected by present re- 
affirmation, 419, 427; and 
religion, 427; Theistic 
constitution, 427; Christian 
constitution, 428; and 
the Spirit, 428; as consti- 
tuted by Fatherhood, 
Evolution, and Collectiv- 
ism, 428-9; and the 
Incarnation, 430; stand- 
ard of non-Theistic, 429; 
Theistic, 429; Christian, 
430; standard as given by 
Fatherhood, Evolution, Col- 
lectivism , 430-1; motives 
of, non-Theistic, Theistic, 
and Christian, 431-2, 4343 
motives from Fatherhood, 
Evolution, Collectivism, 
433-5; united with religion, 
436; dynamic the test of all 
religions and_philanthro- 
pies, 435; post-Reforma- 
tion investigation, 472-3. 


EvancEL— 

connotation of the word, 46. 
EVANGELICAL— 

doctrine, present change in 


form of presentation, ras 
doctrine, uncertain teach- 
ing of, 7; conception of 


theological growth true 
but imperfect, 13; crystal- 
lisation, 17; conception of 
Church, 28. 


EVANGELICAL REAFFIRMATION— 
urgently required, Section I, 12, 


37, 38, 39,471; demanded 
by Christendom and 
Heathendom, 42-3; mod- 
erm response to, 39; oppo- 
sition to, 31; ve Divine 
nature, 70; must be his- 
torical, experimental and 
rational, 42-3; affected 
and justified by modern 
thought, 382-3, 397; by 
Fatherhood teaching, 384 ; 
by Evolution, 385; by 
Collectivism, 387; pre- 
serves the Evangelical 
note, 397-8; emphasises 
supremacy of a Holy God, 
397-8 ; emphasises truths 
of Ruin, Redemption, and 
Regeneration, 397-8 ; jus- 
tification, 259-61;  pre- 
serves a dual Destiny, 
397-8 ; affirms singleness 
and success of the Divine 
purpose, 376, 397-8; 
exhibits the purpose as 
gracious glory and _ glori- 
fied grace, 397-8; in line 
with Christian origins 
prepared in O.T. and ex- 
hibited in N.T., 397-8; 
in line with Ecclesiastical 
development of doctrine, 
397-8; focusing God’s 
full revelation in Christ’s 
Cross, 397-8; and Chris- 
tian Apologetics, 401, 417, 
472 ; form of, Section II., 
471-2; suggested scheme, 
46; possibility, 471; re- 
quisites, 471; summary, 
472-3; results, 472; 
effect on Apologetics, re- 
ligious and moral experi- 
ence, and spirituality of 
Church, 472; task, nature 
of, 472; completion of 
post-Reformation investi- 
gations, 472-3; appre- 
hension and formulation 
of the responsive attitude 
to Spirit’s work, 473-4; 
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pioneering in eschatology, 
to be undertaken  con- 
sciously, 474; ¢co-opera- 
tively, 475; and col- 
lectively, 475-6 ; its 
momentous subject, 476; 
conditions of success, 476— 
7; emphasises and cor- 
rects view of Fatherhood, 
Evolution, and Collectiv- 
ism, 379-80, 381-2, 471-2; 
and of Historical Criticism, 
395, 409-II 3 contributing 
to study of history, 411- 
2 


=< EVANGELICALISM— 
of sixty years ago, 3, 4, 19, 20; 


no longer current, 3; re- 
pudiated by  renascent 
Romanism and Unitarian- 
ISM 357 40 2ES 22%, its 
weakness, 4, 5; present 
need for reaffirmation, 12 ; 
self-righteousness, its one 
foe, 34; pressed for its 
conclusions, 21, 22; de- 
lineations of, 46; its most 
prominent note in the 
past, 49-50; criticism on 
past and present concep- 
tions of Fatherhood, 52-3 ; 
as justified in emphasising 
Sonship of Believers, 55; 
must become biological, 
26-7; present prejudice 
against reconciliation with 
modern thought, 31-2, 
155-6; its opposition 
from, and correction of, 
Unitarianism, 31-2; 
Evolution School, 32-3; 
Fatherhood School, 33; 
Sacerdotalism, 33-4 ; mys- 
ticism, 34-5; Histori- 
cal Critic, 35-6; Tra- 
ditional Evangelicalism, 36; 
Disbelief and Heathendom, 
37-8; its unifying char- 
acter, 37; and Individual- 
ism, 89-90; compared 
with Evolution, a mutual 
gain and not antagonistic, 
77-8; conception of Re- 
demption, 154-5; modern 
aversion and Condition- 
alism, 320-1; destiny of 
man, 374, 376; as cent- 


ring the Divine purpose in 
Christ, 376, 378-9; re 
affirmed as perfecting and 
harmonising the principles 
of Fatherhood, Evolution, 
and Collectivism, 382; 
results of, Section III., 
400, 419, 472; on religious 
experience, 424, 426-7; 
contribution of Historical 
Criticism to, 409-11 ; prac- 
tical advantage over a 
defective Christianity, 419 ; 
practical advantage of re- 
affirmed, over the current, 
419, 424; disfavour partly 
due to effects of sin, 422-3 ; 
advantage over non- 
Evangelicalism, 423-4; as 
effected by modern re- 
affirmation, 424; Ethics 
of, 419, 428; task of, 440- 
477; objections to moral 
motives of, 432-3; effect 
on Church membership, 
440; Church freedom, 443; 
Church unity, 452-3; 
Church worship, 456-7 ; 
Church work, 460-1; 
Church outlook, 466-7. 


EVANGELICALS— 
change among, 5; Traditional, 


opposition to Historical 
Criticism, 36. 


EVANGELISATION— 
definition, 


what it implies, 
341-2 ; present conscious- 
ness of world, 465-6; ex- 
pected activity, 473-4. 


EvoLuTion— 
applied to Man’s origin, 76; 


rate not necessarily slow, 
75-773 Genetic, con- 
sistent with Man’s Destiny, 
78-9 ; comparison with 
the Divine Image, 78-9; 
and Fatherhood, 80; con- 
sistent with moral freedom, 
79-80 ; how affects sin, 81; 
opposed to sin, 82 ; imply- 
ing germinal revelation of 
God, 83; the goal of 
Divine, 98, 211, 387; goal 
supplied by Redemption, 
211; Christ’s bodily re- 
surrection necessary to 
perfected, 124-53;  pro- 


pratt lib, 
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gressive — how marked, 
164 ; in the highest spheres 
of human life, 260; com- 
pared with Regeneration, 
267, 387; continuity amid 
change, its fundamental 
thought, 267; the final, 
accomplished from a de- 
generating race, 267-8; 
and eschatology, 318, 387; 
the non-permanency of the 
unfit, 321-2 ; its operation 
on Destiny of Man, 375; 
moral, a reversal of sin’s 
process, 80-1, 82, 114-5; 
biological and teleological 
elements, 321-2; social 
and individual, interwoven, 
334-5; applied to. the 
Church, 336; applies to 
the good and the evil, 337; 
that of the righteous at 
the expense of the un- 
righteous, 337; need of a 
dual, 339-40; applying to 
philosophy and theology 
as well as to the material 
sciences, 381, 304-5; 
method fully exemplified 
in Christ, 376 ; the goal of, 
as in Collectivism, 382 ; 
teaching of the O.T. and 
N.T., 391-2; as correlat- 
ing realm of nature and 
Divine method with Divine 
purpose, 385 ; and religious 
experience, 424-6; and 
morality, 428-31, 434. 
EVOLUTION, DocTRINE OF— 

rise, 24-5; successive phases, 
Agnostic, Theistic, Chris- 
tian, 25-6; questions 
raised, 25-6; influence on 
average religious mind, 30 ; 
applied to Christian doc- 
trine, 17, 18;:  justify- 
ing, correcting, and corre- 
lating opposed: schools of 
‘“ Fatherhood,”’ 55; applied 
to change of life, 75, 76; 
compared with that of 
man, 74; characteristics, 
interdependent, 74-5 ; and 
Evangelicalism not anta- 
gonistic, 77-8; substan- 
tiated by immanence of 
God, 78-9; correlative 
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with that of the “ Fall,” 
81, 95; attitude of Theo- 
logians, 102-3; the 
Nativity and the, 122-3; 
and Redemption, 387 ; sup- 
posed incongruity, 160-1, 
165-6 ; common elements, 
161-2 ; comparison, 160-1, 
LST, (192,)°2Ere DOW mab 
illumines Redemption, 211; 
materialistic influences on, 
340-1 ; as affected by re- 
affirmed Evangelicalism, 
340-1 ; its reaffirmation of 
Evangelicalism, 385 (as to 
main doctrines see conclu- 
sions of Chaps. IV. to X., 
and summary, Chap. XI.) ; 
without Evangelicalism, 
380-1 ; influence in syste- 
matic theology, 394-5; 
affecting Church worship, 
A507. 
EvoLution Force— 
of the Scientist, 55-6. 
EvoLutTion ScHoor— 
second of the four most recent 
factors moulding present 
religious thought, 24-5; 
contrasted with Father- 
hood School, 28; futile 
attempt to harmonise, 26 ; 
opposition to  reconcilia- 
tion with Evangelicalism, 
32-3. 
EXALTATION OF CHRIST— 
and evolutionary method, 376. 
EXPERIENCE, RELIGIOUS— 
must be Collective, 233-4; 
and reaffirmed Evangelical- 
ism, 419, 424-7; needs 
Theology, 420; satisfied 
by Gospel, 420-1; united 
with moral in Christ, 
436. 
EXPERIMENTAL APOLOGETIC— 
enhanced by emphasising fpa- 
ternal God, 417; for trust- 
worthiness of Christ, 403-4 ; 
unable to be explained 
away, 403-4. 
ExpIaATION— 
moral appeal, 208; 
view, 208-9 ; crucial point, 
208-9; by blood as the 
chief motive power of 
Evangelical teaching, 435. 
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dation of Gospel teaching, 
241; Christ the perfect 
example, 241; Pauline 
exposition, 241-2; a means 
of obtaining righteousness, 
243-4; contrasted with 
ritual, 242-3; benefits to 
the justified, 242-4; the 
ground, not the means, 


FAairBairn, Dr. A. M.— 
view of non-parental 
eignty, 52-3. 
qenee FA TTH— 
definition, 219-220; Arminian 
and Calvinistic conception 
of saving, 20-1; the Bible 
as standard of, 8; sim- 
plicity obscured by Roman- 


sover- 


ism, 21; spiritual multi- 
plication, 127 ; Clementine 
definition of, 139-40; and 
the Resurrection, 219-20 ; 
and Justification, 221-2; 
an acceptance of Life, 
219-20; a personal ap- 
propriation, 221-2, 222-3 ; 
means of personal life and 
immortality, 221-2; ap- 
propriateness, suitable to 
freeness of Justification, 
221-2, 222-3, 388; means 
not the ground of Justifica- 
tion, 221-2, 222-3, 224-5, 
200 ane Christy as; true 
repentance, 222, 223; and 





of acceptance, 242-3; of 
Abraham a pattern for all 
believers, 245-6; perma- 
nent elements of the Chris- 
tian, 315; priority to 
Justification, 265-6 ; super- 
natural, not unnatural, 271 ; 
the attitude of the soul 
towards the work of Christ, 
275-6; a condition of 
preparation for the King- 
dom, 292; motives of, 
292; and the ethical con- 
ception of Regeneration, 
304-5; relation between 
Justification, Regeneration, 
and, 305; as preserving 


the law of personality, the continuity between old 
222-3; object and pur- and new life, 186; past 
pose, 223, 233-4; absolute systematisation of the 


trust in Christ an essential, 
223, 275-6; its simplicity 
means accessible Salva- 
tion, 223, 237; necessary 
to the sociological order, 
231; the collective bond, 





pat] 


Christian, 392-3; in God, 
as given by the trust- 
worthiness of Christ, 401-3 ; 
present increase in the 
Church, 461-2; and Nat- 


* uralism, 237-8, 462-3 ; and 


231; automatically in- its profession as_ sincere 
crescent, 231-2; a union and intelligent, 438. 

with God, 231-2; in | Fart or MAN (see SIN). 

Nature, an illustration, | FARRAR, DEAN— 

232; begins in uncon- view on the Destiny of Man, 


scious dependence, 233-4; 
the outcome of national, 
237-8, 462-3; O.T. in- 
sistence on its simplicity, 
237-8; the right attitude 
for’ ‘‘ Sons,”’ 238-9; for- 
giveness received by, 238- 





360. 


FATHERHOOD, DIVINE, DOCTRINE 


one 


OF— 

of the four recent factors 
moulding present religious 
thought, 22°" “its” “rise; 
23-43; distinguishing fea- 


9; as treated by the tures and progressive de- 
Synoptists, 238-9; its velopment, 23-4; critical 
simplicity as obtaining reaction to, 24; opposition 


benefit from Christ, 238-9 ; 
as obtaining the boon of 
life, 239-40; in, the con- 
dition of union with, Christ, 
239-40, 241-2; the in- 
dividual application of the 
Atonement, 240-1; a foun- 





of the Evolution School, 
24-6; futile attempt to 
harmonise, 26; opposition 
to reconciliation with Evan- 
gelicalism, 33; influence 
on the average religious 
mind, 30; influence on 
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FATHERHOOD, DIvINE (see Son, 
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recent Evangelicalism, 33 ; 
present popular emphasis 
on, 49-50; its errors, 52, 
216-7; Evangelical em- 
phasis, 49-50, 379-80; 
compared with doctrine of 
Sin, 72-3; and Justification, 
216; and Redemption, 15 7— 
8; justified by evolutionary 
thought, 55; as affirmed 
in the Patristic period, 
63 ; and eschatology, 316; 
emphasised and corrected 
by reaffirmed Evangelical- 
ism, 379, 380+2; in O.T., 
301,; N. 1. 391 <., modity- 
ing the Christian doctrines, 
384-385 ; underlying truth, 
216-7. 





















Sonsuip, ADOPTION) — 

as implying kinship, 51: but 
also self-reproduction, 51-2, 
263-4; the supreme char- 
acteristic of God, 55, 70; 
and Holiness requiring Col- 
lectivism, 56; O.T. em- 
phasis on a collectivist, 
58-9; as treated by the 
four Gospels, 59; Origen 
and Clement on the in- 
tentional, 63; sinfulness 
and completed, 72-3; and 
potential, 73-4, 259-61; 
tenet of completed, 72-3 ; 
tenet of the potential, 
73-4; individualistic con- 
ception of, 74; Redemp- 
tion, as linked with, 181, 
191 ; its influence on, 214— 
5; Human and Divine, an- 
alogous, 74-5 ; without ex- 
piation, 157-8 ; an achieve- 
ment of Love, 1 58-9 ; 
essential to the Godhead, 
159-60; peculiar to be- 
lievers, 240-1 ; potential 
and incipient, 259-60; self- 
reproduction its essence, 
263-4}; holiness its ulti- 
mate end, 263-4 ; its fulfil- 
ment the work of the Holy 
Spirit, 265; completeness 
producing incompleteness, 
316; sequence of repro- 
duction, 316-7; view of 
Prof. Candlish, 316-7; as 


satisfied in Christ, 376; 
in the Trinity as the re- 
productivity of Life, 384 ; 
as realised in Collectivism, 
382 ; present gnostic view 
of, 413; conception of 
modern theologians, 395 ; 
influence in systematic 
theology, 384, 394, 471; 
clarified the conception of 
the Divine nature and 
purpose, 384; of the 
nature of Man and Sin, 
384; of the Person of 
Christ, 384 ; of Redemption, 
384 ; of Justification, 384 ; 
of Regeneration, 385; of 
the Destiny of Man, 385; 
in relation to religious 
experience, 424 ; in relation 
to morality, its constitu- 
tion, 428; its standard, 
429; its motives, 433; in 
relation to the Church, its 
membership, 440; its wor- 
ship, 644; bearing on the 
Evangelical reaffirmation, 
384, 456. 


FEDERATION— 
and Church union, 446-7. 
FELLOWSHIP IN CHRIST— 
collective, 281-2. 
FILIAL— 


relationship 


not by mere 
creative act, 52; spirit, 
distinctive of New Birth, 
310. 


FLactus— 

and New Birth,*306-7. 
FoRGIVENESS— 

in relation to Justification, 


218, 252; and, penal filial 
discipline, 218 ; emphasises 
uniformity of law, 218; 
through Cross, objections, 
432-3. 


ForMALISM— 
reaction form intellectual, 20-1, 
FORMULA OF THE CHURCH— 


minimum expression, 


1 451-2 5 
unity and, 450; present 
trend of simplification, 452. 


FRAILTY— 

man’s consciousness of, 93. 

FREEDOM— 

and responsibility, 71; and 
Divine control, 71; in- 


cael 


ee 
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dividual freedom and racial 
unity, 103; of will and 
Calvinistic theory, 108; 
Arminian theory, 108; of 
will, factor in Regenera- 
tion, 303-4, 307-8; of 
will and _ Sanctification, 
305-6; of will, Kirn and 
Reischle on, 307-8; Mel- 
anchthon and the Philip- 
pists and, 305-7; of will 
and Predestination, 377-8 ; 
of choice, O.T. collectivism 
of the, 289; as environ- 
ment for moral develop- 
ment, 386; and immanence 
and regularity of Nature, 
343; of the Church, 437, 
441-443 ; privilege and re- 
sponsibility, 441-2; internal 
restriction of hierarchy and 
ritual, 442; external re- 
striction, civic or social, 
442-3; aid of a clarified 
Theology, 443. 


FUNCTION OF CHURCH— 


296-7; and self-multipli- 
cation, 318; His self-re- 
sponsibility, 321-2; His 
Goodness and_ Severity, 
324-5; Christ the Bright- 
ness of His Glory, the Agent 
of His Power, the Object 
of His Activity, 392; His 
Holiness emphasised by 
reaffirmed Evangelicalism, 
397-8 ; His Nature as re- 
lated to Ethics, 394, 429. 

Christian Doctrine of— 

reaffirmed, 70, 386-7; in 
light of Fatherhood, 384 (a); 
Evolution, 386 (a); Col- 
lectivism, 388 (a) ; view on 
the Destiny of Man, 368 ; 
systematisation of the 
Christian Faith, 392-3. 
GODLINESS— 

supreme Christian obligation 

to, I90-I. 
GosPEL— 


ae 
its offer of new life unheeded, 


5; need of the reaffirma- 





twofold character, 454. tion of, 12; as soul satis- 

fying, 421; characterised 

Gnostic DISBELIEF— by its emphasis on Divine 

of twentieth century, 412-3. Fatherhood, 424-5; effect 

~~. GOD— of its social character on 
) realisation of, 14; popular religious experience, 426-7 ; 


conceptions, 49; funda- 
mental attributes, 54, 127; 
conception of God depend- 
ing on general knowledge, 
61; Man’s kinship, 71; 
Supreme Life of Eternity, 
78-9 ; Evolution and Im- 
manence of, 78-9; and 
individual soul, 82-3; His 
relation to the Races, 
89-90 ; and Man, 92-100; 
attributes, 127 ; conscious- 
ness of, necessary to Com- 
munity, 86; vindication 
of Honour of, 196; how 
His Fatherly Love shows 
itself, 214-5; self-justified 
in Christ, 224-5; Union 
with God a collectivist 
transaction, 233; end of 
Justification, 233-4; an 
object of Faith, 239-40, 
241-2; as Father and 
Judge, 295-6; Trust in, 
as moulder of character, 


unexpected potencies, 477 ; 
narratives, whom designed 
for, 183-4; teaching, 
focused on Regeneration 
= the Resurrection, 279- 
O. 
GouLBURN— 
on Dual Destiny of Man, 
369. 
GRACE, DIvINE— 
apprehended and affirmed by 
Augustine, 15, 249; medi- 
zval neglect of gospel of, 
250; Justification an act 
of, 259; and freedom 
united in Regeneration, 
308-9 ; relation of Destiny 
of Man to, 375. 
GREEK FATHERS— 
conception of Regeneration, 
301-2; affirmation of Lib- 
ertarianism, 303 -4; Christo- 
logical focus of the, 393; 
human freedom and 
Divine grace, 393-4; on 
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the constitution of Divine 
Fatherhood, 394-5; ger- 
minal expression of the 
biological aspect of Divine 
Life, 395; rejection of 
the Millennium, 364. 
GREGORY oF Nyssa— 

on Likeness to God, 100-1 ; 

on Inherited Depravity, 


105-6; on Regeneration, 
302. 
GREGORY— 
on Incarnation, 393. 
GRoTIUS— 


on Human Freedom, 394. 
GrowTuH, Law or SLow— 
as balanced by law of Catas- 
trophe, 381. 
GUILT (see SIN)— 
its fruit, 313. 


HADES (see SHEOL). 
HALLE PIETISTS— 
on Justification, 256-7. 
Harmony— 
of Christianity with our General 
Knowledge, 406-7, 
Hatcu, Dr.— 
the “‘single”’ and the “evil” eye, 
349-50. 
HEATHENDOM— 
impact on Christendom, 38. 
HEAVEN (see Destiny, ETERNAL 
Lire, IMmortatiry). 
HELITO oF SARDIS— 
on nature of God, 61~-2. 
HELL (see SHEOL, Doom, DEATH, 
PUNISHMENT, Destiny), 
not deathless woe but woeful 
death, 335, 348-50; finality 
and meaning of, 374; im- 
plied on Calvary, 188, 190, 
207-9. 
HEREDITY— 
moral, discussed, 
influence, 346-7. 
HERITAGE— 
our duty to our, 12; Romish 
misconception of our Chris- 
tian, 12; Broad Church 
misconception, 13; God’s 
gift of a Canaan of, 18. 
HEzexiau— 
sick-bed, 348-9. 
HizRARCHY— 
as restricted by Church Free- 
dom, 442. 


74-55. its 
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HIpPOLYTUS— 
on nature of God, 61-2. 
HISTORICAL CRITICISM— 
of Bible, 7-9; one of the four 
factors in religious thought, 
29-30; supposed opposi- 
tion to Evangelicalism, 
35-6 ; in relation to Gospel 
story, 407-8; rights and 
privileges of, 407-8; self- 
limitation, 408-9;  evid- 
ence for trustworthiness 
of Christ, 410; restores 
living Bible, 410; con- 
tribution to Evangelical 
Faith, 409-11; contribu- 
tion of reaffirmed Evan- 
gelicalism to, 411-12; 
errors of, 408-9; compels 
Christian Theology to -be 


exegetical, 410-11; and 
Evangelical reaffirmation, 
472. 
HIstToriciry— 
effect on ministry, 8; degree 
required by Christian 
Faith, 408-9. 
History— 
Gospel story in relation to 
course of, 407-8; and 


Theology as centring 
round Christ and His Cross, 
411-2. 

HopGEe— 

on Spirit’s work in Regenera- 

tion, 305. 

Ho.ineEss, Divins— 

emphasised by old and modern 

Evangelicalism, 49, 50; 
reason for modern decay 
in popular apprehension 
of, 52; supreme attribute 
of God, 55-6, 70; its 
reproduction requires the 
reproduction of persons, 
55-6; and Fatherhood as 
necessitating Collectivism, 
56; its fruit, 243-4; com- 
pleted communion, 264-5 : 
progressive yet variable, 
278; necessity for, 310 : 
reflected in Christ, 376 : 
finally reproduced in every 
creature, 376; condition 
of Fatherhood, 374 ; ethical 
expression of life, 386. 

Hoty Scriprurgs (see BIBLE). 
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HomMeE, THE— r1o-1 ; and Collectivism— 
sanctioned by Divine Collec- parallel developments, 94— 
tivism, 560-7; in relation 53; reciprocal action to- 
to work of Christ, 458. wards Collectivism, 114-5 ; 
HopE— and Representation, 169- 
and Divine Fellowship, 345-6. 70; and Differentiation, 
HuNTER— 169-70; insufficient as 
on Dual Destiny, 369. moral ideal, 162-3. 
INCARNATION— Papers 
IcnaTIus— and Evolution, 119; vindica- 
on Divine nature, 61; on tion of God’s purpose, 120 ; 
Justification, 247. exemplifying Divine wis- 
IMAGE AND LIKENESS— dom, 123; multiplicative 
Augustine on, 100-1. in Nature, 127; unique 
—~—— IMMANENCE, DivINE— incarnation needful to 
affirmation of, and reaction in Collectivism, 127-8, 152-3; 





doctrine of Trinity and 
Holy Spirit, 41-2 ; present 
and past conception of, 49 ; 
implied in God as Life, 
55-6; reproduced in Col- 
lectivist spirit, 56-7; em- 
phasised by Incarnation, 
128-9; manifest in work 
of Regeneration, 311 ; and 
Freedom, their relation to 
Divine regularity in Nature, 
413; place in true con- 
ception of Nature, 414; 
harmonised with Divine 
Transcendence, 416-7. 


<= IMMORTALITY— 
and propagation, 89; Tyn- 


dale’s rejection of soul’s 
natural, 112-3 ; essential ? 
or conditional? 110-1 ; 
Patristic teaching, 111; 
as conditional, 111-2; 
Augustine teaching, 111-2; 
pronouncement by Leo x. 
as essential, 168;  col- 
lectively conceived in O.T., 
290; #+#esurrection its 
pledge, 298-9; prominent 
characteristic of every 
Christian Faith, 312; clear 
conception necessary to 
belief in, 312; as condi- 
tional, 314-5; definition, 
320; universal or otherwise, 
320 ; modern views of, 319; 
prevalently conditional, 
324; potential and intrin- 
sic, 320-1; assured by the 
New Covenant, 348-9 ; 
Arnobius on Conditional, 
368-9 ; Justin Martyr on, 





essentially of historical 
character, 128-9; em- 
phasising Divine imman- 
ence, 128-9; and Judaism, 
129, 130-1 ; Patristic 
view of, 138-9; Doketic 
view condemned, 140-1 ; 
completed by penal ex- 
piation, 159-60; imnter- 
relation with Atonement, 
204-5; ultimate design of 
God, 204-5; required to 
enact Divine self-appease- 
ment, 204-5; exemplifying 
Divine method, 376; Re- 
surrection as correlative, 
415-6; distinctive prin- 
ciple of Christian Theism, 
420; bearing on Ethics, 
428, 429-30; as motive 
for Liberality, 431-2; 
radical thought ignored, 
432-3. 
INCARNATION, DOCTRINE OF— 
supplanting of Evangelical, 3, 
4; incomplete presenta- 
tion of, 7; ill effects due to 
qualification of, 8-9 ; past 
apprehension ofAthanasius, 
15; and Fatherhood teach- 
ing, 23, 117-8, 379, 384-5 ; 
origin of, 46; essential to 
redemption, 119, 128, 201— 
2, 204-6; O.T. prepara- 
tion for the Christian, 129 ; 
data for, and interpreta- 
tion, 131; tendency of 
reaffirmation of, 151 ; sub- 
stantiates Collectivist doc- 
trine, 152-3; affirmation 
by Greek Fathers, 393-5 ; 
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their biological conception, 
395; essential to minimum 
Church formula, 451-2 ; 
response of Augustinian 
era to, 473-4; as affected 
by modern thought, 383 
(6); by Fatherhood doc- 
trine, 384 (b), 151-2; by 
Evolution, 386 (b) ; by Col- 
lectivism, 388 (b); Bible 
teaching (see Chap. V. Part 
ETA). 
INDEPENDENTS— 

form of Church organisation, 

447-8. 
InpIA— 

its movement towards Nation- 

alised Theism, 464. 
INDIVIDUAL— 

importance of the, 286-7; per- 
manency guaranteed, 318; 
biological goal, 318. 

INDIVIDUALISM— 

a reproduction of Divine Tran- 
scendence, 56-7; must be 
merged in the Community, 
85; and Evangelicalism, 
85; dangers of ignoring, 
go. 

INDULGENCE— 
of Romish Church, 252. 
INFIDELITY— 

result of suppression of truth, 
283. 

INNER LicgHT— 

controversy on the, 17. 

INNOCENTS— 

unmoral and not self-repro- 

ductions of God, 51-2. 


oe” INSPIRATION— 


a definition, 277-8. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
TIES— 
rise of, 19-20. 

INTERMEDIATE 
SHEOL). 
INTERPRETATION— 
call for prompt, 11. 
IRENE US— 
and school of St. John, on 
nature of God, 61-2; and 
doctrine of Logos, 63-4; 
teaching on Likeness of 
God, 100-1; on Justifica- 
tion, 247; on Regenera- 
tion and Baptism, 301-2 ; 
on Destiny of Man, 368-9. 


SOCIE- 


STATE (see 
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IsLamM— 
effect of its faith, 462-3; 
spread in Africa, 465-6. 
IsRAEL— 
ultimate paramountcy of re- 
generated, 290-1. 


JANSENISM— 
origin and emphasis on work 
of Spirit, 17. 
JEROME— 
on Justification, 391. 
Jesus (see CHRIST). 
jJoB— 
his realisation of Sin, 15. 
JONES, GRIFFITH— 
Ascent through Christ, 26. 
Jupas— 
his destiny as referred to in the 
Acts, 352. 
JuDGE— 
Christ as the, and God’s purpose, 
376. 
JUDGMENT— 
to Come, present conception of 
the doctrine, 4; ill effects 
of present uncertainty, 8 ; 
an extrinsic act of God, 
333,; definition of, 333; 
national, 347. 
JUKEs, ANDREW— 
view of single Destiny, 369. 
Justice, DivinE— 
requiring satisfaction, 257-8. 


JUSTIFICATION— 
collective affirmation by Luther 
of, 16, 253, 302-3; by 


faith through Grace em- 
phasised, 394; its truth 
obscured by Romanism, 
27-8; interwoven with 
Redemption, . 214; its 
corollary, 214; meaning 
acceptance with God, 214, 
226-7; implying Divine 
Sonship, 218-9; differing 
from Regeneration, 219, 
305; provisional character, 
236; by Faith alone, 210, 
305; evolutionary aspect, 
219 ; life as the link, 219 : 
continuity and conditions 
of life, 220-1; necessary 
to evolutionary progress, 
225; basis of personal 
life, 221; Faith suitable 
to free, 221-2 ; not reward 
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of Faith, 221-2; yet 
sought by Faith, 222; its 
basis . collectivist, 224-5, 
226-7, 258-9 ; conforms to 
law of life, 225; relation 
to Absolution, 225-6; 
modifies penalty of Sin, 
225-6; emphasises Uni- 
formity of Law, 225-6; 
annuls death danger, 225— 
6; conveying acceptance 
of pardon, 226-7; benefit 
of racial, 226-7 ; as “‘ right 
standing,” 226-7; as 
mediating and mediated, 
228; how mediated to 
man, 228; forensic ele- 
ment sociological, 228-9 ; 
criticisms of this element, 
228; the sources of these, 
228; the necessity for 
this element, 230; legality 
and morality, 229-30, 248, 
250; by Faith essentially 
forensic, 230; Faith as a 
means compared with Col- 
lectivism, 231; the means, 
231-3, 254; paternal and 
collective, free and forensic, 
237; its objects, 233-5; 
and penitent prayer, 238; 
and Sonship—a parallel, 
235-6; reason for its 
modern forensic procedure, 
238; excludes self-merit, 
238; its formal aspect 
absent from John’s Gospel, 
239-40; forensic element 
present, 246; contrasted 
with Mosaic condemna- 
tion, 242 ; negative aspect, 
242-3; and penal sub- 
stitution, 242-3; how 
accomplished though 
legally hopeless, 243-4; 
result. of neglect of its 
principles, 243-4; the 
condition of immortality, 
2443; justified man still 
subject to Christ’s judicial 
scrutiny, 245-6; no ex- 
emption from discipline, 
245-6; by Faith not con- 
sidered by early Gentile 
world, 248; by Sacra- 
ments, 248-9; doctrine of 
preparation for, 251; dis- 
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tinguished from  Spirit’s 
work, 253-4, 254-5; 
grounded in Christ’s work, 
254-5; influenced by the 
“Rationalism” of the 
eighteenth century, 257-8 ; 
an act of God’s grace, 259 ; 
by Faith and the continuity 
of Personality, 259; 
Kingdom of God as its 
goal, 260; and _ repre- 
sentative principle, 260 ; 
in relation to Faith and 
Regeneration, 305. 


JUSTIFICATION, DOCTRINE OF— 
silence on, 5; mischievous 


effects of silence, 8; and 
Fatherhood compared, 216; 
advantage of the Evan- 
gelical doctrine, 224-5; 
elaboration by Romish 
Church, 252, 255 ; modern 
Protestant views, 258-9; re- 
affirmed, 259; influence on 
conception of Fatherhood, 
379-80 ; as reaffirmed by 
modern thought, 338 (e); 
by doctrine of Fatherhood, 
384 (e); by Evolution, 
387 (e); by Collectivism, 
389 (e). For Bible teach- 
ing, sees iChapy e Vili 
Part II. A. 


KantT— 
on soul, 322. 
Kincpom or Gop— 
required to reproduce Divine 


Collectivism, 56-7; as 
pictured in O.T., 58-9; re- 
affirmed conception of, 70; 
by modern thought, 383; by 
Collectivism, 389 ; as con- 
ceived in Patristic period, 
63, 64; and _ Ritschlian 
School, 68-9; true social 
ideal and its correlated sup- 
position, 69; required by 
Positivism and Socialism, 
69; consummation of Divine 
purpose, 260, 351, 352; 
Synoptists’ collectivist 
conception, 293, 349-50; 
and Regeneration, 293; 
finally established by 
Christ, 348-9; inaugura- 
tion and consummation, 


til 


assertion of doctrine of Univer- 


sal Divine Fatherhood, 


22. 


KinsHip, DivINE— 
of man, and what it implies, 


377-8 5 spiritual and 
material, 281 ; implied in 
Fatherhood and deeper 
than mere origin, 51. 


Kirn oF LEIPzIGc— 
on free will in Regeneration, 


307-8 ; on Second Advent, 
365-6; on final Destiny, 


369-70. 


KNOWLEDGE, GENERAL HARMONY 


oF— 


apologetic argument from the, 


on the Destiny of Man, 368-9. 
Latin SCHOOL— 
conception on nature of God, 


61-2. 


eee LAW— 


Physicists and Moralists, 162-3; 


of God, its ethical meaning, 
229-30; delivers from 
the law of Sin and Death, 
271-2; and of Regenera- 
tion and Destiny, 375; of 
God, as the guide and 
guardian of Life, 386. 
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351, 360; Christ as its | Lir—E— aneaeioaet 
one Centre, 376; realised Bible as a standard of faith 
only through regenerate and, 8; and Personality 
individuals, 381-2; Bible basis of all Divine attri- 
teaching summarised, 391- butes, 54; undefinable yet 
2; development of doctrine, well known, 54;  pro- 
396; characteristics, 396-7 ; gressive and reproductive, 
and Church membership, 54-55 its effect on con- 
440; inclusion of death-bed ception of Divine Person- 
Saniion ts 329-30. ality, 55-6; Collectivism 

KINGSLEY— implied in its multiplica- 


tive power, 56-7; of God 
as conceived in N.T., 

60-1 ; of God as conceived 
in Patristic period, 63-4 ; 
Divine, its appropriation 
necessary, 88-9; Divine, 
all-permeating, 268 ; mani- 
festation of life through 
stages, 120; Life incarnate 
must face a complete 
Death, 123-4; source of, 
to the redeemed, 208-9 ; 
universally provided but 
individually appropriated, 
239-40; boon obtained 
by faith, 239-40; change 
of, in what sense an evolu- 


407, 417. tion, 267-8; spiritual, 
restoration of activity to 
LacTANTIUsS— the soul, 268; moral 


change impossible by self- 
culture, 371-2; change 
must come from without, 
371-2; restored by the 
Father, the Logos, and the 
Spirit, 279-80; its per- 
manence dependent on 
spiritual conditions, 310; 
wasted, a relative term, 
324-53 progression of a 
personal, 326; N.T. de- 
claration of way of, 348-9 ; 
Synoptical mutual contrast 


between punishment and, 
349-50; on Earth, as 


Law anD NEwron— 
on a single destiny, 369. 


LEGALISM— probation for permanent 

of Early Fathers, 248. destiny, 361 ; moral proba- 
LIBERALITY— tion as giving meaning to, 

the Incarnation as a motive 375.3 ces) Ces Lavin 

for, 431-2. God,” 386; Redemption 

ee LIBERTARIANISM— the preservation of the 


of Greek Fathers and Re- 
formers, 303-4; and De- 


Environment of, 387; 
Justification and Adoption 
terminism as not mutually as the introduction of the 
exclusive to the Christian, soul into the filial, 387; 

377-8. Faith as preserving con 
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tinuity in change from old 
to new, 387; its repro- 
ductivity expressed in the 
Fatherhood of the Trinity, 
386 ; God’s Holiness the 
ethical expression of, 386 ; 
God’s Law the Guide and 
Guardian of, 386; God’s 
Son the Evolver of, 386; 
imparted by God’s Spirit, 
386; Creation the platiorm 
and garment of, 386; its 
moral development  re- 
quiring the environment of 
human freedom, 386; Re- 
generation, work of the 
Spirit of, 387; the hope 
of the Regenerate as the 
crown of, 387; Sin the 
destruction of entire shrine 
of, 386; Eternal Word 
and His Incarnation the 
supreme manifestation of, 
386; Christ as the Giver 
of, 386. 


—_ LirE ATERNAL— 
~wwassurance of, I9-20; meaning 


defined, 355-6; alleged 
spiritual sense untenable, 
60, 99, 208, 294, 355, 3743 
condition of enjoyment, 
292, 428-9; the goal of 
the individual, 318;  re- 
lated to the Trinity, 318; 
Bible teaching (see Chap. X. 
Part II. A). 


LIKENESS AND IMAGE— 
Augustine 


on Divine, 100; 
Patristic view, IOI. 


schlag, 147; 
Incarnation, 


relation to 
t47-0); = the 
veiled Logos, 148; and 
the ideal man, 148-9; 
ancient and modern views 
compared, 150. 
Lorp’s SUPPER, THE— 
the teaching, 283-4, 285 ; sym- 
bolising Redemption, 285 ; 
interrelation with Baptism, 
II. 
LovE oF Gop— 
not outcome of Divine Father- 
hood, 70; Fatherhood its 
achievement, 158-9 ; creat- 
ing love is redeeming love, 
157-8 ; needs spontaneity 
in Redemption, 158-9 ; asa 
moral motive, 431-2. 
LuTHER— 
affirmation of Justification by 
Faith through Grace, 16, 
253-4, 255, 302-3, 308; 
on Baptism, 254; on Re- 
generation, 302-3; on 
Predestination, 303-4, 308 ; 
on the Authority of the 
Scriptures, 308 ; on Divine 
Sovereignty, 308." 
LUTHERAN ERa— 
response to the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, 
473-4. 


Man— ail 
and his Sin, 71, 114-5; and his 
Divine kinship, 71, 97, 
99-100, I2I-2; shown in 


conformity to Will of God, 
265; and his Free Will 
and Moral Choice, 71, 72-3; 
individuality of, 71; re- 
sponsibility to God, 71; 


LimMBoRcH— 
on Justification, 256-7; on 
human freedom, 394. 
ww Locos, DivinE— 


Antemundane and 


Trinity 
doctrines as developed by 
Early Church, 62-3; as 
developed by different 
Greek Schools, 138-42; 
Patristic views of, 139; 
Theory of Nestorius, 141 ; 
of Eutyches, 141 ; different 
theories regarding the, 144— 
5; view of modern theo- 
logians, 144-5; of Socin- 
ians, 145; of Unitarians, 
145-6; of Ritschl, 146; 
of Rothe, 146; of Bey- 


relation to Divine Control, 
71; as sinful contradic- 
tion of his Maker, 72-3; 
Continuity applied to, 73- 
4; the natural product of 
Evolution, 77-8 ; possesses 
the Divine Image, 78-9; 
moulder of his own per- 
sonality, 83-4; and the 
Deity, 92, 99-100; his 
frailty, 93; his evanescence 
and his immortality, 93-4, 
tro-1r; constitution of, 
100; his moral state at 
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creation, 101-2; his rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ, 116-7 ; 
potential sonship of, 118; 
redeemed for headship of 
universe, 209-10; as sin- 
ful is born outside God’s 
family, 217-8; as brought 
into God’s family by Re- 
demption, 217-8; relation 
when justified to moral 


law, 243-3; a spiritual 
organism his distinctive 
feature, 268; his estate 


without redemption, 386. 
Man, DocTRINE OF— 
and Evolution, compared, 74, 
385-6 ; summarised, 72; 
contrasted with Pantheism, 
72; and Sin, 92; and Col- 
lectivism, a comparison, 
85; reaffirmation of, 114 ; 
summary of, 14-15; effect 
of modern thought, 383 (c) ; 
Evolution, 386 (c) ; Father- 
hood, 384 (c) ; Collectivism, 
388 (c); Buble - teaching 
(see Chap. VI. Part IT. A). 
MARTENSEN— 
on Uncertainty of Destiny, 
369-70. 
MARTYR, JUSTIN— 
and the doctrine of the Logos 
of God, 62; on Justifica- 
tion, 247; on Regenera- 
tion and Baptism, 301-2 ; 
on Second Advent, 363-4 ; 
on Destiny, 368-9. 
MATERIAL UNIVERSE— 
Church view on future destiny 
of the, 366-8. 
MATERIALISTIC Monism— 
its exaggerated emphasis on 
Divine Immanence, 67-8. 
MauricE— 
assertion of doctrine of Uni- 
versal Divine Fatherhood, 
22, 66-7, 369. 
Mayor, Pror. J. B.— 
view of Single Destiny of Man, 
369. 
MEDIA#VAL PERIOD (see Synopsis). 
MELANCHTHON— 
on Justification, 255; on Re- 
generation and Free Will, 
303-4, 304-5, 305-6; on 
Divine Sovereignty and 
Predestination, 394. 
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MEMBERSHIP— 

Of sthe, (Church, 5 43778 aoe 
spiritual profession, 438 ; 
Baptism rite, 438-9; dis- 
cipline, 439-40, 440 ; aid of 
a reaffirmed theology, 440. 

Mercy, DivinE— 

no bar to Divine Retribution, 

243-4- 
MEssIAH— 

in relation to Kingdom of God, 
351; as Judge at Second 
Advent, 351. 

METAPHYSICS (see PHILOSOPHY)— 
emphasis on the collectivist 
goal as enhancing place 
of, 417. 
METHOD, DivINE (see PURPOSE). 
METHODISM— 

emphasis on work of the Spirit, 
17; its work in the dawn 
of the nineteenth century, 
19-20. 

METHODIUS— 
his confession of the functions 


of the Logos and Holy 
Spirit, 65. 
MILLENNIUM— 


discussion on, 342; and escha- 
tology, 343 ; post-Apostolic 
conception of, 363-4; as 
rejected by Greek Fathers, 
Augustine, and Protestant 
Reformers, 364. 

MIRACLES— 

their reality reaffirmed by 
modern thought, 383; 
pledges of the entrance of 
fresh life into humanity, 
386; their establishment 
not the aim of the Christian 
Apologetic, 401-2; trust- 
worthiness of Christ as 
involving belief in the, 
401-3; “oft the Bible, 
credible when  Christo- 
centric, 414-5; necessity 
for, 413-4; their repeti- 
tion unnecessary, 415 ; sub- 
ject to spiritual law, 415 ; 
objections of Science and 
Philosophy to, 413-4; and 
the course of Nature, 412— 
3; their improbability not a 
scientific conclusion, 413—4 ; 
their place in Science and 
Philosophy, 413-4. 


“COREE mney 
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MopERN— 

Controversies in Theology, 17 ; 
criticism of the Holy 
Scriptures, 8; period (see 
synopsis, Chaps. IV.—XI., 
Parts: I Bb) an each): 
Protestant view of Justifi- 
cation, 259; Thought, its 
reaffirmation of doctrine 
of Regeneration, 309; of 
Justification, 383; of 
Kingdom of God, 383; of 
nature of God, 382; of 
Divine kinship of man and 
his Fall, 382; of Redemp- 
tion, 384; as justifying, 
defining and developing 
reaffirmed Evangelicalism, 
397-8. 

MOHAMMEDAN UNITARIANISM— 
its exaggeration of Divine 
Transcendence, 66. 
MoNopPHYSITES— 
on Incarnation, 393. 
MoraLt— 

capacity, its environment, 216 ; 
the latter lost and re- 
stored, 216; choice, and 
inherited depravity, 104-5 ; 
dynamic, expiation by 
blood in relation to, 435; 


evil, as conceived by 
popular science, 412-3; 
freedom, permitted by 


modern thought, 383 ; im- 
plies partial distinctness 
from God, 71; spiritual 
nature necessary to, 73-4 ; 
essential to sonship, 75; 
consistent with Evolution, 
79-80; and in relation to 
Theology, 80; government 
of world, objected to by 
modern philosophy, 412; 
as required by reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism, 413-4; 
Holiness, the supreme attri- 
bute of God, 55-6; its re- 
production requires repro- 
duction of persons, 55-6; 
and Fatherhood as necessi- 
tating Collectivism, 56; 
Law, justified man’s re- 
lation to, 242-3; Life, its 
phenomena common to 
Redemption and Evolu- 
tion, 161-2; order, ulti- 
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mately personal, 166 ; sense, 
indifference to the appeal 
to, 19-20. 
Moratity (see Eruics). 
Mosgs and Erijan— 
ve Sheol, 351. 
Mysticism— 

a danger accompanying the 
Evangelicalreaction, 10-11; 
its opposition to reconcilia- 
tion with Evangelicalism, 


34-5, 43- 


NATIONALISM— 
the present world outbreak, 461— 
2; and Faith, 462-3; and 
Cosmopolitanism, 464-5. 
NATIVITY OF CHRIST— 
rejected by later Fatherhood 
School, 23-4; tendency 
to surrender the story of 
the, 120-1; emphasis of 
the fact of the, 120-1; 
in relation to Evolution, 
122-3; required by re- 
affirmed Evangelicalism, 
383; as expressing entrance 
of fresh life into humanity, 
386; and the Resurrec- 
tion correlative, 415-6. 
NaTuRAL Law— 
as conceived by popular science, 
412; as conceived by 
Theism, 413-4; denounc- 
ing Sin, 413-4; emphasis 
on the collectivist goal as 
enhancing the place of, 117. 
NATURE— 
realm of, and Divine purpose 
as correlated by Evolution, 
387; its destiny at Second 
Advent, 376; truly con- 
ceived and _ interpreted, 
413-43; course of, in re- 
lation to Christian Apolo- 
getic, 412; course of, 
Christo-centric, 415-6; uni- 
formity of, not compatible 
with Gospel story, 413-4 ; 
Theistic view of its uni- 
formity, 413-4. 
New Birt (see REGENERATION) — 
its meaning called in question, 
21-2. 
New%TrstaMENT (see Synopsis 
and Biblical Index)— 
conception of its doctrine, 13 ; 
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its doctrine capable of 
development, 18; teach- 
ing of a Dual Destiny of 
Man, 348-9, 361-2; cer- 
tainty as to the issue of 
Sheol, 348-9; declaration 
of the way of life, 348-9 
its completion of O.T 
teaching ve Destiny, 361-2 ; 
affirmation of Fatherhood, 
Evolution, and Collectiv- 
ism, 391-2; focusing the 
Divine purpose in Christ, 
392; teaching on Salva- 
tion, 392. 

NEWTON anD Law— 

on a Single Destiny, 369. 

NicENE— 

controversy, its relation to the 
proposition about Christ’s 
Person, 20-1; Creed, re- 
ference to Resurrection, 
332. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY— 

United Evangelical Theology 
at its dawn, 19-20; the 
“three R’s” of the, 19- 
20. 

Non-EVANGELICALISM— 
prejudiced against reconcilia- 
tion with Evangelicalism, 
31; definition of, 46; ad- 
vantage of Evangelicalism 
Over, 423-4. 
Non-THEISM— 

and Morality, its standard, 
429; its motives, 431-2; 
practical advantage of 
Theism over, 419-20. 


? 


OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST— 
and the evolutionary method, 
376. 
OBLIGATIONS, HuMAN— 
as all rooted in Christ, 382. 
OETINGER and BENGEL— 
on Single Destiny, 369. 
OLp TESTAMENT (see Synopsis 
and Biblical Index)— 
the Redeemed of the, 260; 
teaching of the Destiny 
of Man compared with that 
of the N.T., 348-9, 361-2 ; 
fear and hope concerning 
Sheol, 348-9; its concep- 
tion of Divine purpose, 
390; revelation of God’s 
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Glory, 390; affirmation 
of Fatherhood, Evolution, 
and Collectivism, 391. 
OMNIPOTENCE, DIVINE 
as popularly affirmed, 49. 
ORDER, DitvinE— 
its place in the true conception 
of Nature, 339. 
ORGANISM— 
the differentiation and unity 
of the, 452-3. 
ORIGEN— 
on nature of God, 61-2, 65; 
on Divine Fatherhood as 
intentional, 63, 394-5 ; re- 
jects material Second Ad- 
vent and Resurrection, 364, 
370-1 ; on the Destiny of 
Man, 368 ; on the Incarna- 
tion, 393. : 
ORIGIN, HuMAN— 
Darwinian theory of, 102. 
ORIGINAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 
RIGHTEOUSNESS). 
ORTHODOXY, BARREN— 
best soil for Unitarianism, 4-5. 
OUTLOOK— 
of the Church, 437; the present 
increase of Faith and Na- 
tionalism, 462; as affected 
by reaffirmed Evangelical- 
ism, 466-7. 





(see 


PANTHEISM,— 
and Sin 72; Christian reac- 
tion against an impersonal, 
49; its exaggerated em- 
phasis on Divine Imman- 
ence, 67-8 ; and Collectiv- 
ism, 90. 
“ PAROUSIA 7?’— 
modern statement of, 364-5. 
PASSION OF CHRIST (see CHRIST). 
PAssovER, THE— 

emblifying Redemption, 179- 
80; rise of the National 
Consciousness, 180-1 an 
act of Faith, 235-6. 

Past AFFIRMATION AND PRo- 
GRESS— 

Athanasius on Incarnation, 15: 
Augustine on Sin and 
Grace, 15; Anselm on 
Redemption, 15; Luther 
on Justification, 16; Wes- 
ley and Whitefield on 
Regeneration, 16. ‘ 
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PATERNAL (see FATHERHOOD)— 
character of Divine purpose, 
374- 
PATRIARCHS— 
as sharing in the Kingdom of 
God, 349-50. 
PaTRISTIC PERIOD (see Synopsis, 
Chaps. IV.—XI., Parts II. 
B in each). 
PAULINE TEACHING (see Synopsis, 
Chaps. IV.-XI., Parts II. 
A in each). 
PELAGIANISM— 
on Inherited Depravity, 106-7 ; 
on Sinlessness, 106-7; on 
Regeneration, 301-2, 306-— 
7; on human freedom and 
Divine Grace, 393-4. 


—a., PENALTY— 


investigations concerning, 19-20, 
166-7 ; expiatory, required 
for God’s self-appeasement, 
21; design, definition and 
essential elements, 166-7 ; 
expression of all Divine 
abhorrence of evil, 166-7; 
and meaning in this light, 
166-7 ; declaratory rather 
than deterrent, 166-7; as 
unrevealed prevents re- 
pentance and reconcilia- 
tion, 167-8; concurrence 
of the offender and 
offended in their view 
necessary, 167-8; Re- 
pentance means accept- 
ance of, 167-8 ; necessary 


to reconciliation, 168; 
adequate, is fatal, 168; 
necessity for this, 168; 


twofold necessity of, 169; 
of Death satisfactory to 
Divine nature, 175-6; ful- 
filment of double design, 
175-6; qualified but not 
entirely remitted through 
Justification, 225-6; of 
Death escaped through 
appropriation, 230; Eter- 
nal, as punishment and not 
punishing, 349-50. 
PENANCE, R.C.— 
as ‘‘second plank” of God’s 
mercy, 252. 
PENITENCE— 
implies that condemnation is 
welcome, 268-9. 
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PENITENT THIEF— 
intermediate state, 351. 
PERFECTION— 
purpose of Justification, 222. 
PERSONALITY— 
and Life, at back of all Divine 
Attributes, 54; man the 
moulder of his own, 83-4 ; 
its continuity recognised 
in Justification by Faith, 
260-1 ; affected by Christ’s 
Life, 264; not destroyed 
by Regeneration, 270-1 ; 
incompleteness of  indi- 
vidual, 281; as allied to 
Love, 285-6 ; permanence 
of created, 318; in what 
it consists, 323 ; theorised 
temporary cessation, 326— 
7; dignity of the, 328-9. 
PEssIMISsM— 
and Christian doctrine of Sin 
and Salvation, 416-7. 
PETAVEL— 
expiation by blood the chief 
moral dynamic, 435. 
PHILANTHROP Y— 
present expansion in Christian, 
9-10 ; reaffirmation needed 
toinform and guide Chris- 


tian, 11; as_ ethically 
justified, Bova tested 
by the moral dynamic, 
435. 

PHILIPPISTS— 

on New Birth, 306-7; on 


Divine Sovereignty and 
Predestination, 394. 
PHILOSOPHY— 
influence of the spirit of 
Collectivism on, 27; con- 
ception of the Divine 
Immanence, 55-6; con- 
tribution to the affirmation 
of doctrine of Man’s 
Destiny, 390; its attitude 
towards miracles, 410-I1, 
412; and the religious 
thought of the world as 
embraced in Christianity, 
416-7. 
PIreTIsM— 
in Germany, on work of Spirit, 
23-4. 
PLATONISM, I03. 
PoLiTics— 
influence of spirit of Collec- 


erreur os 
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tivism on, 27; Christ only 
Reformer in, 381-2. 
PoLycarp— 
on Divine nature, 
Justification, 247. 
Positivism— 
exaggerated emphasis on Divine 
Collectivism, 69; requires 
the doctrine of Kingdom 
of God, 69. 
Post - REFORMATION 
opsis). 
POTENTIALITY, CONSTITUTIONAL— 
in relation to Sonship, 102. 
Power, RATIONAL AND Morat— 
pre-eminence of, 81. 
PRU TERITISM— 
and Regeneration, 503-4. 
PRAISE— 
as element of prayer, 455. 


GIs” “Ont 


(see Syn- 


mame" PRA YER— 


cardinal means of Grace, 275 ; 
special work of Holy Spirit, 
275; normal place, 275; 
alien to unregenerate, 275 : 
Divine stirring in unre- 
generate, 2753; as affected 
by conception of Holy 
Trinity, 426-7; essence of 
work, 454-5; forms and 


Spirituality, 454-5; and 
element of praise, 455. 
PREACHING— 
mischievous results of un- 
certain, 8; as means of 
worship, 456. 


mene PREDESTINATION— 


and Inherited Depravity, 105-6; 
conflict with Synergism, 
107-8 ; Augustine, Luther 
and Calvin on, 303-4, 394; 
and Free Will not mutually 
exclusive to the Christian, 
377-8; reaction to doctrine 
of, 394. 

PRELATISTS— 

concerning Church organisa- 

tion, 447. 
PRESBYTERIANISM— 
pervasion by Latitudinarian 


School, 21; form of or- 
ganisation, 447-8. 
PRESS, THE— 


its bearing on co-operative re- 
affirmation, 475. 
PRIESTHOOD— 
of clergy, emphasised by R.C. 
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conception, 21; protest 
against whole idea of, 21. 
PROBATION— 
ante- and post-mortem, 328-9, 
342; In relation to Evolu- 
tion and bodily death, 
329-30; moral, as giving 
meaning to life, 375. 
PRODIGAL Son PARABLE— 
as not necessarily implying a 
Universal Fatherhood and 
Conversion, 350-1. 
PROGRESS— 
what it implies, 39-40; its 
interrelation with unity, 
39-40 ; as fidelity to past, 
40; as dissatisfaction with 
the present, as provision 
for future, 42; of God’s 
revelation to Christendom, 
individually and _ collec- 
tively, 24-5; our place 
in this revelation, 26. 
PROPAGATION— 
and Immortality, 89. 
PROPHETIC AUTHORITY— 
called in question, 23-4. 
PROPITIATION (see CHRIST) — 
needed by, and made by, God, 
160, 184-5. 
PROTESTANT— 
view as to the period of Proba- 
tion, 373-4; modern The- 
ology, factors concerned 
in its development, 394; 
Church, one cause of its 
disintegration, 395-6. 
PROTESTANTISM AND 
CHURCH— 
British, and Unitarianism, 3-4. 
PROVIDENCE, DivinE— 


THE 


as underlying all popular 
Theism, 49. 

PsycHic ExIsTENCE (see Im- 
MORTALITY). 


until and after Judgment, 111. 
PsycHoLocy— 
bearing on doctrine of Re- 
generation, 310; religious 
phenomena in, 419-20. 


PUNISHMENT (see also PENALTY) — =" 


hardening effect on unregener- 
ate, 274; hardening effect 
transformed by Gospel, 
2743; effect on regenerate, 
2743; Synoptical mutual 
contrast between Life and, 
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349-50; as implying real | REconcILIATION— 
death for sin, 349-50. prevented by unrevealed pen- 


PuRGATORY— 
note on R.C. teaching, 329-30 ; 
as viewed by Early Church, 
372-3- 
PuRPOSE— 
of Christian Apologetics, 401 ; 
of self-consistency argu- 
ment as Christian Evid- 
ence, 405-6; of Gospel 
story of Christ, 406-7. 


~——-PURPOSE, DIVINE— 


concerning the, 70; collective 
in form, paternal in 
character, and conditional- 
biological in operation, 
B74, 3023" as ~ focused 
and fulfilled in Christ, 
376, 378-9; human des- 
tiny as subject of, 374; 
related to the Theologies, 
377; of Fatherhood, and 
realised in Collectivism, 
382; nature clarified by 
the doctrine of Fatherhood, 
384-5; and method as 
correlated by Evolution, 
386 ; and Realm of Nature 
as correlated by Evolution, 
386; as conceived by 
O207..390; iDyeiN-, 427 
its singleness and success 
affirmed by reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism, 397-8. 


QUAKERISM— 
and apprehension of doctrine 
of Regeneration, 94-5; 
and Christian Sacraments, 
455-6. 


RATIONALISM— 
in relation to Bible, 21-2; and 
doctrine of Justification, 
256-8 ; affecting the doc- 
trine of Regeneration, 
306-7. 

REAFFIRMATION OF EVANGELICAL- 
ISM (see EVANGELICAL RE- 
AFFIRMATION). 

REASON— 

indifference to appeal to the 
light of, 19-20. 
RECAPITULATION, DOCTRINE OF— 
explanatory note, 192-4. 


REDEMPTION— 
its universality, 17; one of 


alty, 167-8 ; death penalty 
necessary to, 168. 


REDEEMER— 
in relation to God’s purpose, 


376. 
ope erecta ee 


the ‘‘ three R’s”’ of early 
nineteenth century, 19-20 ; 
goal of, 64; expiatory, 
157-8, 159-60, 206 ; spon- 
taneity essential to God’s 
Love, 158-9; comparison 
with Evolution and method, 
160, 376; supposed in- 
congruity, 160-1 ; common 
elements, 161; restores 
lost environment, ~ 165, 
175-6; Evolutionary de- 
finition, 165; its relation 
with Evolution concealed 
by assumption of individual 
deathlessness, 165; result 
of this attitude, 165; em- 
phasis laid by Christ on 
redemptive attributes, 183 ; 
Medieval reflection on, 
192; Patristic views, 192; 
Justin Martyr, 192; Diog- 
netus, 192; Origen’s strong 
views, 194-5; Athanasius, 
194-5; Juristic views of 
Latin Church, 195 ; viewed 
by Augustine, 195; An- 
selm’s Cur Deus Homo, 195; 
Moral Influence theory, 197, 
199; Abelard’s definition, 
166, 197; inclination of 
Unitarians, 199; diverse 
theories held by modern 
Theologians, 200; Penal 
Substitution theory, 104, 
156-7, 199; and Incarna- 
tion, 128, 215; acme and 
crown of the Incarnation, 
205; and essential to it, 
205; creative purpose, 
209; supreme condition 
of final Evolution, 210; 
supplies goal of Evolution, 
2113; specially emphasised 
as Collectivist, 211 ; modern 
thought interpreted by 
the, 212; essential to 
true mysticism, 213 ; ‘‘ mys- 
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tical’? theory, 214; a 
new vital influence intro- 
duced into decadent human- 
ity, 214; is it conditioned ? 
214; requires trust in the 
Redeemer, 215; influence 
of God’s Fatherhood, 214 ; 
in light of inalienable Son- 
ship, 214; of potential 
Sonship, 52, 215; an 
eternal necessity, 215; 
collectivist basis of Justi- 
fication, 326; basis of 
O.T. acceptance, 235; ob- 
ject of faith, 237; view 
of individualistic thought, 
237; motive for good 
works, 244 ; work of Christ 
for us, 260; Summary— 
condition of Fatherhood, 
ground of Justification, 
new environment for per- 
sonal life, Kingdom of 
God as goal of, 260 ; neces- 
sary to communication of 
Divine disposition, 264; 
moral renewal after image 
of Christ as goal, 308-9 ; 
out of lifelessness by Love, 
346; peculiar to God 
alone, 346; and life of 
Fatherhood, 379; need 
for an expiatory form, 
422-3; as motive for 
obedient Holiness, 431-2. 


REDEMPTION, DOCTRINE OF— 
faltering enunciation of, 9, 


to; Anselm on, 15; sense 
of sin weakened by change 
of conception in, 11; and 
Broad Church, 14; called 
to question, 21-2 ; rejected 
by Fatherhood School, 23- 
4; interwoven with Justifi- 
cation, 214, 226-7; Re- 
generation, 260, 266-7; 
Kingdom of God, 260 ; and 
Substitution, 172; and 
Repentance, 172-3; and 
Evangelicalism, 154; hu- 
manitarian view, 165-6; 
conflicting views, 165-6; 
Evangelical doctrine de- 
fined, 176; Divine pre- 
rogative, 176; applies to 
life itself in the O.T., 178 ; 
significance of the priestly 


institutions in relation to, 
179; and the Passover, 
240; resentment against 
traditional treatment, 206 ; 
reaffirmation necessary to 
the Glory of Christ, 213; 
necessary to successful 
Evangelicalism, 213 ; neces- 
sary to pure spirituality, 
213; essential to all 
morality, 212; necessary 
to solid theology, 213; 
its truth emphasised by 
reaffirmed Evangelicalism, 
397; response of Luther- 
an era to the, 473-4; re- 
affirmed in light of modern 
thought, 383 (d); Father- 
hood, 209, 384 (d) ; Evolu- 
tion, 210, 386 (d); Gol- 
lectivism, 181, 191, 211,216, 
389 (d) ; Bible teaching (see 
Chap. VII. Part IT. A). 
REFORMATION PERIOD (see Syn- 
opsis, Chaps. [V.—X1., Parts 
II. B in each). 
REFORMED CHURCHES— 
condition of membership, 439. 
REFORMS, SOCIALAND POLITICAL— 
of early nineteenth century, 19- 
20. 
REGENERATION— <n 
one of the “three R’s”’ of early 
nineteenth century, 19-20; 
needed to constitute Divine 
Sonship, 52-3 ; as differing 
from Adoption and Justifi- 
cation, 219, 254-5, 305; 
relation between work of 
Christ and, 247, 255, 266; 
by Baptism, 248-9; chief 
Evangelical points, 262-3 ; 
by Holy Spirit, 262-3, 
298, 310-11, 387; con- 
stitutional, 263-4; priority 
to Faith, 262-3; its rela- 
tion to Redemption, 266; 
the Atonement as_ its 
basis, 266-7; a reversal 
of deterioration, 267-8 ; 
not new kind of life, 268 ; 
recovery of expiring life, 
268; implies conscious- 
ness of Sin, 269 ; does not 
destroy Personality, 270-1 ; 
change of environment 
necessary to, 271; as a 
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Miracle, 271 ; as mystical, 
271; 1+‘transmutation of 
Character, 272~3 ; natural 
process, 276; truly bio- 
logical, 280; a change in 
the moral centre of gravity, 
272-3 ; good definition of, 
270-1; after effects of 
early habits, 273 ; motives 
for, 273; Christ’s Resur- 
rection its symbol and 
pledge, 280; of Israelites 
by God, 289; effect of 
OES in “the Nit. 289% 
its goal in the O.T., 289; 
its biological aspect in 
O.T., 290; but lack of 
fulness, 290; a restora- 
tion to Unity, 293; its 
connection with the King- 
dom, 293; agency of, 
262-3, 298, 310, 387; 
motives of, 299; Filial, 
Biological, Collectivist, 301; 
N.T. realisation of O.T. 
anticipation, 301-2; as 
viewed by Justin Martyr, 
Irenzus, Tertullian, Greek 
Fathers generally, by 
Augustine and Pelagius, 
301-2 ;, Eckart, Suso, and 
Tauler, 302 ; Luther, 
302-3; and its factors, 
304-5; as conditioned in 
surrender of Free Will, 
304-5; basis and motive 
power of sanctification, 
305; in relation to chief 
factors of modern thought, 
309; its radical change 
maintained, 309-10 ; neces- 
sary to collectivist ideal, 
309-10; emphasis on 
threefold aspect, 309- 
Io; necessity for, 310; 
essentially ethical, 309-10; 
effected by Holy Spirit, 
310-11 ; and Eschatology 
as related to law of 
Catastrophe, 381; of in- 
dividuals needed to realise 
collectivist ideals, 382-3. 


REGENERATION, DOCTRINE OF— 
mischief of qualified, 8; appre- 


hension and affirmation 
by Methodist Movement, 
17; and Evangelicalism, 








19-20 ; reaffirmed by 
modern thought, 383 (f) ; 
reaffirmed by, 385 (f), 
and compared with, 
Fatherhood, 263-4; as 
correcting popular view of 
Divine Fatherhood, 379— 
80; reaffirmed by, 387 
(f), and compared with, 
Evolution, 267, 280; as 
reaffirmed by, 327, 389 (f), 
and as related to, Collec- 
tivism, 381; its inter- 
action, 381; is it collec- 
tive ? 286; the doctrine 
as chiefly developed from 
biological and  psycho- 
logical side, 310; adapta- 
tion to Scripture phrase- 
ology, 310; objections to 
Christian, 330 ; its truth re- 
affirmed, 309; emphasised 
by reaffirmed Evangelical- 
ism, 397; Bible teaching 
(see Chap. XI. Part IT. A). 
REGULARITY OF NATURE— 
in relation to Divine Imman- 
ence and Freedom, 413-4; 
place in Christianity, 413- 
4; needs ethical interpre- 
tation. 
REISCHLE OF HALLE— 
on power of Free Will in Re- 
generation, 307-8; and 
Kirn, on Second Advent, 
365-7; on Destiny of 
Material Universe, 367-8 ; 
and of Man, 378. 
RELIGION— 
influence of spirit of Collec- 
tivism on, 27; in relation 
to Ethics, 427; tested by 
moral dynamic, 435; 
united with morality in 
Christ, 436; present world- 
wide zeal in, 461-2. 
RELIGIOUS— 
awakening and its results, 9, 
Io; indecision, ill effects, 
8, 9; experiences, not to 
be ignored (see ExXPERI- 
ENCE), 356, 420-1, 424-7; 
and philosophic thought 
as embraced in Christi- 
anity, 416-7. 
REPENTANCE— 
prevented by unrevealed 
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penalty, 168; implies ac- 
ceptance of penalty, 168; 
faith on Christ, 222; ex- 
perience of, 269; priority 
to forgiveness, 265-6; a 
condition of preparation 
for the Kingdom, 292; 
motives of, 292 ; necessity 
and need for, 310; after 
bodily death, 328-9; as 
only escape from a woeful 
death, 350. 


wunnene REPRESENTATION, PRINCIPLE OF— 
its twofold aspect, 215; in- | 


voluntary and collective, 


ing in Corinthians, 360-1 ; 
and evolutionary method, 
376; Greek Fathers’ re- 
jection of a material, 370-1; 
view of the Medizvalperiod, 
370-1; view of the Reforma- 
tion period, 371; Sweden- 
borg on, 371-2; the glory 
of, 360; required by re- 
affirmed Evangelicalism, 
383; the one miracle 
Christian Apologetics aim 
at establishing, 401-2; and 
Incarnation as correlative, 


415-6. 


REVELATION oF GoD— 


215; voluntary and in- ~~ 
dividual, 215; in rela- as progressive, 17-18, 58; and 
tion to Justification and the method, 58; our place 
Adoption, 259; and in the progressive, 19; 
Collectivism, 169; and evolutionary conception of, 
Individualism, 169-70 ; 543; a postulate of faith, 


Jesus Christ embodiment 
of, 170; and suffering, 
171; basis of Redemption, 
172-3; and Dr. Denney’s 
objection to term “ repre- 
sentative,” 172-3; com- 
mon to God and Man, 182; 
development of the doc- 
trine, 182; only method by 
which individual doom can 
be escaped, 388. 


REPRODUCTION, DivinE— 
complete and incomplete, 75 ; 


obstacle to Divine Self, 
160; in relation to religi- 
ous experience, 424-6. 





245-6; Scripture, inter- 
communion between be- 
lievers, 282. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS— 
original, Medieval teaching on, 


tor; R.C. teaching, ror ; 
teaching of Aquinas, Io ; 
of “Scotus, Tor: ‘of ~Re= 
formers, IoI-2; meaning 
“ right-standing,”’ 187 ; 
supreme Christian obliga- 
tion to, 190-1; obtained 
by Faith, 243-4; man’s 
need of God’s, 243-4; 
what Divine righteousness 
is, 243-43; its source and 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN— 
required by modern thought, 
282. 
Mee RESURRECTION— 
of Christ (see CuRisT); bodily, ne- 


ground, 243-4. 
RITSCHL— 
on Justification, 258; on the 
collectivist aspect of Chris- 
tianity, 396; on Kingdom 


cessary to perfected Evolu- of God, 68-9. 

tion, 124-5 ; spiritual signi- | Riruat— 

ficance of Christ’s, 125-6 ; in relation to worship, 455. 
supreme instance of Christ’s | Romanismm— 


power over the body, 131— 
2; pledge of Immortality, 
150; Christ’s completed 
Death, 187; seal of Son- 
ship, 239-40; necessary 


repudiates old Evangelicalism, 

3-4; conception of the 

Church, 28, 68; popular 

discredit in early nineteenth 
¢ century, 3-4; obscured 
to Baptismal profession, truth of Justification and 
343-4 ; symbol and pledge the simplicity of Faith, 
of Regeneration, 279-80, 21,250, 252. e255 se on 
387; inconsistencies in Dual Destiny, 369; on 
universal, 330-2 ; material period of Probation, 373- 
and physical, 331; teach- 4. 
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Rurn— 
one of tee | three K's” of 
early Evangelicalism, I9- 
20; the doctrine challenged, 
21-2; of sinful man em- 
phasised by reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism, 397 ; 


SABELLIANISM, 159-60. 
SACERDOTALISM— 
opposition to reconciliation 
with Evangelicalism, 33-4 ; 
regarded as  non-Evan- 
gelical, 46. 
SACRAMENTARIANISM— 
advent of, 248-9, 251. 
SACRAMENTS— 
efficacy of, 17; supposed ex- 
clusive right to administer, 
21; regenerating and re- 
deeming, 283-4; central 
thought in Baptism, their 
interrelation, 284-5 ; value 
of participation, 285 ; their 
use in worship, 455-6. 
SACRIFICE— 
effect of Divine, 202; efficacy 
of Christ’s, on Cross, 202. 
SALMOND— 
on Destiny, 369; on period of 
Probation, 373-4. 


Mtoe, SALVATION— 


of, tg-20; Unitarian 
view of, 23-4; from Doom 
rather than from Sin, 150; 
applied to believers and 
unbelievers, Ig0—-1 ; as need 
of Divine self-appeasement. 
205; accessible through 
simplicity of faith, 216-7; 
O.T. aspect, 160; as taught 
in N.T.,392; by faith, 247-9, 
254-5; by sacraments, 
248-9 ; religious and ethical 
aspects, 249; transcend- 
ency, 316-7; the doctrine 
with that of Sin distinctive 
of Christianity, 416-7. 
SANCTIFICATION— 

attainment and means of, 17; 
how accomplished though 
legally hopeless, 243-4; 
relation between the work 
of Christ and, 246; pro- 
gressive, hindered by early 
bad habits, 273; Divine 
discipline, 273; Christ’s 


plan 
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place in, 276; earthly 
limitation, 278; and the 
ethical conception of, 304-5, 
308-9 ; as based on Re- 
generation, 305; Free Will 
in the process of, 305-6. 
SAVIOUR (see CHRIST). 
SCHLEIERMACHER— 
on Justification, 258. 
ScIENCE— 
the Scientist and his ‘ Evolu- 
tion Force,”’ 55—6 ; modern 
contribution to affirmation 
of Man’s Destiny, 374-5 ; 
as objecting to Miracles, 
412; no ground for their 
improbability, 413-4; con- 


ception of natural law 
and moral evil, 412-3; 
scientific apologetic en- 


hanced by emphasising the 
collectivist goal, 417. 
Scorus— 
concerning original righteous- 
ness, IOT. 
SCRIPTURES (see BIBLE). 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS— 
salient feature of Divine and 
human personalities, 55-6 ; 
Kant quoted, 322. 
SELF-CONSISTENCY OF THE GOSPEL 
STORY— 
as an argument for the trust- 
worthiness of Christ, 403-4, 
404-5, 4053; in its form, 
substance, and its purpose 
as Christian evidence, 404— 
6; importance as Christian 
evidence, 406; evidence 
enhanced by emphasising 
biological evolution, 417. 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT— 
place in Christianity, 416-7. 
SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS— 
one foe of Evangelicalism, 34 ; 
forms of, 34; and _ the 
Christian doctrines of Sin 
and Salvation, 416-7. 
SHEOL— 
much human speculation but 
little Bible reference, 325- 
6; O.T. hope and fear con- 
cerning ; the N.T. certainty 
concerning the issue of, 
348-9; concerning fate 
of Capernaum, 351; Syn- 
optists’ hint as to, 351 5 
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hinted at in Acts, Peter, 
james, and Jude, 352. 


SIMON THE SORCERER— ‘ 
his destiny as referred to in 


Olmeer SIN— 


Acts, 352. 


Man and his, 71-115; doctrines, 


92; creaturely, unnatural, 
and racial, 72; evidence 
of, 72; not act of God, 
72; characteristic of man- 
kind, 72; but not original 
state, -73-4, 80-1;  per- 
sonal blameworthiness, 72 ; 
original sin, self-contra- 
dictory, 74; relation to 
sonship, 75, 118-9; not 
characteristic of original 
humanity, 80-1; due to 
original evil choice, 73-4, 
74-5, 81; why this was 
possible, 73-4, 102-3 ; how 
affected by Evolution, 80-1; 
opposed to Evolution, 82 ; 
arrests continuity of life, 
165; decay of life, 84-5; 
destroys true environment, 
165 ; denounced by natural 
law, 413-4; opposed to 
rational paramountcy, 81 ; 
in what sin consists, 81 ; 
not man’s possession of 
animal instincts, 81; de- 
finition of, 82; and moral 
freedom, 82 ; evil tendency 
of results of, 82-3; Chris- 
tian idea of, 82-3; discord 
characteristic of, 83-4; 
irrational and derationalis- 
ing, 84-5; relation to 
Collectivism, 87; isolating 
tendency in community, 
87; sin and the race, 
87-8; remedy for racial, 
90-1 ; origin, 102~3 ; early 
teaching concerning origin, 
Io4-5; teaching of Cas- 
sianus, 106-7; as. ex- 
hibiting individual and 
collective guilt, 114-5; 
chief aspects of free choice, 
93-4, 96; a refusal to 
conform to moral order, 
164; causes disintegration 
and ultimate death, 164; 
disorder of personal rela- 
tions, 166; distorting 








effects, 422-3; maximum 
penalty escaped by Chris- 
tians, 173-4; the Cross is 
the penalty,183-4 ; present- 
day superficial view, 208-9 ; 
Reformers on, 198-9 ; caus- 
ing loss of sense of sonship, 
201 ; final extinction, 320 ; 
external penalty, 320; 
vicarious and _ personal 
death penalty, 320-1 ; not 
inevitable necessity, 313-4 ; 
dualism, 313-4; relation 
to God, 339; Libertarian 
and Determinist stand- 
points, 339-40; acknow- 
ledgment given by trust- 
worthiness of Christ, 401-3; 
breach of moral constitu- 
tion, 428; depths of, 476. 


S1n, DocTRINE oF— 
and Man, 92; apprehension 


of Augustine, 15; com- 
pared with that of Father- 
hood, 72-3; and view of 
completed Fatherhood, 72— 
3; and potential Father- 
hood, 73-4; as influencing 
popular conception of 
Fatherhood and Darwinian- 
ism, 110; its complement, 
116-7 ; reaffirmed by 
modern thought, 383 (c); 
Fatherhood, 384 (c) ; Evol- 
ution, 386 (c); Collectiv- 
ism, 388 (c); and Salva- 
tion, doctrines distinctive 
of Christianity, 416-7; 
response of Augustinian 
era to, 473-4; Bible teach- 
ing (see Chap. VI. Part 
IT. A). 


SINLESSNESS— 
of Christ (see CHRIST); neces- 


sary for true Evolution, 
I22-3; affirmations re- 
garding, 122-3; at birth, 
affirmed by some of Early 
Fathers, 104-5. 


SINNERS— 
no reproduction of God, 51-2 5 


self-eliminative view of fate 
of, 320-1. 


SOCIAL ORGANISM— 
its relation to the moral, con- 


stitution, 428-9; standard, 
430-1; and motives, 434-5. 
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SoctaL REFORM— 
realised only through regener- 
ated individuals, 381-2. 
SOcIALISM— 
as requiring the Kingdom of 
God, 69. 
SocleETY— 
as sanctioned by Divine Col- 
lectivism, 56-7; as effect- 
ed by work of the Church, 
459-60. 
Socinus— 
misconception of Justification, 
257-8; on Regeneration, 
306-7 ; on Divine Father- 
hood, 394-5. 
SocrloLocicaL ASPECT— 
of Christian Salvation, 396; 


influence on _ systematic 
theology, 396. 

SOLIDARITY OF THE HUMAN 
RacE— 

explains vicarious suffering, 
203-4. 


=~S ONSHIP, DivINE— 


of Christ (see CHRIST); con- 
ditioned by Redemption 
and Regeneration, 52-3; 
relation to Sin, 75; moral 
freedom essential, 75; 
social order necessary, 85 ; 
Patristic treatment, Ioo—-1; 
human and Divine, 82-3; 
inalienable, 201; poten- 
tial, 33, 102, 201, 316-7; 
loss of sense of sonship 
through Sin, 201; why it 
belongs to the individual, 
216-7, 345; evolution 
from racial life, 221; and 
Justification—a _ parallel, 
235-6; basis of Israel’s, 
235-6; Israel’s sonship 
realised in Christ, 288; 
privileges, 238; of man 
dependent on that of 
Christ, 239-40; Resurrec- 
tion seal of, 239-40; free 
gift not an intrinsic right, 
239-40; position of be- 
lievers through Christ’s 
death, 244-5; limitation, 
245-6 ; created type found 
in Christ, 264, 288; con- 
sciousness of, helpful to 
the soul, 265; ultimate 
sonship of Israelites, 288 ; 
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conception of the O.T., 
288; its commencement 
proclaimed in N.T., 419; 
necessary factor to Divine, 
291 ; opposing kinds con- 
trasted, 293; biological 
and collectivist element, 
293; destiny of redeemed 
man, 316; universal or 


otherwise, 316-7; as 
apprehended by Reformed 
Theology, 394-5, 472-3. 
collective, aim of God’s 


love, 343-4; and individual, 
345;  post- Reformation 
investigation, 472-3. 
SouL— 
origin of individual souls, 103 ; 
modern German view, 104; 
its relation to the work of 
Christ, 275-6; linked to 
Christ by faith, 239-40, 
241-2; relation to work 
of Spirit, 275-6; inter- 
action at Regeneration, 
281 ; deathlessness, 320-1; 
persistence, 322;  per- 
manency in relation to 
bodily death, 326, 328-9; 
worthiness for the Divine 
compassion, 320-1; dig- 
nity respected, 321-2; 
and discarnate state, 328-9 ; 
arbiter of its own fate, 
333-4: 
SOVEREIGNTY, DIvINE— 
controversy as to relation of 
Free Will and, 17; affirmed, 
98; Luther and Calvin 
on, 394. 
SPENCER— 
on Justification, 256-7. 
SPINOozA— 
exaggerates Divine Immanence, 
67-8. 
SpirIt, HoLy— 
personality of, 55, 57, 139 
ff., 385-9 (f) ; work of, 6, 
15, 18, 302, 397, 437, 449, 
447, 448, 476; present- 
day emphasis, 6; em- 
hasised by Quakerism, 
Nansaaiom, Pietism, and 
Methodism, work in the 
Apostles, 19; action on 
soul, 264; necessary to 
convert order into dis- 


ey 
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order, 271; collectively 
through individuals, 277 ; 
Synoptists’ conception, 
292; factor in Regenera- 
tion and efficient cause, 
303-5, 311, 385-7; work 
in Resurrection, 384; aid 
in religious experience, 


425; objections to this, 
432-3; work in Collec- 
tivism, 389; imparter of 


Life, 386; post-Reforma- 
tion investigation of the 
work, concerning Sonship, 
Destiny, Function of the 
Church, Christian Ethics, 
Nature of the Bible, 472 ; 
modern apprehension of 
responsive attitude, 253-4; 
doctrine as reaffirmed, 70 ; 
distinguished from act of 
Justification, 253-4; doc- 
trine, affirmed in Patristic 
period, 63; manifestations, 
332; development of 
the doctrine, 396; Nature 
and Function, 397; 
man’s absolute depend- 
ence upon, 422; in rela- 
tion to Ethics, 428; in 
relation to Fatherhood, 
Evolution, Collectivism, 
385 (1), 387 (f), 389 (f); 
modern affirmation of work 
of, 437, 473-4; and Church 
(see CHURCH); present 
need for help of, 460-1; 
weapon for Nationalised 
Theism, 464; mystery of, 
470. 
SPIRITUAL AWAKENINGS— 

proceed from Spirit of Life, 

278-9. 


SPIRITUALITY, Divine— 


conception of, 49; of the 
Church (see Cuurcu), its 
meaning, 437-8; Church 


outlook, 461-2, 466-7; 
effect of Evangelical re- 
affirmation, 472; versus 


Nationalised Theism, 464. 
STANLEY, DEAN— 
on Universal Divine Father- 
hood, 66-7. 
STATE, THE— 
as sanctioned by Divine Col- 
lectivism, 57; in relation 
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to Church freedom, 442-3 ; 
relation to Church, 463-4. 
“SuB-FATHERLY’”’ STATE OF 
Man— 
unable to correlate the factors 
of modern thought, 39-40 ; 
regarded as non-Evan- 
gelical, 46. 
SUBSTITUTION, REPRESENTATIVE— 
caricatured by Individualism, 
172; pertinent to Col- 
lectivism, 172; in suffer- 
ing, true meaning, 172; 
ultimate form of Redemp- 
tion, 172-3; indefensible 
or indispensable ? 174-5 ; 
as endured death, 208-9. 
SUFFERING— 


: =a 
influence on moral develop- 


ment, 85; alone, nota 
symbol of the awfulness of 
Sin, 168; and representa- 
tion, 171 ; for human sin, 
cannot be truly vicarious, 
7s 
SURRENDER— 
to God, dangers of over-em- 
phasis, 275-6; the attitude 
of the soul towards work of 
Holy Spirit, 275-6; attitude 
rather than act, 275-6; 
not passive but strenuous, 
275-6. 
SURVIVAL— 
conscious, in relation to Evolu- 
tion, 326-7 ; alternative to 
revival, 326-7. 


Suso— 

on Regeneration, 302. 
SWEDENBORG— 

on Resurrection, 371-2. 
SYMBOLISM— ; 


in relation to worship, 455-6. 
SYNERGISM— 

and Predestination, 107-8. 
SYNOPTISTS (see Synopsis). 


TASK OF EVANGELICAL REAFFIR- 
MATION (see EVANGELICAL 
REAFFIRMATION). 

TATIAN— 

and the Logos doctrine, 61-2 2 
on Regeneration, 302 ; on 
Man's Destiny, 368-9. 

TERTULLIAN— 

on Divine Nature, 61-2; on 
Regeneration, 301-2. 
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THEISM— 
and natural law, 413-4; 
practical advantage of 
historical Christianity over 
a bare, 419, 421-2; ad- 
vantage over non-Theistic 
faiths, 419, 419-20; per- 
manency assured, 419-20 ; 
relation to Theology, 420 ; 
in relation to morality, 
standard, 429; motives, 
431-2;  Church’s_non- 
recognition of nationalised, 
463-4 ; as the Anti-Christ, 
464-5. 
THEODORE OF MopsuEsTIA— 
on nature of God, 61-2; on 
the Incarnation, 393. 
THEODORET— 
on Incarnation, 393. 
ew THEOLOG Y— 
uncertainty of present-day, 
3-4; ill effects of this, 8; 
misconceptions of growth, 
12-13; imperfection of 
Evangelical conception of 
growth, 13; Moral Free- 
dom, 80; purposive char- 
acter of, 377; present 
Christo-centric tendency, 
397; past development of, 
396; Christian, must be 
exegetical,411 ; and History 
as centring round Christ 
and His Cross, 411-12; 
bearing on religious experi- 
ence, 420; expected out- 
burst of activity in, 663-4. 
THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH— 
on Man’s Destiny, 368-9. 
THoMAs— 
confession of the Incarnation, 
451-2. 
TRADITION— 
danger of indiscriminate attach- 
ment to, 10-11; indiffer- 
ence to appeal to Church, 
19-20. 
TRADUCIANISM— 
contrasted with Creationism, 
103; Augustine attitude 
towards, 103. 
<—-w'T RANSCENDENCE, DIVINE— 
doctrine of, 40-1; affirmed in 
past and in present, 49, 
76; reproduced in individ- 
ual distinctness of Person- 
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ality, 56-7; exaggerated 
by Reformation period, 
66; modern reaction from 
this, 66-7; exaggerated 
by Deism of the eighteenth 
century, 67; manifested 
in work of Regeneration, 
310-11 ; harmonised with 
Immanence in Christianity, 


416-7. 


TRENT, COUNCIL OF, 1545— 
on justification, 453-4. 
TRINITY OF GoD (see Gop, 


FATHER, SPIRIT)— 


treatment of doctrine by popu- 


lar Broad Church, 12-13, 
19-20; by Fatherhood 
School, 23-4; and con- 
ception of Divine Father- 
hood, 51, 57-8; implied 
in attribute of Life, 55-6 ; 
as implying Collectivism, 
50-7; origin of doctrine, 
46, 57-8; summing up 
the Collectivist, Biological 
and Paternal aspects of 
God’s nature, 57-8, 63; 
present reaffirmation of 
doctrine, 70; affirmed but 
not explained by Patristic 
period, 61; and ante- 
mundane Logos as devel- 
oped by Early Church, 
62-3; views of various 
Schoolmen, 145-7; of 
Trinitarians, 147; of 
Kenoticists,147 ; reaffirmed 
doctrine as helping to 
emphasise Divine Father- 
hood, 379, 384; doctrine 
preserved in _ reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism, 383; re- 
lation to religious experi- 
ence, 426. 


TRITHEISM, 149-50. 
TrRusT IN CHRIST— 
a great venture and a moral 


test, 417-8; for Church 
membership, 438; in re- 
lation to Baptism, 438-9 ; 
obligations, 439 ; fruits, 439- 
40; renewal and Church 
discipline, 439-40; uni- 
fying power, 444-5, 452-3 ; 
minimum fact in Church 
Union, 45. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS (see CHRIST), 


anil 
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TRUTH— 
value of the community as the 
custodian of Gospel, 283 ; 
Church its guardian, 283 ; 
Gospel, its embodiment 
in Baptism, 283; in the 
“Lord’s Supper,’ 283-4, 
285; Gospel, atmosphere 
of God’s Love necessary, 
285-6 ; elucidated by con- 
flicting errors, 312—3 ; three 
tests of, 403; in relation 
to Church Unity, 450. 
TYNDALE— 
rejects the natural immortality 
of the soul, 112-3. 


UNCERTAINTY, DOGMATIC— 
concerning Man’s Destiny, as 
put aside by reaffirmed 
Evangelicalism, 374-5. 
UNFIT, THE— 
refitment for, 169. 
UNIFORMITY OF NATURE— 
as not incompatible with Gospel 
story, 413-4. 


“ence U NITARIANISM— 


unsuccessful claim to present 
the original Galilean 


Gospel, 3-4; its adherents | 


stationary and sometimes 
decreasing in number, 3~—4 ; 
pervades modern Protest- 
antism, 3-4; view of 
Christ’s work marks Father- 
hood School, 24; influence 
on Established Church of 
England, 3-4; on English 
Nonconformity, 4; on 
Scottish Presbyterianism, 
43; embodied in un- 
attached Theists, 3-4; 
springs from bare ortho- 
doxy, 4-5 ; opposition to re- 
conciliation with Evangeli- 
calism, 31-2; eighteenth- 
century Deism still extant 
in some forms of, 67; sub- 
Unitarian spirit diffused, 
24; conception of Divine 
Fatherhood, 51. 


rwwceinaceon” LU NIT Y— 


dependent on Spirit of Progress, 
39-40; of the Church, 
437-8, 443-4, 452-3 ; con- 
ditions for such, 444-5, 
440-7; requires trust in 
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common Saviour, 444-5; 
realisationof existing union, 
and mutual rights, 446; 
freedom of protest and 
propagandism, 446 ; schism 
is non-recognition, 444—5 ; 
federation before fusion, 
446-7 ; present reorganisa- 
tion, 447-8; in relation 
to truth and formula, 
452-3; promoted by re- 
affirmed Evangelicalism, 
452-3; of God as implied 
in attribute of Life, 55-6; 
racial, and individual free- 
dom, 103; tendency to 
over-emphasise, 109-10. 
UNIVERSALISM— 

conception of Judgment. to 
come, 7; explanation of, 
319; element in common 
with Conditionalism, 320 ; 
element in common with 
Augustinianism, 319; con- 
trasted with Collectivism, 


339; individualistic in 
tone, 339; not justifiable 
from Synoptists, 350; 
fallacy exposed by reaffirm- 
ation of Man’s Destiny, 
375;  Christ’s. supposed 
teaching of, 356; Paul’s 


supposed teaching of, 357 ; 
ve Divine Fatherhood, 394. 
UNIVERSE, MATERIAL— 
future destiny as conceived 
by the Church, 366-8. 


VAGUENESS— 

danger of superficial, to-11. 
VIRTUE— 

instances of rewards, 346. 


WESLEY AND WHITEFIELD— 
apprehension and reaffirmation 
of doctrine of Regenera- 
tion, 17. 
WESTERN CHURCH— 
concerning Destiny, 369. 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION— 
on Second Advent, 365-6; on 
Resurrection, 365-6. 
WHITE, EpwarpD— 
on immortality, 113. 
WILL-POoWER— 
a salient feature of the Divine 
and human personalities, 
55-6, 


Re, 
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WILLIAMS and WiLson— 
fon Single Destiny, of |Man, 
369. 
Witson, ARCHDEACON— | pat 
on Regeneration, 214; ‘the 
Incarnation in relation’ to 
Salvation, 396. ish 
WIsDOM OF GoD, 70. re 
WorD, THE— taal ba} 
as factor in Regeneration, being 
the instrumental cause, 


303-3: 


= WoRK— 


of Church, in relation to Society, 
459-60; spirituality of 
method, 459-60; regulated 
by Scripture, 460; need 
for Evangelical reaffirma- 
tion, 460-1; intimately 
related to worship, 453-4 ; 
conditions for its spiritu- 
ality, 457-8 ; growing order 
and freedom, 458; of the 
Spirit (see SPrrRit). 
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WorLD— 

its\distinction from ‘‘ Church ” 
broken down, 23-4; good 
and evil co-existent in, 
337; ethical bearing of 
end of, 340-1 ; completed 
moral evolution synchron- 
ises with end of, 340-1; 
Evangelisation, present 
consciousness of, 465-6. 

WoRSHIP— 

value of collective, 73-4; in- 
timately related to work, 
453-4; in prayer and 
praise, 454-5; in ritual 
and symbolism, 455; in 
sacraments, 451-6; in 
preaching, 456; as affected 
by reaffirmed Evangelical- 
ism, 456-7 ; its spirituality, 
450-7. 


ZWINGLI— ‘ 
concerning Justification, 255. 
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GLOSSARY OF CERTAIN TERMS IN 
THEOLOGY 


(ADAPTED FROM STANDARD AUTHORITIES). 


——- 


[The sense of many of the following terms will be found amply 
indicated on their first occurrence in this volume ; but the general 
reader, coming upon them in their subsequent appearance, may 
find the following brief definitions serviceable. ] 


Annihilationism.—The doctrine that annihilation is the natural 
destiny of all who do not receive immortality as a special 
gift from Christ ; or otherwise that the doctrine that annihi- 
lation will be specially inflicted as a doom upon the finally 
impenitent. 

Anthropomorphism.—The conception or representation of God 
with human qualities and affections. 

Antinomianism.—The doctrine of those who maintain that 
Christians are freed from the moral law. 

Apokatastasis.—The final restoration of all things, in which all 
the wicked of all time will be fully restored to the favour of 
God. 

Apologetics.—That branch of demonstrative or argumentative 
theology which is concerned with the grounds and defence 
of Christian belief and hope. 

Ayminianism.—The doctrines of James Arminius (1560-1609). 
These doctrines include conditional election and reproba- 
tion ; universal provision, both of redemption and for 
regeneration by Christ, through the Holy Spirit, which is 
the gift of God ; also resistible grace, with the constant 
possibility of a fall from it. 

Augustinianism.—The doctrines of sin and grace developed by 
St. Augustine (354-430 a.D.). As held by the Lutherans 


and Calvinists its main points are the sovereignty of God, 
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the spiritual depravity and inability of man, and absolute 
grace in salvation. 

Calvinism.—The theological tenets or doctrines of John Calvin. 
The five points of Calvinism are (1) God elects individuals 
to be saved ; (2) He designs complete redemption for those 
elect only ; (3) fallen man is of himself incapable of true 
faith and repentance ; (4) God’s grace is efficacious for the 
salvation of the elect ; (5) a soul once regenerated and con- 
verted is never ultimately lost. 

Causation.—The law that every event, whether a beginning or a 
change, requires an appropriate and adequate cause. 

Chiliasm.—Millenarianism as taught in the earlier history of the 
Church. 

Christology.—That branch of theology which treats of the person 
and character of Jesus Christ. 

Collectivism.—The name of a theory of political economy which 
advocates the state ownership of land and the means of 
production and distribution ; used in this book in the wider 
sense of conscious co-operative communion of two or more 
beings as an organic whole. 

Creattonism.—The philosophical doctrine that matter and all 
things were created substantially as they now exist by 
the fiat of an Omnipotent Creator, and not gradually 
evolved or developed. Theologically, that each human 
soul is a special creation. 

Deism.—The belief propagated in the eighteenth century that 
God is not known otherwise than by the works of nature— 
hence, natural religion apart from revelation. 

Determinism.—The doctrine that whatever is or happens is 
entirely determined by antecedent causes, and ultimately 
by God. 

Eschatology.—The doctrine of the last or final things; that 
branch of theology which treats of the end of the world and 
man’s condition or state after death. 

Evangelical.—Conformable to the requirements or principles of 
the Gospel, especially as these are set forth in the New 
Testament ; specifically applied to that section in the 
Protestant Churches who base their principles on Scripture 
alone, and who give distinctive prominence to such doctrines 
as the guilt and corruption of man’s nature by the Fall, 
Atonement by the life and sufferings and death of Christ, 
Justification by faith in Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion and sanctification, and the Divine exercise 
of free and unmerited Grace. 

Evolution.—The process of evolving or becoming developed : 
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specifically, the biological doctrine which derives all forms of 
life by gradual modification from earlier and simpler forms, 
or from one rudimentary form. 

Gnosticism.—(Gr. Gnosis = knowing). Aneclecticsystem of religion 
and philosophy, existing from the first to the sixth century, 
which taught that knowledge rather than faith or philosophy 
was the key to salvation. The Gnostics held that all exist- 
ences, natural and spiritual, are derived from the Deity by 
successive emanations oreons. Christ was merely a superior 
eon. 

Historicity.—The quality of being true as history. 

Iliuminationist.—A person who affects to possess extraordinary 
spiritual knowledge or gifts, whether justly or not. 

Immanence.—Indwelling. In modern theology the word is 
applied to the operations of a Creator conceived as in organic 
connection with His creation. The doctrine of an Immanent 
Deity does not necessarily imply that the world, or the soul 
of the world is God, but only that God permeates the world. 

Individualism.—Personal independence of action, character or 
interests; the theory of government that favours the utmost 
liberty of the individual, socially, religiously and economic- 
ally. 

Infralapsarianism.—The doctrine respecting the order of decrees 
that place the decree of predestination and election after 
that of the fall of man: opposed to supra-lapsarianism, 
which inverts this order. 

Institutionalism.—The spirit that exalts established institu- 
tions, especially in religion ; opposed to individual religious 
consciousness and direct access to God. 

Jansenism.—The system of belief which the Roman Catholic 
bishop, Cornelius Jansen, claimed to have formulated from 
the writings of Augustine in 1640, characterised by the 
doctrine of irrestistible grace and utter natural depravity ; 
combined with mysticism. 

Kenoticist.—A believer in the doctrine of Kenosis, or the self- 
limitation and self-renunciation of the Son of God in the 
Incarnation ; expressed in the laying aside by Him of the 
Divine form of existence, and the emptying of the Divine 
essence out of Himself. 

Latitudinarian.—One who departs in views from the strict 
standards of orthodoxy, or who is loose and unrestrained 
in respect of his religious opinions. 

Logos.—The Divine Word ; the transcendent Divine reason as 
expressed in a distinct personality ; the Second Person in 
the Trinity, both before and after the Incarnation. 
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Millenarianism.—The belief that Christ will reign personally 
on the earth with his saints for a thousand years, or an 
indefinitely long period, before the end of the world. 

Nivvana.—A Buddhist doctrine signifying the final absorption 
of the individual soul in God, with the loss of all personal 
desire. 

Obscurantist—One whose principles and temper of mind tend to 
check enlightenment in himself and others. 

Pantheism.—The doctrine which holds that God and the universe 
are identical. 

Pelagianism.—The body of doctrines—especially the doctrines 
of anthropology—held by the followers of Pelagius, a British 
monk about 400 a.p. In the attempt to vindicate human 
freedom and responsibility, the Pelagians denied original 
sin, confined grace to forgiveness, asserted that man’s will, 
unaided by Divine grace, is capable of spiritual good, and 
maintained that Adam’s fall only involved himself. 

Pietism.—The movement inaugurated by the Pietists who, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, revived the declining 
piety of the Lutheran Churches in Germany, and who 
emphasised devotion or godliness of life, as distinguished 
from mere intellectual orthodoxy. 

Platonism.—Plato’s philosophy : specifically, intuitionalism (the 
doctrine of innate ideas as opposed to sense perception, and 
as opposed to experimentalism). 

Positivism.—A system of philosophy elaborated in Paris by 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857), having as its foundation the 
doctrine that man can have no knowledge of anything but 
phenomena, and that our knowledge of phenomenais relative, 
not absolute. 

Rationalism.—The subjection of religious doctrine and Scriptural 
interpretation to the test of human reason or understanding ; 
the rejection of dogmatic authority as against reason. 
More specifically, that school who deny the existence of any 
authoritative and supernatural revelation, and which 
maintains that the reason is of itself, and unaided by special 
Divine inspiration, adequate to ascertain all attainable 
religious truth. 

Sabellian.—One who adheres to the doctrine taught by Sabellius 
that God exists as one Person, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit being but different manifestations of God. 

Socinianism.—The doctrines of the Italian theologians, Loelius 
Socinus and Faustus Socinus, who held that Christ was a 
man, mitaculously conceived and Divinely endowed, and 
thus entitled to honour and reverence, but not to Divine 
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worship ; that the object of His death was to perfect His 
example ; that baptism is a declarative rite merely, and 
the Lord’s Supper commemorative ; that the Holy Spirit is 
not a distinct person, but the Divine energy ; and the 
authority of Scripture is subordinate to reason. 

Spinozism.—A system of thought developed by Spinoza (1632- 
77), who regarded the absolute as the one infinite and 
universal substance. 

Synergism.—The co-operation of human effort with Divine grace 
in the salvation of the soul. 

Synoptisis.—The writers of the first three Gospels, called “ Syn- 
optic” Gospels, from their agreement in narrating nearly 
the same events in somewhat similar language, and from a 
common point of view. 

Teleology.—The doctrine of final causes ; the theory of tendency 
to an end ; pertaining to design or purpose. 

Theism.—The theory that affirms the existence of one infinite 
personal God, the Creator, Preserver, and Ruler of the 
universe ; contradistinguished, from Polytheism and Pan- 
theism. 

Traducianism.—The doctrine that the soul, equally with the 
body, is produced and begotten by the parent or parents, 
Opposed to Creationism. 

Tvanscendence.—Specifically, the existence of God above and 
apart from the universe, and not limited by time or space, 
so that He acts upon it, as it were, from without. 

Trinitavianism.—The doctrine of the Trinity, namely, that a 
threefold personality exists in the one Divine Being or 
Substance ; the union in one God of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, as three infinite persons. 

Unitavianism.—The doctrine of those who deny the Trinity. 
The more conservative of these accept the Bible as teaching 
the Divinity (as distinguished from the Deity) of Christ, 
while the more radical are rationalistic, and some hold merely 
a form of Deism. 

Universalism.—The belief that all mankind will eventually be 
redeemed from sin, and be brought back to God. 

Vicavious.—Made or performed by substitution ; suffered or done 
in the place of, or for, the sake of another. Theologically, 
it refers to the doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ as a sub- 
stitute from the penalties incurred by sinners. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





A new Series by leading Expositors in all the Churches, designed to encourage 
a healthy reaction in the direction of expository preaching. 


The Short Course Series. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, B.D. 


Prick 2s. NET PER VOLUME. 


First Three Volumes now ready— 


A Cry for Justice: A Study in Amos. By Prof. Joun EK. 
McFapyen, D.D. 


The Beatitudes. By Rev. Ropert H. Fisuer, D.D. 
The Lenten Psalms. By the Eprror. 


Ready in December— 
The Psalm of Psalms. By Prof. James Srauxer, D.D. 
The Song and the Soil. By Prof. W. G. Jorpay, D.D. 
The Higher Powers of the Soul. By Rev. Gzo. M‘Harpy, D.D. 
Complete List of Volumes in preparation Free. 


The Great Texts of the Bible. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 
First and Second Four-Volume Sets (already published) — 





1. Isaraq. 5. Deuteronomy to EstHER. 
2. Sr. Marg. 6. Romans (Completion). 
8. Genesis to NUMBERS. 7. St. Jonn’s GosPrn. 


4, Acts, Romans i. to viii, 8. Frest CoRINTHIANS. 


Third Four-Volume Set (Two Volumes now ready)— 
Sr. Joun (completion). Jamus to JUDE. 


If the Four Volumes published in Spring and Autumn each 
year are ordered in advance, before 13th December, they will be 
supplied at the subscription price of 24s. net ; otherwise, the published 
price of each Volume is 10s. 

Except when the Complete Series—probably twenty Volumes—is 
subscribed for, Volumes belonging to the First and Second Four-Volume 
Sets can now only be had at the regular published price of 10s, per 
volume. 

‘It is difficult, indeed, to say anything fresh about the successive volumes of this excellent 
series, Each new volume proves itself as good as the last, The expositions are excellent, 
the illustrations plentiful and apt. The proper use of these books will add clearness and 
freshness to many a pulpit.’—Churchman. 


A full Prospectus of ‘The Great Tests of the Bible’ free on application, 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Latest Publications. 


The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. By Prof. 
H. R. Macxinvosu, D.Phil., D.D., Edinburgh. A new volume of 
the ‘International Theological Library.’ 10s. 6d. 


Three new Volumes of the ‘ International Critical Commentary.’ 


Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah. By Profs. H. 
G. Mircuett, D.D.; J. M. P. Surrn, Ph.D.; and J. A. Bewsr, 
Ph.D. 12s. 

The Johannine Epistles. By Rev. A. E. Brooxz, B.D., King’s 
College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


Thessalonians. By Prof. J. E. Framn, M.A., New York. 10s. 6d. 





Eternal Life: A Study of its Implications and Applications. By 
Baron Frieprich Von Hiicen, Member of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society. Post 8vo, 8s. net. 


The Sources of Religious Insight. By Prof. Jostan Roycz, 
LL.D., Harvard University. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. By 
Freperick Jonzs Buss, Ph.D., Rochester, N.Y. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, By Rev. 
Apam C. Wetcu, Theol.D., Glasgow. The Kerr Lectures for 
1912-1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The work exhibits throughout a clearness of insight, sanity of judgment, and rever- 
ence of tone which entitle it to a prominent position among the newest books on the Old 
Testament.’—Christian World. 


Types of English Piety. By Rev. R. H. Coats, B.D. 
4s, net. 


‘Mr. Coats has interpreted for us the religious tendencies of our day with a balanced 
judgment and with a fine literary finish which make his book delightful and profitable 
reading. We heartily commend this discriminating and illuminating work to our 
readers.’—London Quarterly Review, 


Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources. 
By Prof. Carl Clemen, Bonn. Authorised English Translation. 


Our Growing Creed. By Prof. W. D. M‘Laren, M.A., Mel- 


bourne. 


The Gospel of Gladness. By Rev. Joun CuirrorD, M.A., D.D., 
London. New Volume ‘The Scholar as Preacher’ Series. 4s. 6d. net. 


Faith and the New Testament. By Rev. A. W. F. Buunt, 
M.A. Qs. net. 


_ ‘As a lucid and scholarly attempt to face the main problems arising out of the conelu- 
sions of modern Biblical scholarship, it should be widely appreciated.’—Athenceum, 

















BR McLaren, William David. 
1640 Our growing creed; or, The evanzelicn) 
M3 faith as developed and reaffirmed by current 


thought. Edinburgh, T.&T. Clark, 1912. 
xxiv, 537p. 2hem. 


Includes bibliographical references and 
indexes. 
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